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This is the most powerful and moving novel 
on its particular theme since The Lost Week- 
end. Thomas Randall, the pseudonym of a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous, has written 
an unforgettable story in which all the major 
characters have a common bond of suffering 
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BOOK I 




I 


David and Helen Lc Grande were thirty-one years of age and were 
working at a highway hotel when they were overpowered for the 
fourth time. David was working as a bartender and his wife as a 
waitress in the cocktail lounge. It was David who collapsed first, 
having to remain in bed or pacing back and forth in the trailer in 
which they were living. Helen reported that he was suffering from 
intestinal grippe and for another three days she continued to work, 
taking three or four shots on getting up at noon and then sneaking 
innumerable drinks while she was working. But at the end of three 
days she could no longer hide the effects of her drinking with cos- 
metics. The task of getting up and dressing carefully was too great 
and she lay there wliile her husband finally did get his clothes on, 
and with an almost paralysing fear that he would be seen, went 
downtuwii inJ bought three more fifths. Two days later the man- 
ager of the hotel knocked at the trailer door. David and Helen, lying 
in bed, knew that an end was fast approaching. The knock set them 
both shaking and they whispered back and forth. 

“Answer it,” David said. “You look sicker than me. Tell him 
you’ve caught it now and will have to be out a week.” 

“I can’t.” 

“You’ve got to. Don’t open the door wide. Christ, we have to save 
this. A week and we can straighten out.” 

As Helen opened the door slightly, she said quickly, “You’d better 
not come in, Mr. Woolworth. We’ve got this virus and grippe. I’he 
doctor left a short time ago.” 

“Oh. I hope you get over it soon. Is there anything I can do? Do 
you need any food or fruit or a prescription filled?” 

“No, no. We’re all fixed. We’re just so weak from it and I have 
quite a temperature. We’ll be all right in a few days, back at work as 
good as ever.” 

“Well, you’d better get back in bed,” Mr. Woolworth said. “Give 
me a ring when you think you’ll be ready to come back. Make sure 
you’re all right first. Good-bye.” 

When Helen returned and sat down on the edge of the bed, 
David lowered the covers from his head. 
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“What did he say?” he ^ked. 

“Take care of ourselves.” 

“Oh, great. Hand me the bottle.” 

Helen passed him the ginger brandy. When David raised up and 
stretched oTit his hand it danced up and down and he realized he 
could handle now only quite large objects that would be heavy 
enough to outweigh the spasmodic jerking. With this realization 
the left side of his jaw began to tremble continuously so that his 
speech became disconnected, each sentence divided into three or 
four parts by a kind of spiritous punctuation. It was tlic shaking, 
in a lesser degree of course, which had at the start forced him to 
stay out, and the consciousness of it which had contributed to his 
sustained drinking. He just couldn’t pour a drink for himself, let 
alone for customers at a public bar. I'liis occupational deficiency 
was impossible for him to overcome without sobering up for at least 
a week. It was the decision to do something about it finally that 
made him sit up suddenly. He switched the bottle to his right hand 
which was somewhat quieter than his left, banged his teeth on the 
neck of the bottle, and gulped some brandy. He shook his head and 
then pounded his forehead with the heel of his hand several times. 

“Okay,” he said briskly. “Let’s go.” 

He got up but on reacliing his feet he staggered slightly and leaned 
against the wall, feeling a wave of fever and weakness and hopeless- 
ness flow through and over him. He straightened up and drank again. 

“We got to get under cover. Grceiileaf Hill. A week and w'c’ll 
be back and who knows the difference? Come on. We can’t sweat 
this one out.” 

“It’s fifty miles,” his wife said. “How are you going to drive?” 

“I can drive. You can drive a little. Come on, will you? Put some 
clothes on.” 

“Oh God, again, again,” she said, turning over and lying flat on the 
bed and feeling tears welling up. “How did it liappen again? When 
will we learn?” 

David set the bottle down and pulled her up straight. 

“All right, all right,” he said. “Cut it out. Take a belt now. We’ve 
got to get out of this.” 

Helen sat with her arms hanging for several minutes, staring 
vacantly at the floor, then she reached for the brandy, took a long 
drink, and stood up. 

“There was a time four or five days ago when we could have 
stopped,” she said. 

“Yeah, yeah,” he said, pulling on his pants. “That was then.” 
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“If .we lose this set-up, .you’ll be back* •on Scollay Square drinking 
Stcrno and I’ll be with you this time.” 

“Come on, wc got to get out of here,” he said. 

The fears that were so indefinable were building up so that he 
shook more and he hurried out to the kitchen to peep through the 
Venetian blinds, as a criminal might, at the other trailers and the 
road. lie saw no one. He listened for the phone and then remem- 
ben'd that the trailer had no phone and felt a little relieved because 
of this. He was disappointed that the day was bright and clear. He 
would have liked rain and darkness for protection against the world’s 
stare, the policeman’s glance, the suspicious look of a passer-by that 
would leave him frightened and quivering. 

Helen was putting on a white blouse and a suit. She buttoned her 
jacket because her blouse was dirty, tied her hair in a pony tail, 
picked up a stray handkerchief from the bureau. David had been 
sleeping in his underwear and a sweater. He put on his jacket over 
the sweater, put on his shoes without socks. In his jacket pocket he 
found sixty dollars and his car keys. Helen in the meantime had gone 
into the tiny bathroom. When she came out she was clutching a 
toothbrusli and a tube of paste. 

Thev suj»kI a moment in the small kitchen, vaguely aware of some- 
thing undone. About the floor and in the sink, on the counter, on 
the couch, were empty beer and whisky bottles, papers, dirty glasses, 
empty cigarette packages, a stray towel, some underwear. The lino- 
leum was covered with dried muddy footprints, dust, cigarette ash. 
A foul odour hung in the dust-laden air. 

“The bottle,” David said and hurried to the bedroom. 

Helen looked around and saw a half-filled bottle of port wine. She 
picked up a crunijjlcd bag and put it in. 

“What time is it?” David asked. 

Helen looked at the radio clock. 

“Quarter past eleven.” 

“All right,” David said briskly, efficiently, planning the campaign. 
“Now W'C both take a good hooker now. We drive one hour at 
twenty-five miles an hour. Then wc rest and take another drink and 
if we’re strong enough go in for coffee. Then another hour or a half- 
hour, another drink, a little further, and we’re there. Then they give 
us the paraldehyde and we’re safe, we’re safe.” 

He thought a moment, looking at the ginger brandy that was get- 
ting quite low, below the half-mark an inch or so. 

“But before we leave,” he said, “we’ll have to pick up a jug down- 
town.” 
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“We can’t, we can’t,” Hfefen said. “We'*can’t risk being seen. Th^ 
town’s too small.” 

“There isn’t another state store for forty miles,” David said. “We 
can’t run oui. Christ, we can’t run out. Come on, come on, get in the 
car.” 

They stood a moment longer, the trip looming larger and more 
difficult, a tremendous hiizard requiring courage and planning and 
instinct, a torturous journey with pitfalls on every side, enemies lurk- 
ing along the road, poison within them working toward their col- 
lapse, insanity prodding their multiple fears, their bodies screaming 
for nourishment, the alcohol racing feverishly through all the small 
veins and arteries, and the hostile world like a heavy weight pressed 
against them so that their breath was short. 

“We can’t make it,” Helen said. “I need rest. Give me two hours 
in bed.” 

“No, come on. Rest in the car.” 

“Davey, give me another drink before we start.” 

“Okay, kid.” 

When she handed the brandy back, David looked at her and from 
somewhere in the past, below the level of his drunkenness, a small 
sense of love and pity arose and he kissed her forehead gently. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. 

It was a mile to the state store. As he drove he grew more feverish. 
The car was old and had an engine knock. He remembered the petrol 
gauge. The tank was almost empty. Helen shut her eyes. It seemed 
as if the mile took a half-hour or more to cover. The sunlight was 
painful. 

When they reached the edge of town they both began to look back 
and forth nervously for anyone who might recognize them. 

“You go in,” David said. “Get a fifth of hundred proof.” 

“I can’t go in,” Helen said. “I’ll faint. I’ll fall down or something. 
I look worse than you. I’m all flushed and my eyes are shot.” 

“I’m shaking too much,” David said. “They won’t give it to me.” 

“So you’re shaking. Maybe you got Parkinson’s disease or some- 
thing. At least you’re pale. You don’t look like an alky.” 

David pulled into the kerb. 

“Look,” he said. “I can’t go in. Christ, I can’t even count out the 
money. You don’t shake like I do even if you do look worse. Bend 
down out of sight and take a good shot, then hurry in. Take the 
money out of my side coat-pocket.” 

Helen got a small metal folding cup from the glove compartment. 
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put it oh the floor, and filled it. She shov^ the bottle under the seat 
with the half bottle of wine; then, waiting till no pedestrians were 
near, she swallowed the brandy quickly, got out of the car, and 
walked swiftly to the liquor store. 

When she came out David sighed with relief. He saw that the 
package she carried was two bottles. Helen smiled and waved a little 
as she approached, happy and gay at her accomplishment and be- 
ginning to feel a little more drunk than sick. 

He started the motor and began a U turn, jammed on the brakes 
as a car loomed up from behind. 

“You had a couple of shots I didn’t have,” David said. “Pour me 
one in that cup.” 

Helen reached under the scat and poured out a drink. 

“I got two fifths,” she said. “How arc you going to drink it?” 

“Wait till I stop.” 

“Even stopped how are you going to drink it?” 

“What in hell do you get so mixed up for?” David said, as he 
pulled the car to a stop beyond the edge of town. “What do you 
mean how am I going to drink it, what do you mean?” 

“Here’s the cup.” 

David stared a niomcnt and said, “Give me the bottle.” He held it 
with both hands, gripping it as tightly as he had the steering wheel, 
but even so he banged his teeth as his shaking hands and jaw tried 
to co-ordinate. 

They passed the trailer park they had left. David retched several 
times but managed to keep the drink down. Helen looked at the 
brandy in the cup. If she tried to get it back into the bottle, it might 
spill. She couldn’t throw it away. She drank it. 

“Oh, God,” David said. “I’m blind. I can see the line and the 
shoulder and that’s all,” 

“That drink will pick you up in a minute ” Helen said. “We need 
petrol. When we stop I’ll drive a while.” 

“Let me get in five miles or so, anyway. Oh, man ! This is the 
worst I’ve ever been.” 

“I’ll have to call that we’re coming. I hope my mother don’t find 
out.” 

“To hell with her. L’s only us now.” 

“Davey, this time may be the last time for us. Next time it may 
be the cracker factory for us.” 

“You’ll have to drive now,” David said. 

Helen started to open the door. 

“Don’t get out! You’ll stagger. Climb over me.” 
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They twisted and turnfed, changing places. 

“I never stagger. I only wallow,” Helen said. 

“For Christ’s sake, stop being clever.” 

David (4)ok another shot. 

“It’s not funny,” he said. “It won’t be funny coming off it.” 

“Leave us forget that,” Helen said, driving back onto the highway. 
“If we get caught driving, we’ll be in the can. Watch out for cops 
now. And don’t look at them as if you’re guilty of something. Look 
sober anyhow.” 

Tears filled Helen’s eyes and rolled down her cheeks. She cried 
without sobbing. 

“If this comes out, I’ll never get Douglas back,” she said. 

“Oh, forget it for now, Helen. Just concentrate on getting to the 
Hill. Forget everything but that.” 

The car was weaving slightly. 

“Steady, steady,” David said. “God, I’m sick. That drink hasn’t 
done anything. Just making me hot. What day is it? Was Woolworth 
mad? I mean underneath?” 

“Rot and ruin,” Helen said. “Oh, God, I can’t stand this any 
more. What’s left? There isn’t even any fun any more. Three or four 
days’ fun and three weeks sick, a week in the hospital, two months 
forgetting. What a routine! And I’m breaking up. I look like a hag. 
I’m done this time, Davey, and if I’m not done with you. I’m done 
without you.” 

“What, what?” David cried, jerking so that his body turned side- 
ways. “Done, done? What are you talking about?” 

Helen turned into a petrol station and David hastily shoved the 
bottle under the seat. Helen told the attendant to fill the tank and 
went inside to phone. She was rather surprised that she remembered 
the Greenleaf Hill number so easily, not having heard it for several 
months. Mrs. Thurston, the owner’s daughter, answered the phone. 
Helen despised her but now she tried to hide her contempt. 

“Helen Le Grande,” she said. “How are you?” She made her 
voice bright and cheerful. 

“Oh, fine. I haven’t heard from you in some time now. Let’s see, 
it’s a little over two months, isn’t it? How are you?” 

“Well, David and I are on our way down to see you now.” 

“Oh? What’s wrong?” 

As if the bitch doesn’t know, Helen thought. 

“Well, we need a little rest again.” 

“Gome right along. We’ll be glad to see you. There’s plenty of 
room and Dr. Rcisner knows you so well.” 
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When she hung up, Helen leaned hei forehead against the phone 
box as a wave of dizziness went over her. She pushed herself away 
from the wall and began to walk with her feet spread apart some- 
what and consciously bracing herself against the floor with each 
step. 

“What did they say?” David asked. 

“I talked with the bitcli. he usual thing, trying to make me feel 
small. I should be overwhelmed with gratitude to pay eighty- five 
dollars for board and room and a few doses of pracky. Take the 
top off the bottle for me.” 

Driving slowly, with one hand, Helen waited till no cars were 
approaching and then tipped the !:)ottle up. She had expected the 
taste of whisky but David had handed her the ginger brandy. The 
^astc was so startling she gagged, closed her lips tightly, and swal- 
lowed the brandy a second time. Her eyes filled with tears so that 
she could not see the road clearly for a few moments. 

“I wanted the whisky,” she said hoarsely. 

“Sorry,” David said. “I didn’t notice.” 

He held up the bottle. There were only a few ounces left and he 
drank them. He lowered the window and tossed the bottle out into 
som^' brush. 

“Can you drive?” Helen asked. 

“Jesus, no.” 

“I’m about done.” 

“How far have we gone?” 

“Ten miles? Twenty miles?” 

“Pull in to the first cabins you sec.” 

But no cabins appeared. Time was prolonged. Helen fell into a 
numb, silent, morbid illness that had only the saving grace of seem- 
ing somehow to be suspended, as if her heart and pulse had stopped 
and her malady had an abstract duration. She wondered idly. Am 
I in worse shape than David? She felt for the time no tremors. Was 
it a good sign? Suddenly her lethargic suffering was shattered with 
terror. She drove sharply off onto the shoulder of the road and 
jammed on the brakes so that Davivl was thrown against the panel. 
He cursed briefly as she slumped over the wheel, moaning softly 
with her eyes shut. David straightened himself and looked at her. 

“Okay, okay,” he said gently. “Just stay there a moment.” 

He got out and w'ent around the rear of the car with one hand 
pushing against his lean. 

“Just ease over now,” he said. 

Helen pushed herself along the seat and lay with her head back, 
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hearing his voice from a distance, hearing the car start again, feel- 
ing the motion, feeling her heart beating now, and with her eyes 
still shut reaching around for the bottle. 

“It’s un(^r the seat,” David said. 

He stopped the car, found the bottle that was open, looked up 
and down the road, and took a long drink. 

“Here,” he said. “But don’t hit it too hard. Wait till we get holed 
up so you can get to bed.” 

A mile farther along some cabins appeared. David sighted them 
when they were still some distance off and now the thought of 
negotiating frightened him. He stopped the car. 

“There’s the cabins,” he said, quaking. “Can you straighten up a 
little? Am I shaking too bad? God, put on some lipstick or some- 
thing.” 

He took another drink and waited. 

It didn’t turn out too badly. The manager came out so that David 
did not have to leave the car. 

“We’ve had a long drive and my wife isn’t feeling too well,” 
David said to explain their stopping so early in the day. 

“Take the middle cabin there,” said the manager. 

David looked at the cabins and the landscape. The end cabin was 
almost hidden by some small pines and the driveway would be 
out of sight. 

“How about the end one?” he asked. 

“That’s all right. The price is six dollars. You know you’re lucky 
you stopped. They’re checking cars for some reason about a mile 
down the road and they sure would smell you.” 

When David had driven to the end cabin and they were hidden 
from view, Helen sat up with sudden animation, smiling with a 
ghastlv vivaciousness' 

“It’s like old times,” she said. “Overnight cabins on the pike and 
overnight binges on a pint.” 

“It don’t rhyme and it has goddam little reason,” David said. “It 
was long, long ago when a pint was enough. You know if we hadn’t 
stopped, we’d be in the can, don’t you? Fish out the bottles and see 
what we got.” 

There was a full fifth and a half fifth and a half quart of wine. 

In the cabin they lowered the shades, put the bottles on a table 
between the twin beds, and lay down. 

The room was dim and sheltering, and both of them now were 
feeling a warm haze, the sickness lessened with the safety of bed 
and the knowledge that they were hidden effectively from all ques- 
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tions, from all acquaintances, from the insecurity of everyday work 
and responsibility, from the eyes of people and the responses people 
required, from all problems, from the worry of all fears, from all of 
life even. Yet they retained some awareness, awareness ot each other 
lying in separate beds, of the comforting dimness both of light and 
thought. Awareness now of the complete sedation of the alcohol, 
awareness of the fine irresponsibility that made them untouchable, 
wearing the gossamer armour of indifference that was stronger 
than all the counsel they had ever received from those strong de- 
spicable people who had been forever coating them with advice. 
They were without desire, without hope, without sin or virtue, and 
without time. Life was a distant humming. 

Their hands touched as they both reached for the bottle on the 
table. '1 hey shook hands. 

“Allow me,” David said, passing the bottle. His hand was fairly 
steady now. 

She raised herself and took a drink. 

“Have one, dear,” she said. 

“Thank you, dear, I will. God, I’m blind. But it feels good now.” 

“Wake me up in the morning, dear.” 

But in the evening of that day they both awoke. The sound that 
awoke Helen was David’s retching. He was on his hands and knees 
in the middle of the i)pd and he was gasping and retching in long 
torturous rattles. David was the type of alcoholic who is generally 
pale but now his face was congested, his eyes were streaming, and 
sweat stood out on his forehead. The overhead light w’as on. He was 
still fully clothed. Helen took a big drink with the hope that it 
would knock her out again. She did not feel as sick as she had on 
waking up that morning. She closed her eyes again but in a few 
moments she knew she would not sleep immediately and she arose 
and went for a glass of water. David fell prone, rested briefly, and 
reached for the bottle. 

“If we started now we could make it tonight,” Helen said. “It 
can’t be very late.” 

“Get dressed then.” 

David found it easier driving in the dark. I'hc dividing line was 
newly painted. He followed it carefully. He gripped the wdieel tightly 
to control his shaking, lowered the window for the fresh night air. 
But the left side of his jaw was trembling more than ever and in a 
short time he began shivering and closed the window. Helen sat 
with her head back and her legs spread apart. 


B 
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“Davey,” she said. “I haven’t any pants on.” 

“I can’t think of anything less important.” 

“There’s stars out, Davey.” 

“And policemen, too.” 

“We blew it again, didn’t we?” 

“God, I’m blind. Give me the bottle again.” 

“That’s all we’ve got. I’ll lose Douglas for good. I know it.” 

“How will anyone know?” 

“Oh, my mother will find out. It always conics out. The case 
conies up in November. This is the clincher.” 

“Forget it, forget it. "I'akc a drink and you can drive in a minute. 
I’ll be running off the road. I can hardly hold the wheel.” 

He stopped the car. 

“We should have stayed where wc were.” 

“Forever?” Helen said. “We’ve got to keep moving. I’ll drive a 
while if you let me keep the window open.” 

“I’m frozen.” 

“With all that booze that’s impossible. There’s a blanket in the 
back.” 

They changed places and David wrapped himself in the blanket. 
He pulled the blanket over his head and closed his eyes and tried 
desperately to shut himself in, away from everything. He felt the 
car starting again. But he was afraid not to see and he lowered the 
blanket and watched the dark trees blot out the stars now and 
again, listening to the sound of the tires and the engine knock, and 
wanting to be unconscious once more. He remembered the politician 
face of his father, whom he hated, the cigar, and the men’s voices, 
the smoke, and forever the men talking in a low distant surge, and 
the loneliness after his mother had gone — his mother who, even 
drunk, was soft and kind and sheltering. 

“She hung herself,” he said out loud, feeling a sudden impulse 
to hear his own voice saying the words. His voice seemed to come 
from somewhere beyond himself. “She was a drunk like me.” 

“Oh, God, don’t get on that,” Helen said. “I’ve got all I can do 
to steer this thing.” 

“I don’t think he cared at all. He could have helped her, couldn’t 
he? Couldn’t he?” 

“I dc.i’t know. How can you know now?” Helen asked. “How 
can you know all the things, or what it was?” 

“He didn’t give a goddam about anything but his big blown-up 
self in city hall, 'fhat’s all. That’s all there was to it.” 

The bottle was on the scat between them and Helen found it, un- 
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screwed the cap, with the .steering whefeLheld only by the pressure 
of her hands against it, and took a quick drink as she saw the road 
stretching straight ahead. 

“The bastard. All he did was give me money, chase m^ away with 
fifty bucks so he could talk in the hotel room and me roaming the 
New York streets, drinking in the bar-rooms at sixteen, and suddenly 
the son of a bitch is horrified because Tm drinking and chasing 
pussy,” 

“For God’s sake, quit wanning it over,” Helen said. “I can drive 
but I want to drive quiet.” 

David took another drink and in a few moments was asleep or 
at least unconscious. Helen knew that he had passed out. The car 
began to weave somewhat and she lifted her foot from the petrol 
pedal till it seemed to steady itself once more. She was driving very 
slow but even so she was having difficulty keeping the car away from 
the shoulder. There was a humming in her head that blended it- 
self with the sound of the tires. And finally, very carefully, she 
pulled off on the shoulder somewhere in the infinite night, turned 
off the ignition, and slumped over the wheel, gasping, hot, and 
shuddering. She roused herself briefly to take a drink and then 
leaned back io fade into a blessed coma. 

When David awoke everything was dark. He put out a hand and 
touched his wife and then he knew he was on his way to Green- 
leaf Hill, somewheic on his way at night, some night, somewhere 
from a distance that must be spanned. He shook his wife and heard 
only her moan. He got out of the car and pushed the door shut. His 
legs were not too weak. He actually walked around the car without 
support. Opening the door on the driver’s side, he pushed his wife 
over and got in. The bottle had been pushed along too but he 
finally found it between the seat and the door. Another drink and 
another shake and he felt for the ignition and the lights. When the 
lights were on and the engine started, he peered ahead for a few 
moments before starting. 

What he wanted to see now was light, from a service station or 
a diner, or even a traffic light, anything that might help him in 
his effort to think again, something to delineate the darkness, to 
put boundaries back on dark space. And suddenly there was a 
diner. He pulled in and shut off the engine. With a great effort, 
channelling all his strength and holding his mind steady, he entered 
the diner, asked for coffee, and sat there sipping the scalding liquid. 

“Can you give me one to go?” he asked. 
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He was terrified when hc’could find no. money in his jacket pocket 
and- then relieved as he felt some bills in his pants pocket. He 
wanted to ask the counterman how far it was to Massachusetts but 
he w.'is afraid of uncovering his uncertainty. 

“Arc you all right?” asked the counterman. 

“Just tired,” he said. 

He carried the paper cup back to the car, got in, and tried to 
rouse I lelcn. He began to cry a little. 

“Oh, Helen, Helen, here,” he said. “Oh, wake up. God, don’t 
leave me here like this.” 

Suddenly she asked, “Where arc we now?” 

He got out of the car and went back to the diner. 

“Have you got the right time?” he asked. 

“It's twelve-thirty.” 

“Are there any cabins near here?” 

“About two miles down the road. Boy, you’re loaded. Take it easy 
or you’ll be sleeping in tlie hospital or jail.” 

“Do I really look bad?" David asked. 

“It isn't that you look so bad. You look like St. Vitus with a hang- 
over. That’s how bad you're shaking. Do you want a drink to 
straighten you out?'’ 

“No, I've had a drink,” David said. 


II 

1 

The chairman put out his cigarette and tapped the gavel, 'i'he men 
in the hall sought out seats, some of them carrying cups of coffee. 
There followed the scraping of chairs, coughs, and a stray laugh 
marking the fall of silence. 

The chairman looked around and said, “7'his is the regular 
Friday-night meeting of the Auburn group of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. We’ll open in the usual manner with a moment’s silence to 
be usca IS each of you wish.” 


Duiing the few moments some men shut their eyes and bowed 
their heads, others smoked unconcernedly, still others sipped coffee. 
The chairman tapped once. 
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and w(j will assume everyenc here is an .alcoholic or at least has a 
bopze problem. My name is Jack, and since I don’t give a goddam 
who knows I’m a member, my last name is Morris. Now I’m not 
chairman !>ccausc of any special aF)ility but simply because it’s my 
turn. I have been dry six years. Six years without a drink. I don’t 
say this to l)oast but only as an example of what this programme 
can do. And if there is a new man here tonight who has the jigs 
and the sweats, is filled with fears and problems, let me tell him I’ve 
known all that. I’ve had the dry heaves, the hot and cold shakes and 
sweats, the resentments, the self-pity and self-disgust, and all the 
Christly complicalions that only a drunk can know.” 

Behind the speaker, who was sitting at an old scarred table, was a 
large banner with a blue background and gold letters which read, 
“But for the Crace of God.” This banner was flanked by three 
smaller ones bearing the sk)gans, “Live and Let Live,” “Easy Does 
It,” and “First Things First.” 

“I lost job after job, was jailed twice, lost my driver’s licence, was 
hospitalized. I had lost the respect of everyone, including myself. 
So I say to that new man, if you’ve been hurt as badly as me, you 
can do it. If you haven’t been, maybe you can latch onto this before 
you arc. At ..uv rjte. take it easy. Sit back and listen.” 

I'owards the rear of the room on an aisle seat, Ralph Hilton shud- 
dered, was quiet a moment, then shivered a half-dozen times in a 
smaller spasm. His forehead was beaded and sweat dripped down 
from his armpits. He was dressed neatly, was shaved, had a grey 
moustache, silver temple hair, a firm jaw and chin, heavy dark eye- 
brows. 'I hc high colour of his complexion added to his impressive- 
ness. He had telephoned central service early that afternoon cand 
since then had consumed a pint of one hundred proof whisky. He 
was the new man about whom tlic chairman spoke. 

“There arc no musts in this programme. Everything is suggested 
only, 'rherc are no dues or fees, no memijcrship cards or rules, no 
duties. Our organization is as loose as a two-dollar call girl. We’re 
not associated with anything, neither politics nor religion nor 
charities. 'Fhc purpose of this fellowship is simply this, to help the 
poor bastardly drunk get sober and stay sober, and the only require- 
ment for membership is a desire to stop drinking. You, the new man, 
are the most important man here. There are probably fifty men 
present. If you are shaking, they are all shaking with you. If you 
get sober and stay sober, fifty men will be as happy as you will be. 
Well, that’s enough for me now. I’ll let another drunk tell you about 
himself. Nick, will you say a few words i*” 
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Beside Ralph Hilton s^t^Tom, a newspaper man who h^d been 
asked by central service to go to Hilton’s home. Tom was pale, thin, 
with a fragile, professorial appearance. He was wearing rimless 
glasses. 

“How does it go?” he whispered. 

Ralph leaned forward with his elbows on his knees and his head 
in his hands, a familiar pose at these meetings. 

“Christ, I’m sick,” he muttered, shaking once more. 

Ralph straightened up, wiped his forehead with his bare hand, 
and looked around at the calm, composed faces about him. 

Nick walked to the front of the room and leaned on the speaker’s 
rickety table. He looked down at his hands a few moments, then he 
lit a cigarette and looked up briefly at the ceiling. 

“Well, I’m Nick,” he said. “An alcoholic. I drank a lot of booze. 
In three stages. First I drank it because I wanted to and it gave me 
a lot of fun. Then I drank it because I needed it. Then I drank it 
because I couldn’t stop. Those three stages happen to most of us, 
whether we’re high-bottom drunks or low-bottom drunks. I spent 
many years trying to learn how to drink. I didn’t want to be a 
drunk. None of us do. I tried to stay sober by drinking only beer. 
Then I tried wines. I'hen I quit smoking l)ecause I heard that old 
line that it was the cigarettes that was making me feel sick. I tried 
to space my drinks. Once I had a good-paying job and I figured I 
had the answer. I’d drink only Canadian Club. But you know I got 
just as sick and drunk from that as I did from lemon extract and 
canned heat. It went down so good I just drank more of it. Some- 
how I never learned that simple thing, that alcohol is alcohol no 
matter how it is made, no matter what the label says. Nor that other 
simple thing we learn here, that it’s the first drink that gets you 
drunk. It’s the first drink that sets up the compulsion. As simple 
as that. If you don’t have the first drink you sure as hell won’t have 
the tenth. Now I know I can never again take a drink in safety. 

“Two years ago I was in a strait jacket in Boston City Hospital. 
Dogs I used to see, with red mouths. Well, they snapped me out of 
it and I got discharged with a pair of dungarees, a sweat shirt, and 
a pair of sneakers. No underwear, no socks. 

“It wasn’t hard for me to admit I was an alcoholic, to take that 
first step. Alcoholic sounded good after being called a no-good 
drunken bastard, a rum-dum. We admitted we were powerless over 
alcohol, that our lives had become unmanageable. That’s the first 
step. Christ, I had known that for years, but not in those words. 
But I didn’t know what to do, how to start. Here we start this way. 
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We go ^ one day without one drink. Twenty- four hours, that’s all. 
Yojli don’t swear off, you don’t sign a pledge, you don’t promise any- 
thing. We’ve broken enough promises during our lives. You don’t 
do it for the wife or the kids or the I)oss or the probation officer. 
You do it for yourself, because you’re so goddam sick of being sick, 
because you can’t stand yourself any longer, because you want help, 
you need help, and you accept help. One day without one drink. 
I’he days add up. You recover physically first but your screwed-up 
thinking takes a little longer. I’hat’s why we need to attend meet- 
ings. You can’t do it alone. You need help and the only one who 
can really help a drunk is another drunk. 

“How do we get help? The second step says, we came to believe 
that a power greater than ourselves could restore us to sanity. That’s 
hard to admit because we’re arrogant bastards. What’s the power? 
Whatever you pick. Whatever you put your faith in. I'he group, 
maybe, at first, because many of us have lost our religion or give it 
only lip service. But sooner or later most of us use the word God. 
I get up in the morning. I pray, God keep me sober this day. At 
night I thank God for helping me. I’ve turned my will and my life 
over to God as I understand Him. That’s the third step. I’m accept- 
ing wluU i’.( got. 

“But this is only my way. Yours might be something else. That’s 
all right. Tliat’s the good part of this programme. No laws. You 
take what helps you. What keeps one man sober can make another 
man drunk.” 

“I’ve got a wife and two kids,” Nick continued. “I haven’t seen 
them for five years. T hey’ re out in the Middle West. It got so 
nobody could come to the house for fear I’d be laying there drunk 
or ranting away. So they threw me out finally. They were right. I 
got married and my wife loved me and then for fifteen years she 
watched mo fall apart at the seams. What could I expect? How did 
I start drinking, wliy did I become a drunk? It don’t matter now, 
the reason, because I’ve found a way of staying sober. But I was 
always scared and the booze made me feel big. I was scared I would 
fail, I was scared of the boss, I was scared of being drunk, I was 
scared of being sober. But now I don’t have any fears. What more 
could happen to me ? I’ve turned my will and my life over to God 
and nothing now can really hurt me. When I get lonely I think of 
the men and women in A A who have helped me, friends asking 
nothing of me but a chance to help. And I thank God for keeping 
me sober and for my friends and for AA. There’s one other thing. 
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All my life I couldn’t talk' and mean anything. Now I talk and it 
does mean something.” 

All his life he couldn’t talk, Ralph Hilton repeated in his mind. It 
didn’t me^n anything and now he talks. And I always lied for fear 
of hurting others, and because I was afraid of emotional disturb- 
ance too, because when I was young I tried earnestly to be honest 
and people hated me for it. 

“What time is it? When is it over?” he asked. 

“It’s nine-fifteen. The meeting ends at ten. But you don’t have to 
stay. I’ll drive you home whenever you say.” 

“I’ll stay a little longer.” 

“We are told this is a threefold sickness,” the chairman was say- 
ing, “a disease, pliysical, mental, and spiritual. Booze doesn’t affect 
us like other people. It enters our bloodstream more rapidly and 
sets up somehow a compulsion that we can’t overcome. All my 
friends used to wake up with a headache. I never had a headache 
from drinking. Some of them got sick and tlirew up their dinners. 
They lay down and the room spun around from their dizziness. 
These were normal reactions. But I just drank and drank, a two- 
fisted drinker. Oh, yes. But midway through the next day when 
they were recovered, I’d fall apart with nervousness and depression. 
I’d jump at noises. My hands would begin to shake. I’d sweat. And 
I’d have this nameless rum-sickness. 

“And can anyone doubt that it affects the mind? The simplest 
problems used to loom like mountains. I could never make up my 
mind to anything except a drink. Why, I reached such a pitch of 
indecision I was afraid to go into a two-hole outhouse.” 

The chairman grinned and waited for silence to settle. 

“I don’t know much about spiritual matters. I was never unkind 
to anyone but neither was I kind. I’d pick up an old lady if she fell 
down; I never would think of doing anything to prevent her falling. 
Perhaps one of the greatest things we gain here beyond our sobriety 
is this reacquaintance with the simple act of kindness and the joy 
it can give. 

“Willis, can I call on you for a few words ?” 

“My name is Willis and I am an alcoholic. As quite a few of you 
know, I am a lawyer and I live in another town. I attend meetings 
of this group because in my profession, at least for the present, I 
need my anonymity protected. This anonymity should be extended 
to everyone here. What transpires at this meeting, the names of 
other members we meet, should remain the knowledge of only those 
present. But this practical aspect of anonymity — the social and pro- 
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fcssional protection of nieml)ers — is redlly only the lesser part of it. 
The real value of anonymity is this, that it is the measure of our 
humility. Wc don’t take an egotistical pride in our sobriety. We 
don’t publicize ourselves because we arc dry for a fevy months or 
years, boasting that we are leading lives that we always should 
have led anyway. That is not the AA way. If I have had a sort of 
rebirth, I can’t honestly say I achieved it. Rather it was given to 
me by this group and by some power greater than myself. 

“Before I go any further, I’d like to say that whatever thoughts I 
express arc things that have helped me. There is no dogma in AA, 
no tenets, no catechism. I'here is only an interchange of thought 
and help. I have to speak within the limits of my experience and 
knowledge. I don’t know what it is like to sleep in a flophouse so 
perhaps the fellow coming up from skid row won’t feel close to me. 
To that man all I can say is that my shakes from bottled-in-bond 
were the same as his from cheap wine. He was scooped up and sent 
to the county jail or the psycho ward, I paid a doctor to come to my 
house. But each of us hit his bottom. The only difference is that 
wc were shaped by different sets of circumstances. I'hat’s all. We’re 
both drunks, both victims of that great leveller, alcohol. 

“Now f was a great bottle-hider. The courtrooms of this fine 
state have all been honoured by my bulging briefcase which I was 
forever carrying with me to the men’s room as though it contained 
documents so precious that I could not allow it out of my sight. 
My home to this day has many bottles tucked away in forgotten 
places. Some of them I am sure arc half-filled, for I was one of those 
tragic drunks who would hide a bottle, fall asleep, and forget where 
it was hidden. I’hat God-awful, trembling, frantic searching!” 

At the mention of hidden bottles, Ralph Hilton was suddenly 
rigid with attention, remembering the bottles in his bureau drawws, 
along the cellar rafters, in the attic trunk, the four-ounce bottle he 
had carried for years in his back pocket, rom glanced at him and 
smiled slightly. 

“I don’t know exactly what makes a man hide bottles. I suppose 
a psychiatrist could tell us the complete reasons. One of the reasons 
I hid them was because of the tremendous load of shame and guilt 
I carried. And I’d like to say now how grateful I am for a corres- 
ponding relief I have felt in being able to admit this to other 
alcoholics. Another reason was to avoid censure by my associates. 
But most of all to avoid the censure of my wife. Well, censure is 
really too mild a word for that. I was reproved, reprehended, re- 
buked, upbraided, browbeaten, damned, denounced, cursed, ostra- 
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clzed, excoriated, and excpAimunicated. The only thing I could do 
in defence was to knock myself out in my room with the door shut 
and locked. For this there was always a fifth nestled safely under the 
mattress.” ^ 

The speaker shuddered and so did Ralph Hilton, but beneath 
his illness was a growing amazement, and perhaps some hope, and 
yet intermingled with it i lingering doubt about being alcoholic: 
some last vestige of pride that whispered that perhaps he might 
beat this thing by himself, though he had tried earnestly time and 
time again, or that, perhaps, it was really only a synij)tom of some 
underlying trouble and not, as these men claimed, a disease in itself. 
But then the shaking destroyed any semblance of consecutive thought. 

‘To put our book. Alcoholics Anonymous, in circulation w'c raffle 
one each week. I'he tickets arc twenty- five cents. We’ll have the 
raffle now and any announcements the secretary has.” 

There was a flurry of movement and conversation and under 
cover of this Tom took Hilton by the arm and walked to the street. 
Ralph leaned against the building, breathing deeply and with diffi- 
culty. 

“Christ, I need a drink,” he said. 

“There’s no doubt of that. Come over to my car,” 'Fom said. 

In the car he reached under the seat and brought uj) a i)int. It 
was an unopened bottle and to Ralph it seemed an endless time as 
Tom scraped at the cap seal. Once he made a gesture as if to take 
the bottle himself. He thought suddenly, with a humming in his 
ears. This is like pneumonia. Everything was distantly hot. Tom had 
to rap the bottle against the steering post to loosen the cap. 

“Easy now',” he said. “Take what w^ould be a double shot. We’re 
working for a breaking-ofT point somcwdicrc.” 

Hilton took the bottle. His hand shook so that he put his other 
hand over the neck of the Ijottic to stop the whisky from spilling. 
But now he had the bottle in his hand, the hard feel of it, the 
knowledge of security, his breathing fell, he shook once, and a small 
separate calmness suddenly stilled all the hundred tiny inward 
spasms. He stared at the bottle in his hand. A minute went by. Tom 
remained silent. Finally Hilton screwed the cap back on the bottle. 

“Tell me,” Tom said. “How did you drink the last two years?” 

“I drank some every day, a lot Friday night, Saturday, and part 
of Sunday. Ihcn every three months I had three or four really bad 
days and had to stay in bed a day or so.” 

“Did you have blackouts?” 
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“Blackouts?” 

“Loss of memory. Did you wake up in the morning sometimes 
and wonder what had happened the night before?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did you drink? Listen, you don’t have to tell me any- 
thing, of course. You can even lie to me. But there wouldn’t be 
much sense to it because I’m a drunk from way back and I’ve done 
it all myself.” 

“Well, if I had some spare money I drank whisky and beer. If I 
was short I drank wine because it’s the cheapest drunk.” 

“I know,” 'rom said. “Did you ever have a doctor?” 

“Twice. Six months apart.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he told me to cut down and quit worrying.” 

“Doctors don’t know much about us. Anything else wrong?” 

“No. Jesus, I’m shaking.” 

“Look,” 'lom said. “If I were you I’d take a good belt of that 
booze.” 

Hilton jerked violently. “What is it?” he said. “You say you want 
to get a man sober and keep him sober. You tell me to take a shot.” 

“Well, vou’ro sick,” lorn said. “I don’t know how sick you are, 
but you do. Wlicn you’re that way, there’s only one thing that helps. 
A drink, 'riicre’s all kinds of opinion about a breaking-off point. It’s 
up to you really. But I’d like to sec you go back in to the meeting 
and if a drink will help, I’m all for it. You see, one little thought 
may strike you and give you a starting point toward sobriety. I 
don’t want to fill your head with a lot of talk. I'herc’s only one 
thing to learn tonight, if you can. Two things, rather. You’re not 
alone, not i)y a long, long measure, and you don’t have to drink to 
live and enjoy living. Don’t be ashamed to take that drink.” 

Hilton unscrewed the cap, raised the bottle, filled the cavity of 
his mouth, and gulped. His self melted and flowed almost at once. 
Tom took the bottle and put it back under the seat. 

“What do you say ?” he asked. “Shall we go back in?” 

“Sure,” Ralph said. “ I hank you.” 

“It’s nothing,” Tom said. 


2 

The last speaker was a relatively new man, having been sober 
for three months. This was his first time speaking. He was extremely 
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nervous when he started to* talk. lie ran- his hand through his hair, 
rubbed his cheek, leaned on the tal)Ie, straightened up. lie \vas 
about thirty years old, well dressed, and bore no physical signs of 
alcoholisin^His voice was low. 

Ralph Hilton, quieted somewhat by the drink he had had, 
listened intently. 

‘‘I don't know much yet about the A A programme beyond the 
first two steps,” the speaker said. “I suspect it is something that you 
grow with over the years. I suppose the most valuable thing I’ve 
learned since coming to meetings is to isolate my drinking problem 
and to realize that it can never I)e cured but can be permanently 
arrested. Since I was always ashamed of not being able to control 
my drinking, I was always looking for and finding excuses for it. 
My wife was angry at me, so I drank. "I'he job was going badly, so I 
drank. I was feeling tired all the time, so I drank. Actually, of 
course, the reverse was true. My wife was angry, the job was diffi- 
cult, I was always tired, because I drank. 

“Today I had the best excuse for drinking I’ll probaldy ever 
have. My wife was granted a divorce and T didn’t want it. About 
eight months ago my wife and I talked over my drinking and we 
decided that I should vi>it a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist asked me 
all the usual questions, I suppose. I didn't hold anything back. 
Finally he told me what I learned here without a fee, that I would 
always be an alcoholic. But his was a different anwser. He told 
me I would have to take antabuse for a long time. I didn’t know 
what antabuse is and he explained. I wmild take it every day and 
I would know that if I took a drink I would get deatlily sick, col- 
lapse, vomit, and be rushed to a hospital. I would have to carry a 
card in my wallet. I thought it over and refused. My wife had a 
talk with him andTie as much as told her to resign herself to living 
the rest of her life with a drunk. 

“Well, my wife is young and good-looking and healthy. We have 
no children. She took a look at the long years of torture and humili- 
ation and eventual poverty ahead and decided on a divorce. I didn’t 
contest it. I didn’t blame her at all. How could I, in all honesty? 
After the proceedings had started I worried more and more about 
my drinking. I controlled it for about two months and then went on 
a bust. I'hen I controlled it for three weeks and went on another 
bender. I wasn’t working but I could find a job whenever I wanted 
it. Another month went I)y and one day I went back to the psy- 
chiatrist. I had heard a little about AA. I asked his opinion. He 
admitted that AA had gotten men sober and had helped them 
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maintain sobriety over long periods of tib)c, but he said AA was not 
for, nic. Why? I asked him. Well, h(‘, said, it wasn^t suited to my 
personality. It was a distorted way of living. I sat drinking in a dim 
bar after and thinking everything was over. Finally T thought, shall 
I be distorted drunk oi distorted sober ? At least if I was sober I 
would feel physically liealtliy. 1 went to the phone book and found 
the address of Thirty Huntington Avenue and tlicrc I went and 
asked for help. 

“Fve gotten help. I haven’t had a drink for three months. Three 
months! I never thought I could go a day. And without medical 
help, too. Best of all, I’m happy without booze. I met my wife’s 
lawyer a week ago. Ilis mouth fell open because I was sober and 
my eyes were clear. That evening my wife, my ex-wife that is, tele- 
phoned me. I’m taking her to dinner next week. She’s been calling 
me every day. I’m working again. Somehow lin quieter. Maybe I’ve 
learned a little of that Easy Does It.” 

Ralph Hilton began to retch deeply with nothing, not even a fluid, 
rising from his stomach. He hurried from his scat. There was a vacant 
lot next to the building and he stood there leaning with one hand 
against the wall, sweating and retching and moaning betw'een the 
retches uritii lu'. remembered the bottle in Tom’s car. The thought 
calmed his stomach. As he approached the car, lorn came out. 

“That’s an old familiar sound,” '1 bm said. “You’re lucky. I used 
to have the dry heaves in the cell in the morning. The cops knew 
I was a newspaperman so tlicy would pick me up for my own safe- 
keeping.” 

Ralph opened the car door and sat inside to be nearer the bottle. 
He lowered the winclow\ d'hc night air was damp and cool. He 
shivered and put his hands between his knees to stop their shaking. 

“I w^ant to sj)eak to a couple of the fellows and have a cup of 
coffee,” 'Ibm said. “Ell be only a few' minutes. The bottle is under 
the scat there. 'Fake one good shot and wait for me.” 

Back inside, where the meeting had ended, 'Fom got a doughnut 
and a cup of coffee and approached Tim, w'ho was talking to a 
dentist known as Doc. Both of them had been sober without a drink 
for over eight years. 

“I sec you got a pigeon,” Tim said. “How is he?” 

Tom grinned. “SicK with the shakes and heaves. He called central 
service himself so I guess he needs it and thinks he wants it. But 
I’m trying to figure out how sick he is. A couple of times there dur- 
ing the meeting 1 thought he was going to fall out of his chair.” 

“How much has he been drinking a day?” Doc asked. 
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*‘Not much per day but he goes on benders and this one has been 
for almost a week now with whisky, wine, and beer all mixed up.” 

Doc shuddered. “J^sus, I never drank anything but whisky.” 

“Can h^sweat it out tonight?” Tim asked. 

“I don’t know enough about him,” Tom said. “He said he hasn’t 
eaten anything for three days. Maybe he ought to be hospitalized.” 

“How is he fixed for dough ?” 

“His house looks good and there was a new car in the driveway.” 

“I don’t like hospitals,” Tim said. “It’s too easy. I'he guy who has 
to sweat it out never forgets it.” 

“But supposing he don’t,” Tom said. “Maybe he tapers onto 
another drunk instead of stopping. He’s going to be out of work a 
week anyway by the looks of him. I'herc’s two kids in the house, 
too, though he don’t look like a violent man. The trouble is, you 
just can’t tell how sick a drunk is. Not even a doctor can tell.” 

“Look, I’ve been thinking,” Doc said. “You’ve got a bottle in the 
car. Drive him home. When you leave, give him the bottle. I'ell 
him not to drink any of it unless he feels he’s really going to die. 
Tell him to get through the night somehow without it. You’re on 
vacation. In the morning stop in early. If the bottle is empty, talk 
about the hospital. If it’s still as full, he’s on his way to getting 
sober.” 

“Is he a wise guy?” Tim asked. 

“No. The poor son of a bitch. I can tell he’s wondering how in 
hell it ever happened to him.” 

“I wish you had met his wife,” Tim said. “He didn’t mention 
anything about her? Blame her or anything?” 

“No, not a word about her. He just said his job worries him 
sometimes.” 

“^Vell, you better go out before he drinks himself to sleep.” 


Ill 

1 

The day before Tom took Ralph Hilton to the Auburn meeting, he 
had driven Martin Gray to Greenleaf Hill for hospitalization. Mar- 
tin did not seem to be in too bad shape. He had been dry for seven 
months and had then drunk for five days. He had asked Tom to 
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drive Kim there. Though he was shaking and feverish, Martin had 
packed a bag neatly and had even shaved himself, an unusual feat 
for a man who had been on a five-day bender. He had never been 
in a hospital before. 

Martin Gray puzzled Torn. He had a kind of inner control that 
exercised itself even when he was drunk and shaken. He talked 
quietly, somewhat elaborately, often hesitantly. This manner, Tom 
knew, was not due to a loss for words, because Martin was fluent 
and had an extensive vocabulary. It was almost as if he were search- 
ing for a new set of words somewhat below the level of his com- 
prehension. He had been a member of AA for over a year and this 
was the second time he had slipped. Generally he was liked by every- 
one but he had not developed the usual intimate friendships. He 
htid spoken at meetings infrequently, using apologetically a language 
that did not seem quite in place. 

The previous night Martin had rung Tom’s door bell and had 
immediately confessed that he had been drinking heavily. Later on, 
Dick, a member from the Deering group to which Martin belonged, 
had dropped in. 

Staring at Dick, Martin said, “You’ve got something I’d like to 
have, some sense of love and compassion, a wisdom you don’t even 
know the words for. But it’s there. It shines in you. And the hell of 
it is, I don’t know how to get it or even what it really is.” 

Dick had looked at the floor. 

“There’s nothing I’ve got you haven’t got, Martin,” he answered. 
“It’s just maybe that I’ve been sober a few more years. I’ve alw^ays 
admired you, the way you talk, the knowledge you have. Some of 
the things you’ve said have helped me understand myself better. 
You’ve helped others, too, though you may not know it. I’d like to 
have your words.” 

“Words,” Martin said. 

“Sometimes they help if you know the right ones.” 

After Dick had left, Tom asked Martin what he had meant. 

“Dick’s had a genuine religious experience,” Martin answered. 
“You can sec it in him and feel it, but how do you get it?” 

Martin walked home from Tom’s house, got in his car, and drove 
to a licjuor store. A fif!h seemed like a tremendous amount of whisky 
and a pint seemed much too little so he bought a pint and a half- 
pint. 

“Why don’t you buy a fifth? It’s just as cheap,” said the clerk. 

“No,” Martin answered, “lo compromise is always a mark of 
wisdom, except at the supreme moment of love.” 
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The next morning, with the pint and the half-pint gone, Martin 
called Tom to drive him to Greenleaf Hill. On the way Tom pulled 
up at the Red Barn. 

“Well, here’s your last chance,” he said. “You might as well have 
one. You won’t get anything up at the Hill.” 

Martin walked into the bar and ordered a bourbon, but his hand 
was shaking too much to raise the glass without spilling it. The bar- 
tender studied him. 

“Put it in a tall glass,”* Martin said. 

He gulped. The bartender grinned and said, “Does that make you 
feel like a new man ?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “Now put a double one in for the new man.” 

As he got back in the car, a warm happiness seemed to flood him. 
He lit a cigarette, knowing that now it would not make him sick, 
and he thought, It’s done, it’s all over, the change will conie now 
somehow. 

“Feel all right?” Tom asked. 

“Perfectly. Somehow I’m happy.” 

“Maybe I’m taking you to the wrong hospital,” Tom said. 

“Oh, no. I’m rum-sick sure enough, but the shots have cured it for 
a time and I’m happy, you know. This is an ending. I can feel it. 
Oh, to hell with it. God, I feel dirty. I haven’t had a bath for over a 
week. Everybody else looks .so clean and happy. Even the fields and 
houses look happy. Even the homely girls look beautiful.” 

“You must have been a pip on some of your drunks.” 

“No. All I ever did was talk.” 

Martin closed his eyes and prayed. “God give me love to give and 
some small understanding.” 

“I guess I needed this,” he said, opening his eyes. 

“Now stay the whole six days,” "l oni said. “Don’t itch to get out 
on the third or fourth day. Let the !)oo/c get out of you and your 
mind settle or you’ll be wasting your money.” 

“All I ever wanted to do was rearrange the world a little,” Mar- 
tin said. 

“So did Hitler,” said Tom, turning the car up the steep road to 
the two houses of Greenleaf Hill. 

Before he was put to bed Martin answered some questions 
coherently and signed his name legibly to the admittance form. 

“You’re quite pretty,” he said to the receptionist, who was in fact 
quite plain and overgrown. He smiled gently at her and at the 
nurse who led him across a walk and turned him over to another 
nurse. 
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“Here’s our new guest, Mr. Gray,” the'first nurse said. 

“Really?” Martin said. “A guest? I think that’s nice.” 

“Now just come in here. Get undressed and put on this johnny,” 
said the second nurse. “You’re the only patient in this w^rd today. 
Here’s your bed.” 

“Thank you,” Martin said. “You’re very kind.” 

The nurse glanced sharply at him. 

“You don’t look bad,” she said. “I was wondering which was the 
patient when you walked in. You should see some of the cases that 
come in.” 

“Perhaps I’ll have that opportunity,” said Martin. “But I’m an 
alcoholic, ail nght, with the innocence of a tot and the cunning of a 
tart. Would you mind stepping out till I get in bed? I promise you 
I am trying to hide neither a pint of whisky nor a pound of 
morphine.” 

The nurse returned with a doctor, who stared at Martin from 
behind thick lenses. 

“Sit up,” he said. 

“This is Dr. Rcisner,” the nurse said. 

“How do YOU do ?” Martin said. 

The doctor nieicly nodded and began wrapping Martin’s arm to 
take his blood pressure. After this he listened briefly to his heart. 

“All right. Give him the paraldehyde,” he said to the nurse. 

“Paraldehyde,” Martin said. “Well ” 

“What about it?” asked the doctor. 

“It’s just that I’ve often heard it mentioned and have never had 
the pleasure,” 

“Pleasure,” the doctor echoed. 

“This is fruit juice and this is the medicine,” the nurse said, hand- 
ing Martin two paper cups. “Take a little juice before and after.” 

When Martin took a sip of the paraldehyde, he gagged loudly. 
I’he doctor, who had turned away, wheeled around sharply. 

“Did it burn your tliroat?” he asked. 

“No. Only my soul,” Martin said. “What an abominable smell 
and taste. Like distilled kerosene.” 

“Take the rest of it.” 

“Now,” the nurse said, “you’ll get a nice sleep. Lie down. Your 
friend will stop in to say good-bye.” 

The nurse and doctor left and a warm suffusion reached deeply 
into Martin, rose to his head and sunk downward, gratifyingly deep 
and comforting, as though he was warming his whole being at a 
gentle fire. This is an end, he thought. God grant me love to give 
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and some small understanding, some small love of which I can be 
worthy, some little knowledge to help others, some small peace, 
some corner in which to compose my soul. 

“Well, jiow docs it go?” Tom asked. 

“Hello, Tom.” 

“What did you say to the nurse and doctor? They said you’re 
a strange one.” 

“Alarmingly strange?” 

“Go to sleep, boy. I’ll stop and tell your wife I delivered you 
safely.” 

“If she’s still there.” 

“Be good, boy.” 

“Thank you, rom. I’m sorry I’ve been a nuisance.” 

Martin shivered and pulled the bed clothes up to his chin. He 
closed his eyes and as 'lorn left he began to weep at the pity of it all, 
the pity warm and gentle as a summer rain, the pity of the fall 
flowers and the white starched uniforms. He climbed out of bed, 
paraldehyde and all, and knelt, almost falling flat on the floor, to 
pray once more for a small love and some modicum of wisdom. 7'he 
tears flowed gently and he rose once more, swaying and grasping 
at the high guard of the bed, vaulting over quite lightly but rather 
jumbled and seventy per cent naked as the nurse rushed in, 

“Mr. Gray! Mr. Gray! You must not get up! You must stay in 
bed. You’ll hurt yourself. Now go to sleep.” 

“Ah, the pity of it, nurse,” Martin said. “Just a bowl of cherries, 
is all.” 

“You alkys,” said the nurse. “What goes on in those minds of 
yours? You’re all the same and all different.” 

“ ‘Mr. Kurtz, he dead,’ ” Martin said. “And a rain of tears falls 
on a continent. ^What goes on is the conception and ultimate mis- 
carriage of a dream, nurse. Our lives are fragmentary, nurse. We are 
alchemists searching for a catalytic agent to change talent into 
genius, happiness into ecstasy, a house into a palace. We search 
tragically for an ultimate.” 

“Maybe the paraldehyde will work,” said the nurse. 

“In us the astral mechanics forgot the reduction gears.” 

“At least, at least,” the nurse agreed. 

“ ‘Oh lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again.’ ” 

“Go to sleep now. That stuff should knock you out.” 

“For you, nurse, the bottle is half filled. For us, nurse, the bottle 
is half empty. Is there something else you wish to know?” 

“Yes. What in hell is keeping you awake?” 
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‘‘ ‘I am restless. I am athirst for faraway things. My soul goes 
out in longing to touch the skirt of the dim distance. O great be- 
yond! O keen call of thy flute! I forget, I ever forget, that I am 
bound to this spot forevermore.* ** 

The nurse shook her head and walked out of the ward, closing 
the door behind her, closing the door on the dim room and the 
dimly roving mind of Martin as he lay there on his back with his 
tear-dampened nose pointed upward as if scenting the God he 
longed for, and shaking now and then from a spasm caused by the 
potations he had imbibed for hope and from despair, because of 
pity turned to irony, and because there yet remained in him a 
small untouched spot which had never been violated nor yet 
nurtured, > 'mail pure spot of which he had been afraid as one is 
of cancer, that it would spread somehow and destroy the colour 
r nd brightness of life. 
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Martin did not react normally to the paraldehyde. Two hours 
after falling asleep he awoke in the unlighted room. All the shades 
were dravm. Some weak daylight drifted in from the half-opened 
door to the lobby. An old bent woman was standing at the foot of 
his bed. Her grey hair was tied behind her head with a stringy 
ribbon and she wore a dirty grey sweater. Martin stared at her and 
the old woman stared back. Martin closed bis eyes again. His eyes 
were burning and he was damp with a cold sweat, but inwardly he 
was calm. His mind was almost completely empty. He did not think. 
This is a hospital, or, I’m sick. He listened to a great stillness. When 
he opened his eyes once more the old woman was still staring at 
him. 

“What is it, dear? What is it?” she asked. 

It isn’t night, Martin thought. 

“Would you like the shade up? Would you like the shade 
down?” asked the old woman. 

“It is a matter of complete indifference to me,” Martin said 
wearily, closing his eyes once more. 

He heard the old woman raise the shade at the foot of his bed, 
and light fell beyond his closed lids. 

It is sunlight, he thought. 

“Would you like it up? Would you like it down?” 

“Whatever suits your taste,” said Martin. 

“What is it, dear? Have you seen the girls?” 
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“No,” Martin said. 

“I think up is nice. Oh, tliose girls!” 

Martin kept his eyes closed and now he heard a quavering flute 
from a gr^'at distance and he listened intently to connect the notes 
into a melody, but for several measures the notes were separate 
sounds until the tempo quickened and ceased to waver and he 
recognized from far back in his episodic life, from further than all 
the rooms he had inhabited, from beyond the mountainous seasons 
ranged in serried time, the tune of an old hymn, “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” The old woman said nothing until the flute achieved 
silence. 

I'hen she said, “Oh, those girls! Have you seen Emily? Have 
you seen Rose? Why do they not come upstairs? Girls, girls!” 

We arc on tlie ground floor, Martin thought. He opened his eyes 
and smiled gently at the old woman who was staring again at him. 

“Do not be disturbed al)Out them,” he said. 

“Arc you all right?” she asked. “Would you like the shade up? 
Would you like the shade down ?” 

Briefly, as the shade was up, a corner of sunlight pierced the 
room and beyond the window Martin saw some orange marigolds 
against a low grey wall. But the room was (piickly dark again, the 
shutter closed, the picture etched on liis negative mind. 

“Sarah, Sarah! What are you doing in liere? Shame on you, in 
a man’s room. How did you get downstairs ?” the nurse exclaimed, 
entering in a white flurry and a mild fury. 

To what strange world am I reborn? Martin thought. 

“Scoot now, Sarah. Go back up to your room. You’re awake, Mr. 
Gray? You’re suj^posed to sleep at least four hours, till it’s time for 
the next shot.” 

“I’m sorry if I have disturbed the time schedule of your therapy,” 
Martin said. “I did not will myself awake. I cannot will myself to 
sleep.” 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Cold and hot. Still and tremulous. I’m hungry.” 

“Hungry?” the nurse exclaimed. “Hungry? Nobody eats the first 
twenty-four hours. Some of them can’t hold food for days. Anyway, 
you are not allowed food the first twenty- four hours. Paraldehyde 
usually keeps them knocked out for at least a day and a night. Why, 
I’ve seen many of them sleep for forty-eight hours.” 

“Twenty-four, forty-eight, five,” Martin said, like a weary quar- 
ter back. 

“What’s the five?” 
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“I drank for five days. I did not eat very much. Undoubtedly I 
am suffering from malnutrition, anaemia, dysphoria, and many 
other related ailments. Fm hungry.” 

“Well,” the nurse said, “Fll get you a glass of milk. Bjit I won’t 
be happy if you throw it.” 

“I promise to share your misery,” Martin said, closing his eyes. 
And now he began to shake, various nerves and tendons seeming to 
have entirely independent lives of their own. He felt feverish. He 
remembered suddenly waking up from the blackout, lying on the 
front scat of his car, shivering, feeling in the darkness for the bottle 
which was somewhere, under the scat, on the seat, in the glove 
compartm' feeling blindly all around until there it was, and rais- 
ing it high as he lay back flatly to see it against the night sky, and 
♦he top was missing, it must have spilled, and there could not be 
much left, possibly four ounces, and lowering his arm now as his 
mouth sought obscenely, passionately, the relief from this devastat- 
ing, paralytic grasp, and the warm flow now of the fluid, the un- 
named, which flowed more quickly to his brain than to his stomach, 
spreading warm, spreading warm as his arm fell slowly back to the 
floor of the car and he was oh, so gratefully unconscious once more, 
with the bottle lying there on the floor, a quarter ounce, a corner, 
a few drops left to rise and torment, as would the new sun, another 
day for him. 

Ihe nurse returned with the pure white milk. 

“You know,” she said. “There is something about you. I don’t 
believe you arc an alcoholic at all.” 

Martin lifted himself on one elbow without replying. He smiled 
as he took the glass. The cold milk felt new as he drank it, like the 
first snow in November in childhood, cooling the uplifted flushed 
face. He handed the glass back. 

“I'hank you,” he said, but almost with the period he heaved up 
and the milk came through his mouth and nose with some burn- 
ing, gaseous fluid from the vile depths of his being, and some of the 
fluid wetting the nurse’s uniform as she stepped backward with a 
curse that was not at all like the clean white nylon she wore. 

Martin leaned his head on the high guard of the bed, gasping 
and sweating and running the back of his hand across his mouth 
and chin. 

“It was not my stomach but my memory that revolted,” Martin 
said. 

“You threw it!” said the nurse. 

“I am an alcoholic,” Martin said. “I am a sick, slobbering 
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alcoholic with many words to hide my festering soul and cloak the 
fears of a faithless mind. Oh, my poor, poor body that was’ once so 
strong, that Tve dragged and degraded about and around till it’s 
weary, w^ary, like a horse too long in harness.” 

“You and your goddam words,” said the nurse. 

When Martin awoke from his second shot of paraldehyde, an- 
other woman was standing at the foot of his bed. She was dressed 
in white without a cap on her black hair that was combed upward 
in a tower, very black, as though it might be dyed. She wore glasses 
without rims and looked somehow authoritative, an owner or super- 
visor perhaps. She smiled when Martin looked at her. 

“I’m Sadie of the Rockingham group,” she said softly. 

“You’re an alcoholic?” Martin asked. 

“Sure,” she said. “Like you.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“I work here. I’m the cleaning woman. I waited till you woke 
up.” 

Martin began to weep softly because of her kindness and because 
he knew that she would not condemn this weakness. Sadie walked 
up from the foot of the bed and put her hand on his head, smooth- 
ing his hair. 

“It hurts?” she said. “I’ve been like you, lying there,” 

“It’s just that I’m so ashamed,” Martin said. “Because of my own 
group and everyone I know. My wife told me last night she is leav- 
ing. 

“That’s too bad.” 

“In tragic life no villian need be. Alcoholic spins the plot.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Sadie said. 

“I’m sorry.” . 

“Do you want a smoke? You can’t smoke unless someone is with 
you.” 

“No. It might make me sicker. Am I the only alcoholic here?” 

“There’s only Denny. But he’s been here for two months.” 

“Two months! Tell me about him.” 

“He’s a mechanic who owned a small garage and lived alone in 
a room. He’s a nice fellow, but sometimes — you know.” Sadie 
shrugged and tapped her forehead. “He was drinking heavy, heavy, 
for two years. Whisky. Not eating hardly. Nobody knew, you 
know. His arms and legs are like sticks. Only his head is the right 
size. An AA guy found out he drank a lot and went to his room one 
night after the garage was closed for two days. Denny was un- 
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conscious on the floor and. all around him and under the mattress 
was mohey. All over, you know. Like leaves the dollars were. Well, 
the AA guy called the police. A complete basket case he was. They 
scooped him up and brought him here. I’he AA guy aijd the cop 
counted the money. How much do you think?” 

“Five hundred dollars?” Martin said. 

“Six thousand!” said Sadie. “It’s terrible, terrible.” 

“I'he money?” Martin asked. 

“The money? No. He has diabetes and heart trouble. He can’t 
walk alone. Two years, imagine! Without eating hardly. The poor 
man, the poor man. He shouldn’t be here. There’s no more booze 
in him. They keep him here to get the money. He should be in a 
regular he.; ital.” 

“When was your last drink, Sadie?” 

“Seven months ago. I spoke twice. Was I nervous, was I nervous! 
Do you speak?” 

“Yes, I did several times, Sadie. But I never liked to, really. It’s 
like speaking in a strange language, especially if one speaks of God. 
I am not a good speaker, Sadie, not even by AA standards. I know 
too many words, and words have little feet. I’hey pick you up and 
run away w'ih you. Your mind, that is.” 

“You still have an hour before the next paraldehyde, Martin. Do 
you want some fruit juice?” 

“I’m hungry. What Fd like is a cup of coffee and a sandwich.” 

“I’ll get it for you.” 

“What will the nurse say?” 

“7’hey don’t know how an alcoholic feels. You need to eat. If 
she comes. I’ll make believe it’s mine.” 

But when Sadie came back, Martin was asleep again. She put 
the coffee and sandwich on his table and sat down in a straight- 
back chair and folded her hands, sitting there in the dimness 
waiting for her brother alcoholic to awaken again. 
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Martin awoke from his third shot of paraldehyde at ten o’clock 
that night. His throa^ was dry. He was twisting back and forth in 
the bed. I'he covers were tangled about his feet. He felt ashamed 
because his genitals were exposed and hastily he pulled the covers 
up. At the foot of his bed he saw, in the dim light entering from 
the lobby, an old man who was tied with towels to a chair. A long 
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towel was fastened across the back of his neck, then under his arm- 
pits and tied behind the chair so that his hands were free. The old 
man was earnestly trying to thread a needle, though he had no 
needle noj any thread. 

“Hello there,” Martin said. 

“Ha,” the old man answered. 

“What is your name?” Martin asked. 

But the old man did not answer this question. 

A nurse came in swiftly and cried, “Ah, Mr. Gray, you’re awake! 
Did you sleep good, then?” 

“I slept good but not well,” Martin answered. “You’re not the 
same nurse.” 

“No. They call me Scottie because of my accent. But really 
I’m from Yorkshire. Did old Tom bother you?” 

“Oh, no. Can I smoke?” 

“Surely. I’ll get a cigarette and stay with you.” 

When the nurse left, old Tom looked up. 

“They ought to bulldoze that,” he said. 

Martin laughed. “Oh, no,” he said. “She looks like a very good 
nurse.” 

Tom began threading his needle again, first carefully wetting the 
thread between his lips. Scottie returned and lit a cigarette for 
Martin, placing an ash tray on the bed table. 

“I like alcoholic patients,” Scottie said. “They’re always courteous 
and helpful unless they are out of their minds. Some of them though 
try to get out if they’ve been brought in against their wills.” 

“I suppose I would, too,” Martin said. “ I hcy are courteous be- 
cause of the load of guilt they carry. God, how many times have I 
carried the hump of humiliation like a mangy camel across the 
burning sands o£ shame?” 

“You talk like an actor, Mr. Gray.” 

“I’ll say the obvious thing, Scottie. All the world’s a stage. But 
with us it is more tragic. We arc always trying to rewrite the play.” 

“Ah, that’s Shakespeare, now.” 

“Tell me, is the whole world sobering up? Eight beds for alco- 
holics and I’m the only patient.” 

“Oh, there will be more. Somehow they seem to come in here in 
bunche«^. They get ripe like bananas, I think.” Scottie giggled. 
“Nobody’s here and all of a sudden the room is full with several 
women in the other ward.” 

“Women,” Martin said. “Tell me, Scottie, what do you think of 
alcohol and sex?” 
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“Oh, Mr. Gray! I like the one not at all and the other in modera- 
tion.” * 

“Indeed? I won’t ask for clarification. But that’s not what I 
meant. What I meant is, is there a relation between t^e two as a 
problem? It is something that alcoholics are loath to discuss even 
among themselves.” 

“It is now time for your paraldehyde.” 

“What a fitting period,” Martin said. 

When the nurse left the ward, Martin scrambled hastily over 
tlie high side of the bed. He staggered and clutched the rails and 
let himself down on his knees. 

“God ofive me love to give and some small understanding,” he 
prayed, cw.d climbed quickly back for fear that the nurse would be 
upset to know he had been out of bed. 

“This is your last shot,” the nurse said, returning. “In the morn- 
ing you start on vitamins and other medication. I hope you sleep 
all right. I’ve got to get old Tom off to bed. Comeon, Tom, oldboy.” 

“Good night, Scottie. Good night, Tom,” Martin said. 

But he did not fall asleep immediately. When he closed his eyes, 
he saw the marigolds against the grey stone wall, clear in the bright 
sun, a.Kl i^ruliarly, the flute began to play again in the same 
manner, faltering and then gaining regular sequence until he recog- 
nized a hymn again, not the same one — now “The Old Rugged 
Cross.” He opened his eyes and the marigolds disappeared but the 
flute was indeed playing, away off somewhere in the large house. 
He closed his eyes, saw the flowers again, and thought, God dwells 
in the orange marigolds against the grey stone wall. 

When he awoke in the morning Martin knew that it was late and 
that the big shakes liad left him and that now he would have to 
bear only the lesser spasms, the depression, the sudden fears, the re- 
morse, and the inward torture of returning memory. I'he flute began 
to play and he recognized immediately the melody of “The Red 
River Valley.” I must be getting better, he thought. He was very 
hungry. He yawned and felt happy for some minutes. 

He raised up on one elbow and saw a man with a very high colour 
and a moustache, rather overgrown, in the bed next to him. The 
man began to thresh about violently, then lay still, then heaved 
upward suddenly, parallel to the bed, as though possessing powers 
of levitation. Martin stared, as if at his other self there in the other 
bed, and began almost to weep, wanting to reach out and still that 
agonizing unconsciousness. “God help him, God help him,” he 
muttered, and then fell back himself, thinking. Oh what, oh what? 
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Oh, how can I ever know where self-pity, ends and pity begins? He 
raised up again and then he noticed that one of the bed’s guards 
was down and even at he did, the other patient jerked again and 
hung for ^moment on the edge of the mattress before falling from 
the high bed to the floor. Martin climbed over his own high guard 
and when his feet touched the floor, fell beside the man. I'hc man 
had turned over and was pushing himself uj) weakly. 

“What is it, for Christ’s sake?” asked the man. 

ne on, back in bed with you,” Martin said. “It was just a 
little slip.” 

The man, having reached his hands and knees, began trembling 
rapidly and sweating. Martin held him upright on his knees and 
wiped his face with the sleeve of his johnny. 

“What a rude awakening,” he said. “You were really leaping 
there.” 

And now the nurse made her entrance, another nurse yet, this 
one about sixty years of age, with grey hair and glasses, a veteran 
for sure, looking quite angry at the sight of the two alcoholics knee- 
ling there in an embrace. 

“What are you doing, what are you doing?” she cried. “Get in 
bed there, the two of you. Get in bed.” 

“It is what we are attempting to do,” Martin said. 

“This will go on your chart,” the nurse said. 

“Will it cost me any more?” Martin asked. “I am trying to help 
him.” 

He stood and with the nurse’s help lifted the hardly conscious 
man to his feet. 

“The blind can’t help the blind,” said the nurse. 

“Oh, you’re quite wrong, though it’s a poor time to argue the 
matter,” Martin answered. 

The nurse pushed the upper half of the man’s body over on the 
bed and neatly flipped his buttocks and legs up. Then she raised the 
guard. Martin climbed back in bed. 

“Now,” said the nurse, turning to him, “you are to stay there.” 

“This man fell out of bed and I was trying to help him back,” 
Martin said. 

“You’ll mind your own business,” said the nurse. “If anything 
happens you can call.” 

Martin was silent a moment, then he said, “Nurse, I may be an 
alcoholic, or rather, I should say I am, but I have no intention of 
being the object of your expressed contempt or anger. Especially 
so when this misfortune was caused by your carelessness in neglect- 
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ing the guard. The man . might have been seriously hurt. FlI be 
here for some time and ^ hope we may have, if not affection, at 
least some mutual respect ibr each other.” 

“Oh, my God,” said the nurse. “Listen to that. your bed 
clean?” 

“Glean?” Martin asked. 

“Have you dirtied it?” 

Martin stared at the nurse. “It won’t work, nurse,” he said. “You 
see, I am inured to humiliation. But if such a thing should happen 
I shall certainly call on one so eminently qualified for the job as 
yourself.” 

And suddenly the old nurse began to laugh heartily. 

“By Gog, ^ ju can really hand it out, can’t you?” she said. “You’re 
quite a boy.” 

Martin grinned at her. 

“When did this baby arrive?” he asked. 

“About an hour ago,” she said. “Since then another woman has 
come in, so you can see I’ve been kind of busy.” 

“That’s fine,” Martin said. “I thought I might be alone. What 
are their names ?” 

“This uni ’s D'nned Hilton. One of the women is a Mrs. Johnson, 
a stranger. The other is Mrs. Reece, Abbie Reece, a repeater. She’s 
here for the fourth time. I wouldn’t be surprised if it’s her fourth 
name.” 

“Four times ? The poor woman. She must have some talent if it’s 
her fourth name.” 

“She has scars on her wrists which appeared between her second 
and third trip here. Evidently she can’t do a good job even at that. 
I wouldn’t waste much sympathy on her. She’s been around, that 
one.” 

“Around what?” Martin asked innocently. 

“The maypole,” said the nurse. 

“You know what the maypole was originally a symbol of, don’t 
you?” Martin asked. 

“I don’t,” said the nurse. “But whatever it is, she’s been around 
it.” 

“Well, it’s an old question,” Martin said. “Who is more deserving 
of love and compassion and help, the sinner or the saint? It is quite 
easy to love the good and the strong but who will love the wicked 
and the depraved?” 

“You got your own troubles if you are like all alcoholics. Don’t 
get tangled up in others. Here’s your medication.” 
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She handed Martin a paper cup in which were four pills and a 
capsule. 

“A phannacopccia,” he said. “Enough to induce pharmaco- 
mania.” 

“It’s the treatment,” the nurse said. “You get lunch today. 
There’s another couple, a husl)and and wife, coming in sometime if 
they don’t get arrested for drunken driving on the way. The love 
birds, David and Helen. They spent their honeymoon here, imagine! 
But they were here twice before their honeymoon. The only thing 
new at the wedding was the cake. Oh, you'll have company, all right, 
when all of them start roaming around in their bathrobes.” 

“I suppose I’m rather selfish, but I’m glad they’ll all be here,” 
Martin said. “I have been hearing a flute, nurse.” 

“Oh, that’s old Dr. Byrne upstairs. He's eighty-five.” 

“What else is he suffering from?” 

“Well, believe it or not, he was brought in as an alcoholic. Also, 
he was taking pills.” 
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It was two o’clock the following afternoon when the I.e Crandes 
arrived at Greenleaf Hill. I'hey parked the car in the proper space 
and Helen asked David to sign in and negotiate. They were im- 
mensely relieved and felt happy and safe for the moment. 

“I’ll be in the rumpus room,” Helen said. 

The rumpus room was the cellar beneath the alcoholic ward. 
Helen wanted to sec Sadie. She was clutching her toothbrush, 
rather proudly, and her jacket was buttoned up over the wine stains 
on her white blouse. Sadie was having a cup of coffee at one of the 
formica-topped tables. 

“Ah, you got here,” Sadie said. “We heard yesterday you were 
on the way. Jesus, you look awful.” 

“I got my toothbrush. That’s pretty good.” 

“Well, you weren’t carried in.” 

Helen shook and looked furtively back and forth. She hadn’t 
had a drink for two hours. 

“Will it take long to get Dr. Reisner? I need the pracky. God, I 
never thought we’d really make it.” 

“He should be here soon.” 

The rumpus room was used as the dining-room for the alcoholics 
and as a meeting place by a local group of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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At one end of the room the blue and gold banners were hanging. 
Helen looked at them and suddered, feeling a sense of guilt. 

At that moment Martin came down the stairs. He was wearing 
a dark blue tailored robe, not one of the hospital’s, apd he was 
slightly grey and very sober looking. T he bathrobe amazed her 
because no one ever arrived at the Hill with his own things, or at 
least very seldom. 

“Hello, Sadie,” he said. “Can T join you?” 

“Sure,” Sadie said. “'Hi is is Helen Le Grande. She’s going to be 
a guest.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard,” he said. 

“This is Nfr. Gray,” Sadie said. 

“Martin. I won’t ask you how you are, Helen. You look as if 
you’re prepared to l)attle the world with a toothbrush.” 

“It’s my luggage,” Helen said. 

On a counter was an electric coffee percolator. Martin poured 
himself a cup and looked around. 

“Would you like a cup, Helen?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, though she did not really want it. She wanted 
the paraldehvde badly but she knew that they w'ould not put her 
to b^'d until tlie doctor had been located and was on his way. She 
wondered if David was having trouble about the money. Somehow 
they had spent forty-five of the sixty dollars. But there was the 
car for surety, poor as it was. 

“It’s my first day up,” Martin said. “I’ve had a shave, you sec, 
and a shower and three meals. Then I was dry for seven months 
and went on only a five-day bender. So I guess I’m not in bad shape. 
I’m glad you’re here. My cigarettes arc upstairs.” 

When he left Helen said to Sadie, “What’s up with him?” 

“I don’t know,” Sadie said. “We never had an alcjholic like him 
here. 1 le’s strange.” 

“You don’t mean queer?” Helen asked. 

“Oh, no. He’s married and has a son. Me, I don’t know. I don’t 
know what he’s talking about sometimes. But you know, he’s gentle 
and kind some way. He looks into me and sometimes I feel happy 
and sometimes sad.” 

“Has he been to A A?” 

“Yes,” Sadie said. 

“Oh, well,” Helen said. “He’s an alcoholic then.” 

Upstairs in the men’s ward, David was undressing, angry despite 
all his shakes and fears because he had tried to hide his car keys 
under the mattress and the nurse had seen him and had taken the 
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She handed Martin a paper cup in wjiich were four pills and a 
capsule. 

“A pharmacopceia/* he said. “Enough to induce pharniaco- 
mania.” 

“It’s the treatment,” the nurse said. “You get lunch today. 
There’s another couple, a husband and wife, coining in sometime if 
they don’t get arrested for drunken driving on the way. The love 
birds, David and Helen. They spent their honeymoon here, inuigine! 
But they were here twice before their honeymoon. The only thing 
new at the wedding was the cake. Oh, you’ll have company, all right, 
when all of them start roaming around in their bathrobes.” 

“I suppose I’m rather selfish, l)ut I’m glad they’ll all be here,” 
Martin said. “I have been hearing a flute, nurse.” 

“Oh, that’s old Dr. Byrne upstairs. He’s eighty- five.” 

“What else is he .suffering from?” 

“Well, believe it or not, he was l)rought in as an alcoholic. Also, 
he was taking pills.” 
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keys to the office. He had been scheming to stay three days and 
then somehow get his and Helen’s clothes and slip out. Martin 
entered the ward. 

“Hi,” £)^vid said. 

“How do you feel ?” Martin asked. 

“Like I’ve played seventy-two holes in the mud.” 

“You’re a golfer?” 

“I used to be in prep school.” 

He slipped his johnny on and got in bed. 

“Want a smoke?” Martin asked. 

“Sure, if I can hold it.” 

“You are shaking,” Martin said. “Damn near all of you.” 

He lit a cigarette and passed it to David. 

“It’s my left side that shakes most. I’ve only got one Jung. 7’lit 
other’s collapsed. I shake on that side.” 

“Was that your wife I met downstairs in what is ridiculously 
called the rumpus room ?” 

“Yes it was. And \vc love each other very much.” 

“Sure, I know you do,” Martin said gently. “But don’t be bel- 
ligerent about it. What are you so angry about ?” 

David bow'cd his head, sitting there on the bed, his hand with 
the cigarette trembling rapidly and his jaw set to one side to stop 
its quivering. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “When I drink, when I’m this way, I 
lose all my courage. I’m afraid of everything. I just want to hide. 
I’m afraid of everything, you understand? I’m afraid to walk or talk 
or see people. I’m afraid of policemen even if I’ve done nothing.” 

“Yes?” Martin said. “And I’m afraid many times, too, maybe of 
things different from the things that frighten you, but afraid any- 
way.” 

“Forget it. Who’s the guy next to me?” 

“His name is Ralph Hilton. He’s sleeping nicely now. You should 
have seen his acrobatics the first few hours. They were really amaz- 
ing.” 

“The pracky will quiet me. Where are you sleeping?” 

“Oh, I’m in a plush room now. A radio and a leather chair. Is 
pracky your pet name for paraldehyde? It doesn’t seem quite right 
that such a formidable medicine should be called by such a cute 
name.” 

“Go to hell,” David said. 

“I’ve been there,” said Martin. “Well, I’ve got to go along. I 
hope you get a fine sleep. The flute is a real one if you hear it.” 
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“I know,” David said. “Fve heard it before.” 

As \lartin left, Dr. Reisner came in and said to David, “What, 
you here again.” 

The nurse entered the rumpus room and greeted Helen, 

“All right,” she said, “'fhe bed’s ready and the doctor is treating 
your hus!)and. Will you come this way?” 

“Thank God,” Helen said. “Til see you, Sadie.” 

“You poor dear,” Sadie said. 

In the women’s ward Helen saw that Abbie Reece and Mrs. John- 
son were asleep. She took olF her shoes and went into the bathroom 
to brush her tect*.. The nurse laughed. 

“You should take care of the rest of you like that,” she said. 

When Helen undressed, the nurse gathered her clothes. 

“Get in bed. The doctor's coming," 

“You here again ?” Dr. Reisner said. 

“It’s your charming personality that draws me.” 

“Why don’t you get pregnant instead?” the doctor asked. 

“All the good abortionists are in jail.” 

The doctor li.>t“e.cd to her heart and took her blood pressure, and 
the nurse, v\ho had gore into a .small dispensary off the ward, came 
back with the two paper cups. I'ears were on Helen’s cheeks. 

“A mother,” she said. 

“What did you say?” a^ked the doctor. 

“Nothing,” Helen said. “Well, here goes. First one in three 
months.” 

She swallowed the paraldehyde with a grimace. The nurse left 
and there was a great stillness. She remained sitting up, waiting for 
the paraldehyde to work. Martin wandered in. 

“Hello,” he said. “You were gone when I came back with the 
cigarettes. Do you want one now?” 

“No. I’m waiting for the paraldehyde to work. I wanted to kiss 
Davey good night.” 

“Can you walk?” 

“Oh, sure, I never stagger.” 

“Well, get behind me. 'Fhe nurse is in the office.” 

Helen got up and stood behind Martin. He seemed tremendously 
tall and broad. He peeked into the lobby and then turned quickly 
and held her as she skipped around into the men’s ward. The ward 
was very dim and Martin led her to David’s bed. 

. “Davey?” she said. 

“Hi, Kid.” 

“I came to kiss you good night.” 
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David pushed himself up and kissed her. 

“Sleep/’ she said. 

“You, too.” 

She stiwted back and David watched her, the hospital johnny 
coming halfway down her thighs, her feet bare, watched her peek- 
ing out into the lobby before she skipped out of sight. 

Helen saw Martin as he left the men's ward, crossing the lobby. 

“Hey!” she called, feeling happy drunk on the paraldehyde and 
knowing she would have a few minutes before it knocked her out. 
“ril have the smoke now.” 

Martin entered the ward, lit a cigarette for her, and sat on the 
bed. Helen was propped up. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

“That’s a question alcoholics are always asking,” Martin said. 
“We’re always out of our orbits. Where am I? What time is it? 
About three, I guess.” 

“In the afternoon. Funny, when I’m this way it always seems 
night time. If it’s like always, I'll wake up at six o’clock and lie there 
shaking for the next shot. Will you come in and talk to me if I’m 
alone and look in on Davey for me?” 

“Of course,” Martin said. 

He had a faint smile and was staring into her eyes and she would 
have blushed some seven years before. 

“Do you have any children?” he asked. 

“A boy about ten. Not by Davey. By my other husband.” 

“You’re divorced?” 

He was staring intently but somehow kindly and she began to 
feel a little naked and then resentful. She felt a need to shock him. 
He seemed too good. 

“Oh, no. He was killed on a ship in the Pacific.” 

“Yes?” Martin said. “And were you broken up?” 

“I was relieved. Oh, God, how lucky I was. It was funny, you 
know. This aunt who l^rought me up is very religious as far as forms 
are concerned. I was dependent on her, you sec, the baby having 
just come, and I was still weak and I couldn’t stay with my mother 
because she hates me and I wanted to get a job. So she had me say 
this novena for his safety and I kept it faithfully. Then one day she 
walked into my room and stared at me and she said, ‘I guess your 
prayers were answered.’ She handed me a telegram saying that he 
had been killed.” 

Martin smiled and held out the tray for her ashes. 

“You had to marry him then?” 
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“Yes. I was in the Waves. -I got caught.” 

She arranged her pillows and pulled the covers to her chin. 

“Have a good sleep,” Martin said, snapping out the bed lamp. 

He stooped over and kissed her foreliead. 

“Why did you do that ?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Because you look so bloody help- 
less, I guess.” 

“I could have sweated this one out,” she said. “It was Davey who 
started this time. I could liavc sweated it out if he could have.” 

“And that’s why you’re here, really?” 

“No, this was the easy way out. I’m not brave.” 

“None of us arc.” 

She closed her eyes and heard him walk quietly aw'ay, and now 
the paraldehyde really began to work, loosening her limbs and 
warmly blotting her mind. 


IV 


Tom had stopped his car in front of Ralph Hilton’s house. There 
was a light on in the living-rom. Ralph had talked for a while as if 
loath to enter his home. ^ 

“Remember, try to get through the niglit without a drink,” Tom 
said. “Give me a ring in the morning, or if you get feeling too 
desperate give me a ring during the night. It’s time, you see, that’s 
important. Not all of time, just the twenty-four hours.” 

“I’ll make it,” Ralph said. “I just can’t go on this way. I’ve had 
enough.” 

He got out of the car and walked to his front door. His wife, 
Anne, was lying curled up on the sofa that was placed midway 
along one wall. The television was on. Ralpli sat clown in a chair 
immediately inside the front door without removing his topcoat. 
His wife turned her head to stare briefly at him and then watched 
the programme again without s])caking. The programme was a 
noisy crime episode working to a climax. 

. Ralph sat waiting for a break in the sound with a feeling of 
hopelessness settling over him, a hopelessness caused by the lack 
of faith he knew his wife w^ould have, a hopelessness caused by his 
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knowledge that her lack of faith was justified and that it would take 
months before any semblance of normal living could be achieved, 
if indeed it could ever be achieved. Anne, he knew, considered his 
drinking, as a personal affront, as a lack of love for her and the 
children, as a moral weakness, as cowardice, as a pleasure in which 
he deliberately indulged. She had no understanding of the compul- 
sive quality of it. Worse than this she had a suspicion that was 
almost a conviction tliat his drinking was accompanied by infidelity. 
Several times Ralph had been driven almost insane trying to allay 
these unjustified suspicions. 

He got up and went into the kitchen and drank a glass of water. 
When he returned to the living-room, the programme was finished. 
Anne was lighting a cigarette. 

“Well, what have you got to say for yourself?” she demanded. 

Immediately he became on guard and small hackles of resent- 
ment began rising. He could feel the pint bottle in his topcoat 
pocket and for an instant he had an impulse to put it on the coffee 
table before the sofa, but then the mountainous task of explaining 
the bottle and facing Anne’s incredulity overcame it. She would 
think he was once more weaving some monstrous fabrication. If 
he could remember all the words, expose the l)Ottle, explain as the 
men had, have their sincerity and serenity — l)ut it was impossible. 

“I think maybe I’ve found something,” he said slowly. 

“I hope it’s better than Fve found these last five years,” his wife 
answered. 

Instead of trying now to explain, he found himself desperately 
on the defensive. He sat clasping and unclasping his hands with his 
head bowed, not looking at his wife, thinking of the speaker who 
had had the D.T.’s, of Tom, who had been jailed so often and who 
still had unpaid debts after six years of sobriety, of other snatches 
of talk he had heard that indicated he had not reached such a 
disastrous state as others had. 

“Well, I found out I’m a drunk,” he said. “I’m an alcoholic, all 
right. I know that now. I’d like to do something about it now that 
I know, now that I admit it. But I found out, too, that I haven’t 
done so badly even so. I’ve never been locked up or sent to a 
hospital or been arrested. I didn’t pile up debts. I haven’t been 
drunk in public so that anyone could take offence. We have a 
fairly decent home, a summer cottage, a car, a bank account. I 
haven’t lost my driver’s licence. I’ve never been fired from a job. 
Maybe I could start now, again, with all this so that I wouldn’t 
have to go any further.” 



“You haven’t done this or that, have you?” she said. “Who’s been 
handling the money? Who’s been running the home? You? If you 
were running things, where would we be?” 

“But don’t I earn the money?” he asked. “Don’t I give you my 
pay? Isn’t that anything? Have you ever been really in want for 
anything reasonable?” 

“Yes, you turn over the money and then steal it back out of my 
bag.” 

“In the name of Jesus. I don’t steal it. It’s money I’ve earned. 
And I take only a dollar or so to buy cheap wine.” 

“You don’t buy cheap wine when you’re away from home.” 

“But that isn’t my pay. That’s expense money for my sales 
trips.” 

“You wouldn’t think of saving a little of it and bringing it home, 
would you? No, you have to eat steak and drink whisky in the 
hotels. And God knows what else you buy, what running around 
you’re doing.” 

“Good God, I’m home every night except for two nights a month 
on the road. I low can I be running around ?” 

“I’m the one who has kept things together,” she said. “Not you. 
Always you. Always I’m supposed to worry how you feel.” 

“If you do, it is your own security you are really worrying about, 
not me,” he said. “Oh, to hell with it! Do you hear? I thought to- 
night I could come home and maybe you would believe me and 
maybe something new would happen. But it won’t. It’s the same old 
rat race. Either we argue or we both freeze up. I’m sick to hell of 
it.” 

He took the bottle from his pocket, unscrewed the top, and took a 
defiant gulp in front of her, to end it, to prove finally that he was 
done, it was over, and to hell with it, anyway. 

“You didn’t have any money,” she said. “Where did you get 
that bottle?” 

“It was the test,” he said. “You see? T wasn’t going to take a 
drink, just have it there in case I got too bad. It was a test and now 
I’ve failed. And so have you. If you had been in bed, if only I could 
have gone up to sleep, just sleep — it isn’t much to ask because 
you’ve got the home and everything, it isn’t my home, I just sleep 
here — if I could have gone up and slept.” 

“Oh, go to bed,” his wife said. “You’re drunk. So they bought you 
a* bottle to get sober with. A fine bunch.” 

“Yes, they are,” Ralph said, taking off his coat and leaving it in 
the chair. “They know, you see. They know me like you don’t after 
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twenty years. And Til get sober and stay sober no matter what hap- 
pens, without your liclp.” 

“It’s the whisky talking,” she said. “You were always so sure of 
getting sSber when you’re d’ unk.” 

“All right, all right,” he said. 

“What are you doing with the bottle?” 

“I’m taking it to bed. I’ll put a nipple on it and drink it slow. See? 
There it is, a bottle of whisky not hidden. The Big Pay-off and 
Heart-line and Life Can Be Beautiful, all in a bottle.” He became 
almost incoherent. 

On the way upstairs he thought, if I drink the whole pint, that 
will be more than a quart in twelve hours. 

About two o’clock Ralph awoke lying on his back. When he 
opened his eyes he saw the stars and his mind flurried to locate him- 
self. He felt as if he were afire and he wanted only to be uncon- 
scious again as rapidly as possible. He opened the bottle and drank. 
Twice more he awoke and each time the first thought that came to 
him was, I won’t get off this one, this one finishes me. Then the 
drink knocked him out once more. When he awoke at half-past six, 
the bottle was empty and he became somewhat terrified. He got up 
and went to the bathroom and splashed water on his face. Then 
he combed his hair. He sat on his bed a few moments, got up and 
looked out at the grey street. Some leaves were lying colourlessly 
on the lawn. Alternately he was numb and quivering. He opened 
his bureau drawers and pawed the clothes a!)Out, even though he 
was certain no bottle was hidden there. He looked with the same 
hopelessness at the closet shelf. He picked up his coat and began 
searching in his poCkets. He heard his two small daughters stir- 
ring in their room and he crossed the hall and opened their 
door. 

“Now don’t get up yet,” he said. “Keep your door shut.” 

They stared witliout answering. Back in his owi^room he found 
the paper with the telephone number, but as he started to go down- 
stairs, his wife appeared. 

“What are you doing this early ?” she whispered. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Will you leave me alone?” he said in a fierce whisper. “Will you 
leave me alone?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said. 

“Did you drink all that whisky?” 

“In the name of God, will you leave me alone?” 
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He went downstairs and for a few moments walked back and 
forth in the living-room, looking out at the deserted street, at the 
day he dreaded, at the life he didn’t want, then straightening the 
sofa scarf, putting a book back in its case, walking, walking, and at 
last, as if remembering suddenly, grabbing desperately at the phone. 
It seemed to ring a long time before anyone answered. Finally he 
heard Tom say hello. 

“Ralph Hilton,” he said. “I guess I didn’t make it.” 

“Well, take it easy, boy,” 'loin said. “Did you sleep at all?” 

“Off and on between drinks. Clan you come over?” 

“Sure. I’ll get dressed right away. Just take it easy. Listen, put 
on a pot of coffee and we can talk it over.” 

“Aii right.” 

“Leave the front door unlocked so I can come right in. There’s 
no ix)int in arousing the neighbour’s curiosity.” 

Ralph took the latch off the front door and went into the kitchen 
and got the coffee ready. 

He opened a cupboard and searched among the bottles and cans 
of spices and Lontliinents. He took out a bottle and stared at the 
label, which read Pure Vanilla Extract. He could not read the 
smaller lettering without his glasses and they w^ere upstairs. He 
started for the stairs, then hesitated and entered the living-room, 
turned on a floor lamp by the sofa, sat down, and began holding 
the bottle at various lengths, squinting, then rubbing his eyes and 
squinting again. He found the word alcohol^ saw a figure that 
was either a 3 or an 8 with a zero after it and a per cent sign. 
And now it seemed terribly important to find out whether the ex- 
tract was 30 per cent or 80 per cent. If it was 80 there could not 
be much in it that might be poisonous or would make him sick. Be- 
cause of his wife and children he was afraid to go upstairs for his 
glasses. He thought frantically and remembered a paper cutter that 
was in the desk. It had a magnifying glass set in one end. He found 
it quickly. He returned to the lamp by the sofa. The 80 per cent 
loomed large and reassuring. Without hesitation he raised the bottle 
and drank half its contents. As he lowered it he heard Tom com- 
ing up the walk. Quickly he screwed on the cap, put the bottle under 
the sofa, and went to the door. 

“Hi,” Tom said softly, stepping in. He gave a quick shrewd glance 
at Ralph. 

. “Come in the kitchen,” Ralph said. “The coffee’s ready.” 

Tom sat down and stirred his coffee slowly. Ralph raised his cup 
with both hands but he couldn’t hold the cup to his lips without 
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spilling it. He set it down and leaned ever, sucking the hot liquid 
and pressing his hands between his knees. 

“Have you been able to sweat out a drunk other times?” Tom 
asked. 

“Not lately. I’ve had to taper off. I don’t know. I’ve never been 
this bad before. I don’t know how I’m going to get off this one. I 
used to be able to eat a little, now even the thought makes me 
sick.” 

“Well, there’s other ways,” Tom said softly. 

“What other ways?” 

“Well, places you can go to get dried out. Sobered up, 
that is.” 

“Oh hell, I couldn’t go to a place like that.” 

“Wait a minute now,” Tom said. “Easy does it. I’ve been in one. 
The only thing is, some of the places make it so easy a man might 
want to try it again.” 

“Oh God, no!” Ralph said. “Not if you really got off it. Where 
were you ?” 

“A place called Callahan’s Health Farm. They taper you off 
there. You have your own jug with your name on it. 'I'here’s only 
men. The food’s good. You get medication. But I don’t go much for 
the tapering off because you leave still with the taste for booze. 
Well, there’s Grecnleaf Hill, llie food’s not so good but it is ade- 
quate and healthy. You’ll get paraldehyde, which is like a great 
belt of whisky except it oxidizes rapidly and passes off, not like 
alcohol. You’ll get sedatives and vitamins to build you up. You get 
a doctor’s examination when you enter.” 

“Supposing I get the D.T.’s?” 

“Oh hell,” Tom said. “You’re not that bad. You don’t look in 
tough shape at all. It’s up to you and your wife, of course. You’ll 
have to discuss it with her. But I’d decide one way or the other 
now. Do you want me to leave a while so you can talk to her?” 

“No, no,” Ralph said. “Maybe you could explain it. I don’t 
know. I couldn’t stand talking to her now.” 

“Well, maybe you’d better call her. If you were going to go, it 
might be better to leave before the children get up and the neigh- 
bours are around.” 

Ralph went halfway up the stairs from the kitchen and called 
softly, “Anne, Anne, can you come down a minute?” 

He came back and sat down. 

“Did she hear you?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, she’s been listening all the time,” Ralph said. 
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Mrs. Hilton came down into the kitchen. She was pale and dis- 
traught and was trembling slightly. 

“Well, I guess you’ve really done it this time,” she said to Ralph. 

“Gould we talk a few minutes, Mrs. Hilton?” Tom ^sked. 

“This is Tom,” Ralph said. 

“How do you do? Is there anything you can do with him?” 

“Well,” Tom said, “I know how you must feel but things will 
work out all right. This isn’t unusual, you know, though I realize 
that’s probably small comfort to you right now. I’his is a sickness 
like any other. Gan we talk somewhere?” 

Remembering the vanilla extract under the sofa, Ralph said, 
“Why don’t you go in the sun porch and close the door?” 

“God, what a mess you are,” his wife said, crossing the kitchen. 
“Gome this way, Mr. ?” 

“Just Tom, Mrs. Hilton.” 

In the sun porch 'i bm said, “Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Hilton. Did 
you overhear our talk in the kitchen?” 

“Yes,” Anne said. “Oh, I hope you can do something with him. 
I’ve tried every il ing^ every tiling, from being kind to getting mad. I 
can’t do anything else.” 

“Sure, sure,” Ibm said softly. “I don’t know why it is but a man’s 
wife never can get him sober or help keep him sober until the man 
makes up his mind for .some other reason. He’s too ashamed and 
carries a burden of guilt and with his wife he’s always on the de- 
fensive, trying to justify himself. It’s not your fault. I’m sure you’ve 
done everything possible. It’s probably for the very reason that you 
love each other that you can’t help him. Only another drunk like 
myself can really understand him because I’ve been like him. The 
thing now is to get him sober and then I think we can help him if 
he wants to be hcl{)cd.” 

“Oh, I guess he does all right.” 

“Well, what do you think of the hospital? It’s not bad, really. 
And it is the quickest and easiest way to get him sober. Then there 
is yourself and the children to consider. You’ll all be upset with 
him around shaking and heaving and maybe trying to sneak drinks. 
If he stays home and drives the car, he’s liable to get picked up 
and lose his licence.” 

“If he lost his licence, he’d lose his job. He’s a salesman.” 

“How about his job? Has he been working?” 

. “I don’t know, llie day before yesterday he went out and came 
back late but I don’t know if he made any calls. Yesterday he 
stayed home.” 
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“Can you say he’s sick, if his boss calk?” 

“No, not any more. I’m through lying for him. I just can’t do it 
any more. I shudder when the phone rings.” 

“I knftw,” Tom said. “I put my wife through that torture. If he 
goes in today, they won’t let him make a call till tomorrow noon at 
the earliest. Gan you just say your husband has been called away 
and that he will telephone tomorrow? Then we’ll leave it up to 
Ralph to explain. He’ll have to do a little sweating with this thing. 
Maybe the boss won’t call anyway, if he thinks Ralph is out 
around.” 

“All right,” Anne said. “Shall I have him pack some clothes?” 

“Oh, no. We can go right along. He can get a toothbrush and 
stuff there. He’s suffering a lot, you know, physically and mentally, 
so the sooner he’s in bed with medication the better.” 

When they entered the kitchen, Ralph was staring out into the 
yard. 

“Well, what do you say? Shall we go?” Tom asked. 

“Like this?” Ralph asked. “Right away?” 

Tom chuckled a little. “At least you’re conscious, which was 
more than I was when they dumped me at Callahan’s Farm.” 

“All right.” 

Ralph started towards the front door. He stopped and turned. 

“I’m sorry, Anne,” he said. “Oh God, I’m sorry. For you and the 
children.” 

“All right,” Anne said. “Go ahead now. We’ll be all right.” 
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The events of that day were implacable and moved with an almost 
mathematical precision, though it is doubtful that any normal per- 
son watching Evelyn Johnson would have observed this, nor indeed 
would Evelyn Johnson herself, for she was still under the illusion 
that it was her will that was making decisions for her whereas in 
reality the sequence of occurrences was contrary to her wishes and 
she would have refused this day’s destiny if she had been given a 
conscious choice. That she would be blamed was also inexorable, 
since to accuse is in the nature of man, whose understanding re- 



mains, of a necessity, restricted, and whose consciousness apparently 
will never reach that scope where all, every factor, is encompassed 
and his judgment finally is a joyful accepting silence. Evelyn John- 
son blamed herself, not consciously always, since reseirtment lent 
her justification and self-pity gave it emotional validity, but in the 
depths of her being where the awareness of guilt spread her con- 
ception as in a monstrous nativity, guilt and shame wrenching a 
simple contrition into an unnatural shape that could not be ex- 
pelled. She was no longer capable of discerning within herself the 
false from the genuine, nor was the real purpose of her conscious 
thought always apparent to her. 

Thus, when she told her children, and insisted above their objec- 
tions, that they should buy their lunches at school that day, she be- 
lieved the explanation she gave her husband, Robert. She would be 
just too busy with house-cleaning and washing clothes to prepare 
their lunch. 

“That’s all, is it?” Robert remarked. “Just house-cleaning and 
washing clothes.” 

She did iioi. pursue the subject. Her back was towards her hus- 
band and his dry tone made her inside (juiver as in a first timorous 
fcetal stirring. She hurried to the living-room where her two children 
were preparing to leave. 

“Have you got your quarters for lunch ?” she asked, reaching for 
her handbag on the desk. 

Her son, Robert, Junior, who was twelve, shook his head. 

“You know we haven’t any money,” he said. 

“I’ve got a dime but it’s for Scout dues,” his sister answered. “I’m 
going there from school,” 

“All right, Elaine.” 

Evelyn Johnson thoughtfully returned her handbag to the 
desk. 

“I haven’t any change,” she said. “Sec your father for lunch 
money.” 

She stood, tense and listening, while her husband gave the chil- 
dren their money. When they returned she opened the front door 
and kissed them as they wTiit out. 

“You’re not sick this morning, Mama?” Bobby asked. 

“No. I’m all right,” she answwed, smiling. She felt a painful un- 
worthiness at his concern and a growing agitation at the thought 
of saying good-bye to her husband. 

“You didn’t have any breakfast,” Bobby persisted, still looking 
up at her. 
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Evelyn stepped past him as though to. look at the shrubbery by 
the door. 

“No. ril have it as soon as your father leaves. I slept a little late. 
Isn’t it nioe and warm and sunny today? Will you watch football 
practice after school?” 

“I’ll come home. Maybe you’ll want me to do something.” 

“Come on, Bobby,” his sister called from the pavement. 

“No. There’s nothing, nothing for you to do,” Evelyn Johnson 
said. “Go on, now.” 

She went back to the kitchen and poured herself a cup of coffee, 
but she did not want to try drinking it till Robert had left. He re- 
turned from his bedroom, knotting his tic. 

“Tonight we’ll go over the bills,” he said. 

Her husband had the habit of discussing each bill thoroughly 
before writing a cheque for it and it seemed to her that his questions 
implied criticism. This increased her doubt of her judgment, so that 
even small decisions loomed threateningly. 

Evlyn walked to the front door with him. He opened the door 
and turned to her. Their glances met briefly with a i)eering quality 
as he leaned to kiss her. For the past two itionths he had taken to 
kissing her on the check instead of the lips and now at his touch 
she felt chagrined and wounded. 

“Have you any money?” he asked, moving out on the wide brick 
step. 

“No,” she said. 

“Perhaps that’s best,” he remarked. He went on down the walk. 

Evelyn Johnson closed the door and leaned her back against it, 
trembling. 7'he sun sXrcamed in the rear windows of the living- 
room, lighting up the dust under the desk, the lint on the carpet, 
the finger marks on all the polished surfaces. She stared a few 
moments, waiting for the breach in her dignity to heal, before re- 
turning to the kitchen. Now, she thought. I’ll arrange the day. 

But the smell of the bacon she had cooked was rather sickening. 
The telephone rang and she frowned. She stood up uncertainly. 
When it stopped ringing, she carried her coffee to the sink and 
emptied half a cup. I’hen she entered the dining-room and took a 
half-pint of whisky from under the linen in the sideboard. As she 
did she remembered a remark someone had made once, that whisky 
was put up in half-pints for sale to old women and rummies. It was not 
a happy thought but when she poured the whisky in her black 
coffee, she said, “Coffee royal,” and that sounded rather nice. It 
tasted rather nice, too, and she ate two slices of toast, and because 
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she did. not have to force 'herself she felt she could have another 
one, just to give her the initial energy to start the day’s toil. 

She had gone to bed quite early and drunk the pint of port 
wine in her pillowcase, most of it before falling asleep, ^hich had 
been an hour or two after, and the remainder when she woke up 
during the night. She had not intended to drink it but the loneliness 
had overcome her, the loneliness and the desire for her husband 
whom she knew would not enter her room. It was two and a half 
months since he had come to her and the wine deadened the 
thought that he might be spending himself elsewhere. But her eyes 
had been clear on waking up, and her face composed, and this 
facade had given her the confidence to tace her family as she pre- 
pared breakfast. 

Evelyn walked to the living-room and looked into the large 
mirror above the fireplace. Her eyes and face remained calm and she 
smiled a little, thinking, I’ll have a good day, which meant that she 
would be able to drink a small amount happily and for only the 
calmness and strength necessary for the day’s activities. 

When she pkW'd up her cup she was surprised to find that she 
had finished the drink already, but this faintly disturbing realization 
was displaced as the small unusual action, which would allow her 
expansion, was revealed to her. She made another coffee royal and 
carried it to the flagstone patio outside the kitchen. She had never 
done this before. She set the cup on the tubular metal table and sat 
down and lit a cigarette without the fear that it would nauseate her. 
The sun was caressingly warm. The lawn sloped gently downward 
to the high rustic fence in the rear. There were pools of shadow 
under the low thick foliage of the split maple and the oak and 
columns of shade from the three poplars back by the fence. Slie 
saw two robins, one blucjay, four sparrows, and a grey squirrel 
jumping along the top of the fence to the poplars. A yellow leaf 
fell and she followed it as it drifted down, first one side of the leaf 
tipping up, then the other, as it rocked gently downward through 
an invisil)le sea. 

Everyone, she supposed, was vacuuming or sorting clothes or dry- 
mopping the polished floors. She sat perfectly still, thinking: The 
yellow leaves are falling, the squirrel is hunting, the birds are search- 
ing, the sunlight falls on the green, green lawn — and wanting some- 
how to reach through to something, to touch the faint source of 
colour and movement and to be pure, not thinking this but longing 
in a subdued manner which did not disturb her lethargy. She re- 
mained within the quietness of herself for five minutes, then she 
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rose with a vague air and went into the kitchen. Her elbow jarred 
the door jamb, making the cup rattle on the saucer, and this sur- 
prised her, both the noise and the passing pain. It was a warning 
she was irrcapable of heeding. 

When Evelyn returned to the terrace she brought the morning 
paper that her husband had already read. It was folded to an inside 
page. She put her clliow on the table, leaning her head on her hand. 
The faint blonde hair of her forearm glinted in the sun and her eyes 
followed the line on the inside of her arm where the down ended 
along a blue vein. Then she glanced at the paper, at the title of an 
article, “The I.ife Stream.” The heart, it said, pumps four to five 
quarts of blood per minute, astonishing, considering that the total 
volume of blood in an individual is only twelve to thirteen pints. 
The stream of life is flowing at the rate of eighteen hundred gallons 
every twenty- four hours. A great fear stabbed her and she pushed 
the paper ixway and drank quickly, emptying the cup and hurrying 
back into the kitchen. She piled the breakfast dishes in the sink 
rapidly, washed them, and put them in the draining rack. 7’he half- 
pint was more than half empty. She picked it up and hurried into 
her bedroom, clutching her robe tightly about her middle in a pro- 
tective gesture. She glanced flectingly at herself in the dresser 
mirror, pushed her hair back with one hand, and entered the bath- 
room where she set the bottle beside the tub and turned on the 
hot water. She disrobed and walked back into the bedroom. 

Beneath her underwear in a bureau drawer was a fifth of sherry 
in which three or four inches of wine was left. She drank this in 
two gulps. 

She decided to hafvc a bath. In the tub Evelyn scrubbed herself 
vigorously. She looked over the side to make sure the bottle was 
there, for several times she had felt faint while bathing, faint and al- 
most hysterical. The bottle was within reach. She opened it and 
swallowed half the remaining contents, frowning at the taste. She 
rubbed her breasts softly with thick suds. When she had rinsed and 
dried herself she stood before the door-length mirror. The bottle 
was somehow in her hand and she thought: What an ad. She 
finished the bottle and shoved it down deep below the dirty clothes 
in the laundry hamper. 

Perhaps it was now that Evelyn Johnson passed over into a black- 
out. Blackout is, simply expressed, loss of memory, but it is more 
than this, for below the normal surface appearance that might con- 
vince even a keen observer that the victim is not even drunk, there 
is an irrational turmoil of thought and emotion that may remain 
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hidden jor break out into* inexplicable action. There is no sharp 
division between normal awareness and the blackout area, which 
is marked off on either side by the jag.i:(cd loss and the jagged 
recovery of memory, and the real terror lies on the far siflc, where, 
recovered, the victim finds the fabric of his life rent. Now, Evelyn, 
standing once more before the mirror, exercised thought and action 
with the illusion of control, at once speculating about her naked- 
ness, ostensibly rational, and planning in thoughts that hardly 
touched her mind, planning without sequence, as perhaps an animal 
docs to replenish her supply of alcohol. 

She became somewhat entranced with her body, quite profound 
about it with her mind unrestrained and living now on a plane sud- 
denly separated from the suburban world with its intolerable weight 
of circumstances, all of which had become to her only duties. On 
the inside of her hips were the faint watermarks of the stretched 
skin of childbirth. Making me a genuine full-bond mother, she 
thought. 

She cupped her breasts and stood on tiptoe to cure the flat, 
earthy, peasant look of women without shoes. A pinnacle. The 
bank would be open. She turned sidewise and dropped her arms but 
remained on her toes. It’s been only an hour since the children left 
and he kissed my Lady Esther cheek. She was surprised. The house- 
work I can do this afternoon. But here, now, standing like this, it 
is a pyramid and I am the pinnacle. 

llic pyramid was an image of sudden enlightenment, not erected 
stone by stone with laborious thought, but appearing complete and 
labelled. Its base was Robert and his salary and above this insur- 
ance and far-sighted policy and security and above this yet the 
mortgage and the mortgage insurance supporting the house and the 
mop and the vacuum cleaner and the turned-down bed with fresh 
linen supporting the long lost coupling of love supporting the time 
of carrying and planning and the scream of childbirth supporting 
Bobby and Elaine supporting herself now on tiptoe and naked with 
breasts no longer pointed to the sharp wind of night but full and 
round as a suburban day. 

I’ll go over on the turnpike, not to the city. Til buy a fifth for 
the week. Evelyn went to her bedroom and took out fresh stock- 
ings and sheer black underwear and the short black girdle, none 
of which had performed the service for which she had bought them. 
She would return them, along with the perfume that the ad im- 
plied would excite a eunuch. She laughed, and, gazing at herself 
in the mirror, still saw no signs of anything but a suburban mother 
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whose beauty was softly assuming gcntlc^ncss. Her face was. yet full 
and clear. 1 am a pale drunk. But looking closer she saw that her 
checks were sliglitly flushed. It’s that hot bath. And her eyes. She 
smiled anfl the eyes were all right. I am thirty-five and at this early 
age without a love to call my own, without even a man to lay me. 

She turned around and looked for llio half-pint and then re- 
membered she had finished it and now the compulsion was upon 
her. She realized there was nothing to drink. Nothing at all. So that 
she hurried to the living-room as she was and w.as reaching for 
the phone when it started to ring. She smiled to herself and picked 
up tlie receiver. 

“Evelyn?” the voice of Mrs. Dennison said. 

“Sorry. You have the wrong number.” 

“Isn’t this I'Aclyn Johnson?” 

“I'his is Mrs. Mahoney and who, in Christ’s sake, might you be?” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Dennison said. “Oh,” as she hung up. 

Evelyn called the taxi then and hnnied hack to put on the bra 
and slip her flowered ]:)rint dress over her head and walk, quite 
languidly, if tlie neighhours were watclung, out to the front lawn 
where she touched the little spruce trees and the trunk of the white 
birch. TIic light flowered print. She had not put on a slip and the 
sun was still slanting from bciiind \\itli the shadows cast towards 
the road. Ihe silhouette will show. Would the driver he happy? 

The taxi pulK d in and she forgot to notice whether he noticed. 

“The People’s Sa\ ings hank,” she said. 

Evelyn apjjeared quite comj30sed. "I'hen' was no tremiding or 
ncrv'ousness whiili marks the unstable drunk, d’he inward gnawing 
and craving did not 'sho\v. She was stable and calm and she was 
chewing a green ;;iim that was supposed to kill the odour, hut did it 
really? 

“Yc^, ma’ar’/’ l'’e d.. iver raid. 

This w.is !:er the small hank account sh(^ had had for 

years, hefere "lie e\er maiiied, that Rohei t, who was always so 
sliarp w'itli had ro;::ni((‘n long ago. Or- 'inally it had been for 

one hundred and :if'< c dohar. hut after il h;id shut off the money 
it had dwindlerl rapidly. Slic did not l.iiov' v. li.it at first had caused 
her to leave tlte hook at the hank so (ii.it In* would not rediscover 
it. How puzzled he w'as at times! Nov/ there was seventy dollars 
left. She saw the driver looking at In r in the mirror. Could he see 
anything but tier face? She crossed her legs, raising the flowered 
print higli as slic did so. Well, I’m not asking him to buy a dozen 
new shirts anyway. 
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“Will you wait?” she asked at the bank. “Aren’t the trees lovely 
with the turning leaves ? I’ll be only a minute.” 

As she strolled up the walk that divided the lawn, she felt the 
beauty of the September day as a pain, all beauty pressing ex- 
quisitely between her breasts with yearning and desire and the day, 
the sunny day, high above her sending down its beams to bless her 
passion. '1 he bank was almost empty. She did not have to stand in 
line. She withdrew twenty-five dollars. Ihere was a balance of forty- 
five. I must remember, she thought, as she walked out steadily, 
slowing, sauntering in her sobriety, aware and alive at the day, 
hearing the horns of the flowing cars, feeling the sun, feeling they 
do not know. She entered the taxi. 

“Ijii'ivc me over to the turnpike,” she said. “I want to pick up 
some whisky.” 

Saying it like that, boldly, meant she was not hiding it and there- 
fore did not need it. Just for a cocktail party, you know. 

“I'hc turnpike?” the driver said. “It’s closer to Malden.” 

“I don’t want to go to Malden.” 

“It will cn^t \\\x two dollars for the fare.” 

I’he driver had turnc'd around with his right arm up on the back 
of tlie scat and he looked at her as she sat in the right-hand corner. 
She had lighted a cigarette and she let the smoke out of her mouth 
as she returned his start . Now she crossed her legs freely, once more 
lifting the flowered print high, then spreading its wideness with an- 
other careless flick or so. She saw the driver, a young man, lower 
his eyes and then raise them quickly. Had he seen the flesh of her 
thighs ? 

“I didn’t ask you what it cost,” she said haughtily. 

“Yes, ma’am,” the driver said. 

I’m still good-looking and I’ve got a good shape. She lowered the 
window and the breeze was cooling and helpful. Rit the day was 
high, very high, rather distant. She did not know what she meant 
by this exactly. I have a certain station in life. Robert loves detail. 
A smutty pun could be made. I’lic driver was adjusting the mirror. 
So he wants to look, like they all tio, cowardly and furtively, even 
Mr. Dennison and all Robert’s friends. She began to shake a little, 
ever so little, and she wished he would hurry. Would she be able to 
sneak one without his seeing? I'he hysteria of her need was mount- 
ing. 

They were at the turnpike now and it was only a mile to the 
store. Iler chin was trembling slightly and she clamped her teeth. 
My own teeth, white and clean as any half-stripped, three-thou- 
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sand-a-week, untalented piece of flesh posing obscenely before 
soldiers and making them long for what it was impossible for them 
to get. Oh God, I am not this way. She felt as if she would weep but 
she lit another cigarette and saw the slanting sign of the liquor 
store. 

In the few moments that it took the taxi to stop before the store 
and the driver to get out, the veils of her being were ripped asunder 
and she saw her naked soul exposed pitilessly in the white light that 
incised the sombre darkness of her mind. No words formed. There 
was only a complete and sudden realization, like a stabbing pain in 
her heart, and then just as completely gone, vanished, leaving not 
even time for a plea for mercy, a cry of defence, or an acknowledg- 
ment of offence. The driver, who had opened the door, saw only 
that she shuddered quickly before getting out. 

Evelyn Johnson had no choice as she walked into the store, no 
more choice than a patient has of a cancer’s growth. She was wholly 
alone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” the clerk said. 

“Oh, I wanted some whisky,” Evelyn said casually. 

“Yes, ma’am ?” the clerk said. 

Why in Christ’s name do they all say Yes, ma’am? It makes me 
feel plain. Shall I get a fifth or two fifths? I can put it in the cellar. 
I can’t waste the money on taxi fares. 

“I wanted a fifth or something. Something that mixes well,” she 
said, continuing the act though she was cringing now inwardly for the 
drink and knew each word would delay it. “And a fifth of Gordon’s 
gin,” she said, which astonished her because she had never drunk 
gin before. I act too.well. 

The clerk went for the gin and she looked along the row of 
whisky bottles with their bright labels, remembering the man of dis- 
tinction and the foreign correspondent and the sportsman, man, that’s 
whisky, and your key to hospitality in the deep old Southern tradi- 
tion, that’s all. 

“Give me a whisky that is old something,” she said. “Like Old 
Crow or Old Grandad or Old Thompson or Old Ovcrholt or Old 
Fitzgerald or Old Black Joe. But not any old Jock or old Sandy. I 
don’t want Scotch.” 

The clerk laughed. “Most of them old ones arc bourbon,” he said. 

“Well make it bourbon, then.” 

“Here’s the bourbon,” the clerk said. 

“Oh, and I want a half-pint of brandy. Let’s see, it was Christian 
Brothers.” 
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Christian Brothers? God! That was different. But then not so 
different as you might at first think. Father John’s, St. Joseph 
aspirin, Three Monks wine, an ecclesiastical assortment of medi- 
cines and booze. She put the half-pint in her handbag^and dis- 
covered the clerk looking at her with some little obscene twist on 
the corner of Iiis mouth. 

As she left the store, she glanced at a filling station next to it and 
breathed deeply in relief. She walked cjuickly to the cab, put the 
two bottles on the seat, and said, “I’ll l)e just a moment.” In the 
ladies’ room of the filling station -thank goodness she hadn’t had 
to go for a key — she opened the brandy and took a big drink. She 
looked in the mirror for signs and decided none showed. 

She walked jauntily back to the cab. She was smiling. She stepped 
by the driver’s door. 

“Isn’t it grand out?” she said, breathing deeply wath her bosom 
close to his face. She leaned over a bit. “You can drive as slow as 
want back.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the driver said. 

“Oh, don’^ kevp saving ‘Yes, ma'am’,” she complained, opening 
the door and getting in. “You know my name, don’t you?” 

“It’s Mrs. Johnson.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Evelyn Johnson, housewife.” 

And she crossed her legs, raising the hem high as the driver 
turned around, his eyes travelling u[) to her face, which was 
suddenly very hot and Hushed. The muscles of her thighs con- 
tracted. 

“Do you want to go up the turnpike a wa\s and then over route 
one- twenty-eight ?” 

She ran one hand along her shin until her knee was uncovered 
and at the side surely he must see. 

“That would be nice,” she said, primly pulling the hem down 
again. 

I’he driver adjusted the mirror. She noticed now that the cab 
had a side mirror also. Robert had always come to her three or four 
times a month on schedule, after the boxing bouts on "I'Von Wednes- 
days and sometimes on a Saturday night it he had had a highball 
and it hadn’t made him slce])y. She was always w ailing upstairs and 
listening to the announcer and cheering silently for an early knock- 
out. 

She sat up straight, suddenly, and ran her fingers across her fore- 
head. She wanted another drink. Would he see? She unsnapped 
her handbag. What was the difference, anyway? ^Vhy do I hide 
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from him? He’s not paying the bills. She unscrewed the cap and 
got the bottle all ready, waiting. 

“Isn’t that a new motel?” she asked, and quickly raised the 
bottle afid gulped as the driver turned to look. 

“It was put up last spring,” he said, “ riiere’s a lot of them along 
here. Cabins, too.” 

“Yes,” Evelyn said. 

“I'hey’re pretty nice.” 

“Yes,” Evelyn said. She took another drink, openly, not caring if 
he saw, planning and yet not planning for what might be coming, 
and if it came, not wauling a defence of any kind, of thought or 
anger or indignation or self-loathing, just to have it ha[)p('n as a 
pure act, an act of Cod, an accident, say, sort of, in this high, th»s 
very high, sunny day. Slie was thinking without thoughts. Her being 
was moving vortically. '1 he bottle was empty already. “Tve never 
been in one," she said, caressing her breasts. 

“Oh, they re nice.” 

“'riiis is your own cab, isn't it?" Evelyn asked. 

“Yes. \Ve all own our own cabs. \Vc chip in for the office and 
phone.” 

“That must be why you drive so slowly,” she said, crossing her 
legs and smiling at the mirror. 

“You said to.” 

“Yes,” Evelyn said. “1 did, didn’t I? What time is it?” 

“Half-past ten or so.” 

I had the first drink at nine. A half-pint of whisky, a half-pint 
of brandy, and, oh yes, the wine, but that was nothing. 

“Why, do you have 'to be somewhere at a certain time?” 

“Oh, no. I have the whole day till the children come home.” 

“What are you drinking?” the driver asked. 

There was an immense and sliocking silence. She could not hear 
the sound of the car and the day became more distant yet, extreme, 
elevated high above her. Shall I be indignant? How can I? Do I 
want to? I want to be — not indignant — loved. 

“It’s brandy,” she said. “Would you like a drink?” she asked 
coyly. 

“I would, but not here in the car.” 

She had no reply to this. It’s your move. She was breathing 
rapidly. Not in the dark beneath the suffocating covers. She 
squirmed on her seat. Her eyes did not seem to be able to look in 
one direction for very long. 

“What kind of brandy is it ?” 
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“Why, it’s Christian Brothers,” she said. “Old Christian Brothers 
giving lis their blessing.” 

“Yeah?” the driver said. “Listen, these cabins up ahead are owned 
by a friend of mine. Maybe we could stop there and hav^ one.” 

“Just for the drink,” Evelyn said, knowing the denial was really 
an affirmation. How had it all fallen in place like this? 

The driver stopped and said, “Wait a minute.” 

She began to loosen the top of the fifth of bourbon while he was 
gone. She watched him return and her throat felt full and thick. 
He was not too tall but he was slender and clean looking. She could 
not believe it would really happen. 

“Just i’or the drink,” she said, sliding along the scat so that her 
skirt was pulled. 

“That’s right,” he said, grinning. 

“Would you rather have a drink of whisky?” she asked. 

“That would be better.” 

“Arc you married?” she asked. 

“Sure. With two kids.” 

She felt happi' f vms all right, then. He was married. They 
were both married, ilie word married had a strange sound. What 
she did he would do, even though he had not been drinking. 

I’he cabin was clean with a hardwood floor and a rug. 'riicrc was 
a bed and an easy chair ar.d a bureau, all in cheap maple but new. 

“I’ve never been in a cabin before,” Evelyn said. She examined 
the small washroom with its show'cr stall. In the mirror her eyes 
looked strange, narrow^, and the bones of her face seemed to jut. 

“Bring the glasses from there,” the driver said. He had taken the 
fifth and had finished opening it. Evelyn put the two glasses on the 
bureau and sat in the easy chair, smoothing her dress along h. r hips 
before sitting. When the driver handed her the drink she stood up 
again. 

“Down the hatch,” he said and gulped his drink. 

“Up the mast,” she replied, and started to laugh. It was the first 
time that day she had felt any simple merriuient. 'Eo hell with feel- 
ing. “Another one ?” she .said. 

“Well,” the driver said doubtfully. “Maybe one.” 

Evelyn sat on the bed and held out her glass. 

“You’re sure you w’ant one?” he asked. 

“Sure I’m sure. The more I have the better Ell be.” 

Will he start now? Will he touch me? 

“I drive Mr. Johnson to the train sometimes on a rainy morning,” 
the driver said. 
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“Who is Mr. Johnson? If he had any. sense he’d stay in bed on a 
rainy morning.” 

She set the drink on the bureau and bent over to pull at the top 
of her sucking through her dress. She felt his hand timidly on her 
shoulder and then its withdrawal. Why couldn’t he take the initia- 
tive? As she straightened up she staggered a little against the bureau. 

“You have had a few,” the driver said. 

She took the driver s hand. 

“Can wc stay a little while ?” 

And then she was flatly against him, not kissing him but with her 
face on his shoulder. She was sighing. His hands began to fondle her 
and she was blissfully still, feeling the pressure here and there on 
all the secret sacred spots. She could hardly stand and she con- 
tinued to lean heavily against him. 

“Don’t wrinkle my dress,” she said. 

“Do you want to take it olT ?” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she said eagerly. I'his was what she wanted, really 
wanted, to stand clean and naked in the light of day. But when she 
raised her dress over her head, she staggered and the driver had to 
put his two hands on her ribs to steady her. The dress came away 
from her head and she tossed it to one of the chairs. 

She stretched out on ihc bed and closed her eyes. Her breath was 
pushing her lips apart with little bubbles at each exhalation. She 
waited and waited for the humming to stop, for the day to stand 
still, for her desire to l^e sharp and razor clean, for the entry, with 
her eyes closed, and trying to hear what he was saying off there 
somewhere, where was he? in the blurred cruel edges of the world, 
in the clean dirtiness, where her dcsarc was dying, you sleep a while 
and I’ll be back, to lay me, to lay me down, yes, be back, back be- 
fore the children, forgive me Robert, forgive me Bobby and Elaine, 
as the tears are on my checks, how did it ever happen? ever hapix'ii 
in all this stillness with faint sounds roaming like small animals 
about the room, it is a tiptoe leaving, and 1 am alone. 

Evelyn Johnson pushed the cover aside suddenly. She stared all 
around as if to recognize her location. Here eyes were puffed now 
and reddened and concentrating in an idiot stare that focused on 
the paper bag there, over there, as she pushed herself to the edge 
of the lied without losing sight of the bag, pushed herself erect, and 
trembling, trembling, one step and then another, pushed her hand 
before her towards the paper bag. She seized it, leaned over the 
bureau, with her hair falling over her face, with her stockings fall- 
ing, and retreated backward to the bed, violated, trampled, ravished 
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by what? by what? having. sought innocently and unknowingly the 
last frontier of revolt, the bed and the bottle. There was nothing, 
nothing whatever to do, as she fell back on the bed after drinking, 
rolling over with a moan, neither smiling nor weeping, with desire 
dead, staring at the little printed houses on the drapes of the 
window next to the bed until she passed into complete unconscious- 
ness. 

None of this would ever be remembered. It would never have 
happened. It happened to the cab driver. It would never happen 
to Evelyn Johnson. It would be cut, mercifully, from the script and 
irrevocably lost. here would lie only the jagged edges of the day’s 
start and the jagged edges of the day’s end that was still to come. 
It was twelve o’clock. It was four hours after Evelyn Johnson had 
received her husband’s kiss at the door. But this day had been 
shaped far in advance. The sun lay softly on the tiny cabin contain- 
ing Evelyn Johnson and on the highway the motorists sped un- 
knowingly past. The day is high, very high and distant, and who 
can lean his chin in his hand, looking down there, not in forgive- 
ness for there i*: ii 'dilng to forgive, but in tender compassion and 
love? 


VI 


Mary J. was sitting by an open window in her living-room v/hen the 
phone rang. For some minutes she had l)cen staring at the tops of 
the poplars that lined a street running at right angles to her own 
street. I'he poplars were (juite tall and seeing the tops against the 
high blue sky had given her this time of peace and reverence. She 
did not think of these moments as contemplation, though that is 
what they really were, but rather as small islands in the sea of day. 
She had discovered such intermissions in the act of living eight and 
a half years ago when she had been trying to find a way to practice 
the eleventh step, “We sought through prayer and meditation to 
improve our conscious contact with Cod as w^e understood Him, 
praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the power to 
carry that out.” 

Being little acquainted with religious practices, her parents hav- 
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ing been agnostics, Mary had at that time gone to the library and 
read a number of books which had served only to confuse her. 
There were so many paths and so many involved theologies that to 
find a simple guide through study was impossible for her. So she 
stopped reading about God. 

Prayer had disturbed her, also, for no matter what words she had 
used they had always seemed to have various meanings and shades, 
and the wish in her remained really unexj^ressed. So she had aban- 
doned verbal prayer except for two short sentences about which 
there could be no question of meaning or intent, the one in the 
morning, “If it is God's will, let me remain sober this day,” and in 
the evening, “I thank God for this day’s sobriety.” She had been 
sober now eight and a half years, over three thousand days. 

But she had had a feeling of failure in the eleventh step and so 
she had taken the moment's silence which opened the meetings and 
had tried to use this during the day. At first she had had to make a 
conscious effort to remember. While doing her housework she would 
interrupt her activities and sit still for several minutes. Initially she 
had found her thoughts filled merely with a continuation of her 
housework but after a time her thoughts changed subtly. She would 
think. How still everything is, or. It is fall now, or. How far away 
this day in September is from that day in February. It had been in 
February long ago that she had taken her last drink. 

Further than this she had reached occasional moments of sus- 
pended consciousness when life and all its movements were deferred. 
She no longer had to rememl)cr or consciously seek these apertures 
in time. They came to her almost as part of her physical functions. 

Evidently they affected her physical functions, too, for Mary was 
at sixty- two just plain downright healthy. Her husband at times 
looked at her with amazement. 

“It is simply impossible that you were ever a drunk,” lie would 
say. “It must have been a great hoax of some kind. But don’t ever 
try it again,” he would add hastily. 

One would have sworn that Mary J. had never even been tipsy, 
let alone a sodden drunk who had been hospitalized five times at 
Callahan’s Health Farm in the early days before Callahan had de- 
cided that a wholly male drunk farm would be more profitable and 
less bewildering than a coeducational one. Her hair was grey, on the 
whitish side, her skin was pale and clear with a touch of colour in 
her cheeks. She was plump, not loosely fat but solid, matronly in an 
inoffensive way. She dressed simply and expensively. Only in her 
eyes was there any trace of her having known anything but a quiet 
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continuing journey through a comfortable life towards old age. 
Her eyes at times glanced swiftly, narrowed, became penetrat- 
ing. Otherwise there was a wholeness about her because her mind 
and heart were never in conflict and she had gained a deep wisdom, 
not only through her own suffering but from helping many other 
women. 

The telephone rang at four o’clock, a time at which none of her 
friends ever called, so she was not surprised that it was Jean at 
central service. A pleasurable feeling of anticipation went through 
her, for even now, after all these years, she was still eager for 
twelfth-step work. The act of helping was to her an act of 
creation. 

Her nusband sometimes jokingly referred to her as a kitchen 
psychiatrist, but Mary thought of herself as an instrument. Cer- 
tainly she had not originated any special method of helping. She had 
merely followed suggestions offered to her and had used them well 
because of the strength of her sympathy. Once she had had the 
rather frightened thought that in going to help others she might be 
playing Cod in a : !y, hardly conscious fashion, but she had put this 
thought hastily aside. She knew that for an alcoholic to be continu- 
ally questioning motives was dangerous. It could lead to an impo- 
tent frustration that would welcome the initially unifying effect of 
booze. 

“I’ve got a call from your town,” Jean said. “Thirty-four Beech 
Road.” 

“It’s a good neighbourhood,” Mary said. 

“Can you go over? It’s a gal about thirty- five.” 

“Tell me about it, Jean.” 

“Well, the husband called.” 

“Oh, one of those. You know I can’t go barging in on some 
woman because her husband doesn’t like her drinking. If she’s like 
I was, she’d throw me out and I’d deserve it.” 

“No, no. It’s not like that. The husband, his name is Robert John- 
son, said his wife asked him to call. Her name is Evelyn. He was 
rather cautious on the phone but he said this thing, as he called it, 
has happened quite a numt }r of times.” 

“Did he say how bad she is ?” 

“Quite bad, he said. But that could mean anything.” 

“All right. I’ll go over, but I hope the wife really does want to 
see me.” 

“Hey, get this. You’ll like this. Mr. Johnson said, ‘Send one of 
your very best workers, I’m willing to pay for the best.’ ” 
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“Well, that was considerate of him. What did you say?” 

“Why, I told him I would send the very best. Aren’t you pleased? 
And that there was no expense involved. And now, mind you, with 
his wife* like that, he gets all curious about our financial struc- 
ture.” 

“Most services have a price, Jean. After all these years I don’t 
believe you understand how most sober minds work.” 

“Oh, go to hell,” Jean said laughing. 

Mary J. did not hurry over to Beech Road. She slowly changed 
from her house dress to a black suit with a white blouse. She 
combed her hair and put on some faint make-up and a mild per- 
fume. She checked her money and put her wallet, with some AA 
pamphlets, in a bulky handbag. Then she sat down to write a note 
to her husband. 

“Harry. I’ve just received a twelfth-step call. I don’t know how 
long it will take. If I’m not home for supper, there is a salad in the 
refrigerator. I’m fixing the coffee, so just plug it in. 'I’herc’s a cake 
in the bread box. Hasn’t it been a beautiful day? Love, Mary.” 

The last thing to do before leaving was to get a half-pint. 'I'here 
were four half-pints of bourbon lined up in a kitchen cupboard. 
Harry still drank occasionally when they had company and each 
time he went to the liquor store he brought back what he called 
a twelfth-step half-pint for Mary. It was at her suggestion that he 
bought hundred-proof bourbon. 

“An alcoholic doesn’t want a taste of wLisky,” she had explained. 
“He wants a big belt of real booze.” 

She put the half-pint in her bag and left. She found Beech Road 
and turned into it. It \vas a development of ranch-type houses with 
a generous piece of land to each residence and with trees and high 
hedges separating them. From the topography she guessed that very 
few of the neighbours would know of Evelyn’s predicament. If her 
alcoholism was generally a secret it brought about the complication 
of continued secrecy. I'here was one good feature about being a 
well-known alcoholic. There was nothing to hide, everybody 
accepted the fact, and the only change, if there was one, had to be 
for the better, which aroused everyone’s admiration. 

Mr. Johnson must have been waiting because the door opened 
before she could ring the bell. 

“I’m Mary J.,” she said, speaking quite low. “You telephoned 
Boston a while ago about your wife?” 

“Come in, come in,” Robert Johnson said hastily. “Mrs.? Did 
you say Jay?” 
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“It’s only my initial. Just Mary, then.” 

“Oh, yes, Mary,” he said vaguely, with a faint air of discomfort 
at using her first name. 

Mary glanced swiftly about the living-room. There wag no sign 
of Evelyn, no sign of Evelyn’s alcoholism. 

“I’rn Mr. Johnson,” he said. 

Facts fell into Mary’s calculations without her thinking specific- 
ally of them. 'Fhe husband, prim, precise, a very, very mild drinker 
if at all, an eight- or ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man, bewildered 
that such a thing could happen to his wife, not a wife but his wife, 
rather outraged ;il events, not a mean man ljut a man who kept 
emotions and enthusiasms quite correctly harnessed. 

“Sit down, please,” Mr. Johnson said, as if starting a formal in- 
terview. 

“ riiank you,” said Mary. 

“You’re from ?” 

“Alcoholics Anonymous,” Mary said. 

“Are you a social worker of some sort?” 

“Why, no,” Marv said. “I’m just an alcoholic.” 

Robert Johnson, wiio was smoking, looked away towards the rear 
of the room. Mary was aware that lie w^as searching cautiously for 
a way to begin their talk and she felt a deep sympathy for him be- 
cause of his distrust and uncertainty. She understood thoroughly the 
pride which made him hesitant, and being an alcoholic herself, she 
felt culpable because of his discomfort. 

“Mr. Johnson, suppose I tell you a little about myself and then 
maybe you’ll feel freer to talk. As I said, I’m an alcoholic — a former 
drunk, if you will. 'The title doesn't matter. Over eight years ago I 
was considered hopeless. I had been hospitalized five times for 
drunkenness. I had almost ruined my husband financially and 
socially. But I was able with the help of Alcoholics Anonymous to 
arrest the disease. Now my mind is at rest, I am physically healthy, 
I no longer have any craving for drink, and I am able to perform 
my duties as a wife as they should be perfonned.” 

Robert Johnson stood up and walked to the wide window at the 
front of the room. Tlis back was towards Mary. lie was of medium 
height, slender and trimly built. 

“I don’t think my wife is an alcoholic,” he said. 

“Well, we don’t tell anyone she is an alcoholic,” Mary said. “Why 
don’t we proceed on just the assumption that it is a problem with 
fevelyn and is causing some confusion?” 

“I really don’t know why she drinks like that,” Robert said. “We 
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have a nice home, as you can see. Wc have two nice children. There 
is nothing reasonable that wc want for/^ 

He turned around now and went hack to his chair. 

“WhaC causes alcoholism he asked. 

‘T really don't know/’ Mary said. “I don’t tliink anyone knows. I 
think the causes arc so dispersed that it is iinpossihle to say this or 
that is the cause. 

“But V. iC not too much concerned with the causes of alcoholism. 
Unlike medicine or psychiatry, we don’t look for the cause to effect 
a cure. We know there is no cure as such, only a continued arrest- 
ment. Wc kno\v this from the observation and knowledge of thou- 
sands of alcoholics who have tried every conceivai)le way of cor- 
recting their trouble without success until they finally recognized 
there is no cure. AVe’re incli?icd to say that the cause is of little im- 
portance. The important thing is an honest recognition of the con- 
dition and a desire to alleviate it.’’ 

Mary could sec that Robert Johnson was impressed. He had 
listened intently. Evidently she had struck the right note in avoid- 
ing the emotional overtones that are so apt to enter the alcoholic’s 
talk. But suddenly now Robert Johnson '^hocked and frightened her. 
“I think ril have my wife committed for a time/’ he said. 

“God, you can’t do that!” Mary cried involuntarily. 

“But I can,” Robert Johnson said. “I’ve talked the matter over 
with our doctor.” 

“I’m sorry I said that,” Mary said (juietly, looking down at her 
clenched hands. “I didn’t mean that you can’t legally, Mr. John- 
son. I speak quite frequently to groups at state asylums and at 
women’s reformatories. If I had my choice. I’d rather be a convict 
than an inmate. I ask you, please, Mr. Johnson, give us a chance to 
help her before you take such a step. 'Eo have her committed may 
leave a deep and ineradicable scar. And what of the children know- 
ing that their mother was in an insane asylum, to put it bluntly? If 
she needs hospital care let me take her to a small place where she 
will be understood and given experienced care. She’d have to stay 
only a week. You can say she is suffering from chronic gastritis to 
explain her I eing there. But above all, let her sign herself in and 
agree to it.” 

“But supposing there is something else wrong with her?” 

“If she is an alcoholic there probably are other mentiil worries. 
But we find that once the drink problem has been controlled these 
other things take care of themselves. Why not deal with what is 
apparent first?” 
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“But how can she do th^t?” Robert Johnson persisted, with the 
first sign of any pronounced emotion. “I low can she drink and leave 
her responsibilities? She can’t love her children much.” 

“It’s a compulsive disease,” Mary said. “ I hat is the hardest thing 
for a non-alcoholic to realize. It’s not a matter of will power or of 
love for her children or you. I don’t know what happened today to 
cause you to call us, Mr. Johnson, but I’ll swear that Evelyn woke 
up this morning fully intending not to drink, or jit least not to get 
drunk.” 

“I’ve taken away the money ljut still she manages somehow to get 
drunk.” 

“My husband did that, too,” Mary said. “But when an alcoholic 
needs a Jrink it sc'ems that there is always a way to get it. You speak 
of love for her childien. 'The love she has for them probably creates 
guilt and shame because she drank and then to kill this terrible feel- 
ing, she drinks more.” 

“I don’t know everything about her drinking,” Robert confessed. 
“Slie drinks when I’m not here, 'bhat is, I don’t know how much she 
drinks, but that it is loo much and is very dangerous is certain.” 

He rose once more and stood witli his back to Mary while osten- 
sibly he looked for an ash tray. 

“My i)oy came home from school today and found his mother 
lying unconscious on the fh or here by the sofa.” 

I’he dee[) pain in tfiis admission entered Robert’s voice despite 
his efforts to speak calmly. He remained at the window, turned 
away. Mary did not spc'ak immediately. 

Then slie asked quietly, “Has it happened before?” 

“About four or live times over the past year. But very, very often, 
though she has been up and around, slie has been drinking exces- 
sively and has gone to bed immediately after dinner. There has 
been a long accumulation of small mistakes and forgetfulness and 
avoidance of obligations.” 

To spare Iiiin fiirtlier torment Mary said, “It isn't necessary to tell 
me any more. 1 see myself mirrored. Let me talk to Evelyn. I’m 
sure we can help her. Once she has been sober for a time the out- 
look won’t be so dcjjressing.” 

“She’s in the bedroom ofT the kitchen,” Robert Johnson said. 
“I’ve sent the children over to my mother's for supper.” 

“Do you want me to talk to her and then speak to you?” 

“Co in. Co in and talk to her. I don't know,” Robert said. “I don’t 
know what to do because of the children. If it wasn’t for them ” 

“I know,” Mary said quickly to stop the conclusion of his thought. 
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“Do whatever you think best,” Robert said in a surrender that 
was strange to Jiim. 

“There’s only one thing to do now,” Mary said. “To get Evelyn 
sober the easiest and quickest way and start her along day by day 
staying sober. Other things will fall in place.” 

“Go on in,” Robert said, still looking out the front window. He 
shuddered slightly, his head with the trim, shaven neckline, his neat, 
well-tailored shoulders and slim back shaking with a foreboding of 
some further danger to the neatness of his life. 

Mary guessed that Evelyn had overheard snatches of her talk 
with Robert because she herself would have listened unless she had 
been unconscious. Evelyn was sitting on the bed in her room. She 
was quite drunk yet, or again. She looked up quickly. 

“Hello, Evelyn,” Mary said, quietly serious. She smiled, “T^n 
Mary.” 

The problem was to gain Evelyn's confidence, to avoid somehow 
that keeper-patient relationshij) that would l^reed distrust and re- 
sentment. Evelyn Johnson still wore the clothes she had put on that 
morning, but the dress now was stale and damp in the front and 
wrinkled. 

“I guess I did it this time,” she said, trying to smile but managing 
only an agonized haring of her teeth. “I guess Fm done.” 

“Oh, take it easy,” Mary said casually, almost callously. “Relax 
a little. You’re still on your feet.” 

She pulled a chair up close to the bed and sat down. 

“You really tied one on, hey?” 

“I didn’t lie it on. It attached itself to me,” Evelyn said. 

Mary laughed with genuine amusement. She was familiar with 
all the drunken expressions but this was a new one and really quite 
discerning. She guessed that Evelyn might he a witty, passionate 
woman whose normal spontaneity had been suppressed in adjusting 
herself to suburban life and her husband’s traits. Mary glanced 
about. I’here was no bottle in evidence. Evelyn’s head drooped in 
a despondent fashion. 

“How do you feel?” 

“Awful,” F\elyn said. 

“Well, you pr">baljly know I’m an alcoholic. Fve been the same 
way many, many times. I can only say this. If you arc having fun 
with booze, keep on drinking. That’s what it’s for. But if it’s making 
you sick and you’re filled with self-disgust and you want to stop, 
you can.” 

“I only drink to help me with my work.” 
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“Yes, I used to tell mysclf.that,*’ Mary said. “And in a way it was 
true at first. But it becomes a disease, Evelyn. You pass a certain 
point and then you can’t cope with it any more.” 

“1 here’s all the other things, and what will happen to them? How 
can anything be as it might have been?” 

“Did you drink much today, Evelyn?” 

“I guess so. I don’t remember.” 

“Have you been drinking every day?” 

“Mostly every day. And in bed at night. Oh God,” Evelyn sighed. 

Slie looked around tlie room with a frantic searching expression, 
fingering her cheek witli a trembling hand. Mary knew the look. 

“Here,” she said, o]K*ning her bag and taking out the half-pint. 
“Have yv.u got a glass ?” 

Evelyn did not answer but stood up and went to the bathroom. 
She did not stagger but slie approached the bathroom door with 
a tangential lean, like a ship tacking or as a hound dog sometimes 
trots down the street. She came back and sat down on the bed. Mary 
poured two ounces in the glass. 

“I don’t know Ir*w I’m going to get out of this,” Evelyn said. 
“Maybe he’ll want a divorce. He wanted to send me away. Maybe 
he \vants to get rid of me. How do I know he hasn’t got another 
woman?” 

“Oil, relax,” Mary said. “Don’t go getting all tense and waiting 
for a l)Iow that will never come. How long have you been drinking 
steadily?” 

“A long time,” Evelyn said. “Two years?” 

“Lord, I drank steady for eight years.” 

“I was silting in back,” hAX'lyn said. “This morning, you know. 
I’he sun was warm. 1 saw a scpiirrel. Everything was in order, every- 
thing YOU understand? Everything right in place. And now this. 
Why this?” 

She began to weep slowly and rjuietly. Mary moved over and sat 
beside her on llu' bed. Slie jnit an ann around Evelyn. The fact that 
Evelyn’s tears were maudlin made them no less distracting and the 
sorrow no less genuine to Mary. She knew that spiritual devastation 
was truly anguishing no matter what its origin might be. 

“Okay,” she said. “Let it go. But don’t get me crying, too, or 
neither one of us wall be worth a damn.” 

Evelyn said, “I didn’t mean to.” 

“It’s all right. Maybe you better have another shot. Here, give 
me the glass. Did you eat anything today?” 

“A slice of toast.” 
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“How have you been eating ?” 

“Not very well for a long time. There’s something wrong with my 
stomach.” 

“Yoi^ve had the heaves?” 

“What’s that?” Evelyn said. 

**Dvy retching.” 

“Almost every day.” 

“Well, it s an old complaint. It’s the booze, that’s all. All of us 
have had it. But if you want, you can get sober and stay sober and 
use the knowledge gained from sulFering as a springboard to con- 
tinuous peace and liapj^iness. I should be on a soapbox, hey?” 

Evelyn said in a dull voice, “How?” 

“By accepting help, first of all,” Mary answered. 

“Can I tell you something?” 

“Anything.” 

“My husband hasn’t been near me for over two months.” 

“Well, would you want to go to bed with a man who was always 
drunk?” 

“I’d take a drink and climb right in.” 

Mary laughed. “I mean, if you w'cre continuously sober. That 
will straighten itself out.” 

“I didn’t drink for two weeks once, shaking it out and waiting. It 
didn’t do any good. Whew! I’m sick.” 

“How about going away for a week ?” Mary asked. 

Evelyn shrank away from her and turned with horror on her 
face. 

“Is that why you came? You’re with him. I believed you and now 
you’re with him, to lock me up. I’ve got children to take care of. 
There’s nothing wrong'with me. I just need a night’s sleep.” 

“No, no,” Mary protested. “It’s not like that. Nobody’s going to 
lock you up. It’s a hospital. You’ll sign yourself in and if you don’t 
like it, you can sign yourself out. It’s just a way of getting sober and 
healthy fast, that’s all. Only, don’t be a damn fool like me. I had to 
have myself hospitalized five times before I realized that for me 
booze was the boss. I’ll drive you up and you can have a couple of 
shots on the way and I give you my solemn word that if you change 
your mind, 111 bring you back. Evelyn, my husband and I are 
happy. We love each other. In bed, too, if that worries you. I haven’t 
had a drink for eight and a half years. I took my last drink enter- 
ing a hospital. Oh, Evelyn, I’m not a social worker or a paid re- 
former. I’m a former drunk. I’m trying to help because someone 
helped me, that’s all. You’ve tried fighting it alone, try help instead.” 
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“Fin not a bum/’ Evelyn said. 

“None of us are/’ said Mary. “It’s no disgrace to have a disease. 
Don’t be unhappy about it. You’re just going to a hospital for d 
rest. 1 lere, stand uj) a iiionicnt.’* 

Evelyn pusluid herself erect and Mary glanced up and down. 

“You’ve got a nice shape,” she said. “Nice legs. And you’re 
worried ? Why, look at me. I’m short and round and I’ve got a good 
fifteen years on you.” 

Evelyn smiled and then looked downcast. 

“What’s the hospital like?” 

“Oil, it’s a small place. "I hcy just put you to bed with sedatives 
and help you sweat it out. It’s a lot easier than shaking it out at 
home, l ean tell you.” 

“Shall I change my clotlics?” 

Mary did not want her to use any more energy than necessary. 
She did not want her to collapse suddenly and become helpless. 

“Just put a toothbrush and something in an overnight bag. I’ll go 
have a word with Robert.” 

Robert Johnson w is still standing by the front w'indow. He turned 
as Mary entered the living-room. 

“Well, slie’s willing to spend a w'cek at the hospital. It’s called 
Greenleaf Hill and it’s in Raleigh. I’ll drive her, if you’d rather. 
How will the children be?” 

“Oh, I can get my mother to come over,” Robert Johnson said 
wearily. “Is the hospital very expensive?’’ 

“Eighty-live dollars for the six days she’ll stay.” 

“All right,” he said. “I don’t want to see her go. I can’t stand 
the sight of her like that.” 

A small anger w^as quickly repressed in Mary. She realized it w^as 
the degeneration of his wife which Robert Johnson was loath to see. 

“I’ll just go along w ith her, then,” Mary said. “Here’s my address 
and telephone number. I’ll give you a call when I get back.” 

“'I hank you,” Robert Jolinson said. “ I’hank you for the help.” 

“It’s nothing,” Mary said. “I liope you’re not too unhappy about 
it. I think the week in the hospital will snap her out of it and then 
after, if you both agree, maybe she could go to a few meetings.” 

“I don’t know about that. It’s something I’ll have to think over.” 

“Gan I leave you a few pamphlets?” Mary asked. “One is an 
introduction to AA.” 

.“I don’t want things like that around. The children miglit see 
them,” Robert Johnson said. “I’m going along to my mother’s, 
where the children arc. The latch on the door is set. Will you make 
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sure tliere are no cigarettes burning in Evelyn’s room? Good-bye. 

I'hank you again.” 

He hesitated, his hand resting against the edge of the half-opened 

door, his face turned to tlie ..trcct. 

“It isn't that I don't try to understand/’ he said. 

“I know/’ Alary answered softly. 

“I just can’t talk about it. She was so clifferent before.” 

“Ye^ " She could hear the pain of his sorrow breaking through 
at la^. 

“Love,’’ he said. “The loss is mine, too. But I have to try to liold 
things together some way. Whatever way I know.” 

Robert Johnson went out. Mary stood motionlessly a moment 
staring at the closed door. She wished she could have offered some 
greater consolation to him. She returned to the bedroom, deter- 
mined that at least Evelyn should not be frightened and unhappy on 
her way to the hospital. 

“Well, kid, how arc you doing?” she asked, feeling that sudden 
relief decision affords. 

There was a small train case on the bed and Evelyn was sitting 
beside it. She had a drink in her hand. It was colourless and Mary 
thought it w'as water. 

“What do you know now ?” Evelyn said. “I opened that train case 
and w^hat do you know, there W'as a fifth of gin, almost full.” 

“Have you got everything in the case you want?” 

“The fifth’s all I need with the toothbrush.” 

“Good. I’ll put what’s left of the half-pint in my bag. You won’t 
run short. Well, let’s go, Evelyn. One sober drunk and one drunk 
drunk.” 

“Drunk, drunk, drunk, the boys are marching.” 

“That’s the spirit,” Mary said. 

“The Old Overholt spirit,” said Evelyn. 

Mary laughed. 

“I never drink anything but old something,” Evelyn said. “Except 
a little wine, maybe, a little gin, and anything else handy.” 

“How do you feel now?” Mary asked. 

“I don’t feel a thing.” 

“Numb’s the word.” 

Evelyn giggled and pushed her hair back, looking in the mirror. 

“Where’s Robert? What did he say?” 

“Nothing much. He’s gone over to his mother’s to be with the 
children.” 

“He didn’t want to say good-bye. Couldn’t he have come in and 
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“No,” Mary said. “Hut he ^.ivc iiH* a ficll of a Hclt on the jaw 
a couple of times.” 

“Really? I wonder how that feels. Rohert helh me with a word 
and then silence. What time is it?” 

“Quarter to six,” Mary said. 

She saw a light coat in the open closet and took it off the 
rack. 

“Here, let me put this over your shoulders. I’ll carry the case. 
How arc you walking?” 

“Like a dream,” Evelyn said. 

They /cached the front door and went out. The evening was 
quiet and peaceful. A commiitcr walked down the middle of the 
road. Mary turned to stand in front of Evelyn while he passed. 
Evelyn lowered lier head. "J'hey stood like conspirators. 

“Shhh!” Evelyn whispered. “Not a word. It’s the sinister Mr. 
Bumstcad and Tm T3icklcss Tracy.” 

Mary began snickf*ring, tri(‘d to contain herself, and then laughed 
loudly. 

“Dickless Tracy,” she rej)eatcd. “Where did you ever hear 
that?” 

'Fhcy got in the car and Mary dove off slowly. Her handbag was 
on the seat and Evelyn opened it, taking out the half-pint. When 
they passed a thinly settled section she took a big gulp from the 
bottle. 

Mary remained silent, driving slowly, aware that Evelyn was not 
feeling sick now, only drunk, and at the same time she glanced here 
and there at the (juiet evening hushing the suburban streets, the 
gentle sun asking for only small sounds, the shadows drawing out 
into the road where leaves lay carelessly in colour, and she was 
amazed that she was so calm and happy sitting beside the flounder- 
ing feelings of a drunk. When she had first gone out on twelfth-step 
work, she had felt so sensitive to the alcoholic's illness that she had 
often returned physically sick, a healer wounding herself, but she 
had realized that her help was hindered by a commiseration that 
became too identical. So she liad practiced keeping an island of 
stability within herself. 

“I drink to darn the hole of despair,” Evelyn said. 

“Wc all have, only to find destiny more unravelled,” Mary 
answered. 

“Yes,” Evelyn said. 


F 
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“But with two children, a home, husband, why despair?’’ 

“It’s all just biology,” Evelyn said. “And I guess you don’t have 
much to say.’' 

“Why figlit it then? Join it. Accept it. What difference do the 
terms make if you accept them?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Evelyn said. “I could stand an- 
otlier one, I could now. Is it all right, Mary? But it’s the big hump, 
you know.” 

But Evelyn had lost the thread of her thought. She took another 
drink. The half-pint was empty. Mary hoped Evelyn would remain 
conscious. She would advise them not to give any paraldehyde until 
after Evelyn woke up. It was fortunate Robert had not come along. 
He would not have understood the drinking at this point. 

“I used to lie in the sun,” Evelyn said suddenly. 

“When was that?” 

“I don’t know. When I was seventeen or so. The sun had fingers. 
I’d lie on my back and the sun was sort of feeling me and there was 
nothing to think about except I used to think of Jack Hasclton. I 
was in love with him.” 

Evelyn began to weejj a little. 

“Why couldn’t it be like that later?” she said. “Even clothes felt 
different then. I don’t know. You could feel the cloth almost like 
another person.” 

“Yes?” Mary said. “Way back then.” 

“You could feel the cloth when you walked, kneeing it before you 
and swinging it, but all the time naked under it.” 

Mary tried to folloNv Evelyn's mind l)ut the words became 
obscure except that it was youth that Evelyn was remembering. 

“I was happy,” Evelyn said. 

“You will be happy.” 

“I will? I will, Mary?” 

“It’s certain. And without booze.” 

“With Robert?” 

“If you want.” 

“Oh, T do. I do love him.” 

“We’ll be there in fifteen minutes. Can you stay awake?” 

“I won’t p’dis out. I was just remembering things. Everything 
seems so long ago.” 

“You’re young, Evelyn.” 

“Will you come to see me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t let Robert come.” 
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“Don’t worry about it. Just be happy, Evelyn, that there is to be 
a change.” 

“Will you come to see me? What will they all say? Will they all 
know?” 

“No one will know anything. Just be easy. Take it a day at a 
time. Now youVe asked for help there is nothing to worry about.” 

“Why is it all so tragic? Why is everything messed up? It’s like 
some tcrril)ly thoughtless joke to see oneself at seventeen and then 
at thirty-five and not know where the blows fell or what there was 
to defend iigainst.” 

“Ah,” Mary said, “I’ve learned not to be a fighter. If you don’t 
fight you don’t get beaten. Just rest, Evelyn, c^nd one day in quietness 
you will know the shape and direction of your life is good and 
acceptable.” 


VII 

1 

It w<ts a strange house, a liousc called a hospital, though only one 
doctor ever visited it and only one of the nurses was registered, and 
yet things were not chaotic because the alcoholic patients helped 
each other and helped the elderly insane. The cleaning woman was 
an alcoholic, as were the maintenance man, the cook, the waiter, and 
the laundryman, and these people were better nurses than those who 
had the title, even thougli two of them were still drinking, hoping 
somehow to conquer by themselves the very force that had reduced 
them to working for little more than board and room. 

'riie upper story contained rooms for the elderly Sarah, Jane, 
Mollic, Jennier- -names which, along with certain characteristics, 
drifted down the broad varnished stairs to the alcoholics lounging 
in the lobby. Mollic had been crocheting a non-existent afghan for 
two years. Sarah always wanted the girls to come upstairs. There 
was a man hiding in Jane’s room and it shocked pleasantly a re- 
membered fearful hope. Jennier wrote verse that had inescapable 
rhythm, and rhymes occasionally more suited to soldiers. There was 
old lorn with his spools and reels and there was old Dr. Byrne who, 
perhaps, was not demented at all. He had three pastimes, playing his 
flute, looking at the new bridge through a telescope, meanwhile 
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speculating through whose farm the new highway ran, and reading. 
When Afartin went up to see him he found the doctor gazing into a 
book with liis one eye. There was no patch over the vacant socket but 
somel\A\ng seemed to stave through the inhamed slit. The doctor 
looked up and said, “Hahl” and klartin said, “May I come in?” 

“You are in,” the doctor said. Ilis voice boomed as though with 
a vast anger, as if coming from an echo chamber in his chest. “Arc 
you an alcoholic bastard?” 

“I accept the adjective but the predicate nominative is possibly 
inncorrect,” Martin said. “What are you reading?” 

It turned out to be Hendrik Van Troon’s The Story of Mankind^ 
which surprised Martin, who would have guessed the book to be 
historical romance. 

“I'm on the religions now,” old Dr. Byrne said. 

“And ho\v do you like them?” 

“I’m partial to the Mohammedans. But of course they’re all a lot 
of nonsense.” 

“It’s nice to have a one-w^ord opinion,” Martin said. “Simple and 
economical. Then you don’t believe in God ?” 

“Well, now, if you can define God 1 can answer you.” 

“God cannot be defined,” Martin said. 

“Why, then I l)elieve in God,” Dr. l^yrne said. 

“I don’t know whether your answer is pregnant or sterile.” 

“Are you a doctor ?” 

“No,” Martin said, somehow nattered by the question. 

“Then I’ll tell you. I’m eighty-five. I’ll live to lie over a hundred. 
Why? Because my blood pressure hasn’t varied three points in forty- 
five years. You see these ruljber balls? I exercise with them every 
day and T play the flute for my lungs and memory.” 

“Do you want to live to l^e over a hundred?” Martin asked. 

“Man, arc you daft?” the doctor roared. “This is all there is.” 

At seven in the evening the old ladies in all the rooms began chirp- 
ing and calling like birds in the notes of their various obsessions, 
and after ten minutes Dr. Byrne raised his flute and played an old 
tunc, say “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” and the voices fell 
silent one by one as he carried through two choruses. Then the nurse 
would go up and put them all to bed with sedatives and only a mild 
protest, high pitched and quavering, would drift down. The afghan 
must be folded. Sarah wasn’t sure the girls were upstairs. Jane’s 
closet should be searched once more. It is twilight always, Mar- 
tin thought, and how gently they have lost the way, not in a tor- 
tuous maze as we here below. 
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Martin loved them all but he wondered if his love was not caused 
by the euphoria induced by the phenobarbital and the seconal. The 
source is not important, he decided doubtfully. But he stopped 
taking the sedatives given to him and carried them around in his 
bathrobe pocket. 

The other alcoholics were still in bed and he could speak to them 
only briefly between their sleeps, except for Denny, who was always 
silting in an easy chair in the bay window of his room, clad in a 
bathrobe and with one bandaged foot covered by a knitted bootie. 
His legs were wrapped in a blanket. Denny asked him riddles, but 
then he would ask how close the hospital was to the slaughterhouse. 

“What slaughterhouse?” Martin would ask. 

“Why, the one in Caribou,” Denny would say with wide-eyed 
astonishment at the question. 

“Caribou is five hundred miles away.” 

“Aren’t we in Maine?” Denny would ask. 

“No. In Massachusetts.” 

“You know, I’m all frigged up. I thought they brought me here 
from the camp. I.’s^rn, they got me sitting on something that feels 
like a quarter-keg hoop. Se e what it is, will you?” 

Martin felt under the blanket. It was an inflated rubber ring. 

“Why is the nose in the middle of the face?” Denny asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Because it’s the scentcr.” 

He had a lean bald head and very clear blue eyes that sparkled 
when he gave his answer. I lis whole body was wracked and wasted 
and it was strange that his eyes remained so bright. It was impossible 
to speak of alcoholism to him. It was not certain that his brain had 
not l)ccn permanently damaged. It is said that the brain can oxidize 
alcohol. Denny’s brain must be like a bar rag, Martin thought. 

“What will you do when you’re discharged?’” Martin asked. 

“I guess maybe I’ll take a walk down to the corner and have a 
couple of shots,” Denny said. 

“I have to go now,” said Martin. 

“Well, thank you. Gee, thank you for dropping in.” 

Martin felt guilty that his own nervousness would not permit 
him to stay longer. 

In the women’s ward Helen and Evelyn were asleep but Abbie 
was propped up, her mixture of blonde and brunette hair in dis- 
array over her flushed, swollen face and evasive eyes. Martin sat 
down in a chair by her bed. 

“What day is it?” she asked. 
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“Saturday?” Martin said doubtfully. “I haven’t picked up time 
yet. Whei^o you get out of bed ?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“I guess everyone does. How are }'OiJ feelings Abbic?” 

“Ah-h-h,” she said with a rattling disgust. “How did you know 
my name ?” 

“From the nurse. Also that you’ve been here before.” 

“All the dirtj hey?” 

“It is nothing to me,” Martin said. “You’re just Abbie to me, an 
alcoholic like myself.” 

“Do I look lousy ?” 

“You look like hell,” Martin said. “It wouldn’t be so bad if that 
blonde hair wasn’t mixed in. You ought to have your hair cut 
short to get rid of it.” 

“I’ve got other things to worry about. And what the hell differ- 
ence does it make to you anyhow?” 

“I’ve been wandering around alone.” Martin said, “sometimes 
achieving a semblance of quietness and almost happiness, but then 
a nerve trembles or a hand scoops a hollow in my stomach and I 
remember that I, Martin Gray, am a patient in a hospital for 
drunks.” 

“Wait till you’ve been here a few more times.” 

“Oh no. It is now that looms large, this day. There are six of us 
here for five more days, David, Helen, Ralph, Evelyn, Abbie, and 
Martin. Six of us cast up on a desert island of ostracism, banished 
by booze, and how will we act? There is nothing for us to hide from 
each other. Do the condemned in hell hide their sins from each 
other? A short time, a long time. Is there something I can do for 
you, Abbie? Get you some fruit juice or a cup of coffee?” 

“Ah-h-h,” she said, trailing her disgust and refusal. 

“The Ladief Home Journal?'" he said with a grin. 

“Ah-h-h.” 

“You have a rather zoological response. I’ll bring you peanuts 
when I come back.” 

“Don’t be such a wise guy,” she said. 

“It’s only talk,” Martin said. “Something to thwart thought and 
unpleasant self-/ecognition. I’ve been very lonely wandering around. 
It’s nice to talk to you. Where do you live?” 

“I have a room in Lynn.” 

“With a husband?” 

“With nothing.” 

“Well, there isn’t nothing,” Martin said. “Nothing is an impossi- 
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bility unless you combine it with its opposite. I am everything and 
I am nothing. Ultimately there is only the paradox.” 

“It’s a game I don’t follow,” she said. 

“How old are you ?” Martin asked. 

“Hiirty-two.” 

Martin studied her destruction, the frangible hair, the red eyes, 
the puffed flesh mottled like a map in inflamed relief, the scheming 
hardness of her facial set. Her nails were cracked in dirty cherry, 
and the veins on her wrists looked black. He could imagine her 
slouched in a dark booth in a foul-smelling beer-and-urine tavern, 
offering herself for enough to buy a quart of wine, for sex could 
mean little to licr any longer. And yet, he thought, she was once 
beautifu\ 

“Ah, God!” he breathed. “You are indeed an exile like myself.” 

“From what?” she asked. 

“From life.” 

“I am an exile with life,” she said mysteriously. 

“What does that mean?” Martin asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” ’.he answered irritably. “Why don’t you go out and 
look at the flowers and talk to the bees. What are bothering me 
for?” 

Martin picked up her hand. 

“I didn’t mean to l)othcr vou, Abbie,” he said. “I’m rather mixed 
up, that’s all. But Fin not entirely unhappy and when I sat down I 
thought maybe I might be happier.” 

He stood up, still holding her hand. 

“And somehow I got a little sadder. That’s all. Somehow I can’t 
stand people feeling worse tlian 1 do, and I know you’ve been 
harder hurt by booze than I.” 

“I don’t know why they don’t carry the paraldehyde for another 
day. Some places they give it for three days. Christ, I’ve got the 
shakes.” 

“Well,” Martin said. “I haven’t been taking all those pills they 
give you. I don’t like taking sedatives.” 

He reached in his bathrobe pocket and took out what he had 
saved. 

“What arc all of them ?” he asked. 

Abbic stared at his hand with fascination while Martin studied 
her. 

“The little white ones are quarter-grain phcnobarbital. The next 
size white ones are half-grain. Those big white pills are tolserol. You 
should take them. I'hey don’t have dope in them and they’re not 
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habit-forming but they quiet you down. The yellow capsules are 
vitamins. You should take them. The red capsules are seconal. 
Haven’t you taken any seconal at night to sleep?” 

“Only one last night. I don’t like pills. I distrust them. Do you 
want something to put you to sleep? If it’s safe, I mean. You know 
more about these metabolic basketballs than I do.” 

Abbie took one of the red capsules from his hand. 

“I’ll take one of these. But you really ought to take the two tol- 
serol. They won’t hurt you and they quiet apprehension.” 

“Ah,” Martin said. “If they could only increase comprehension. 
I’ll get some water and we’ll have a little party. I like you, Abbie, 
only don’t look so goddam sad. You break my heart.” 

He w'ent into the toilet and came back with two paper cups of 
water. 

“Abbie,” he said. “You weren’t on the pills along with the booze, 
were you?” 

She smiled for the first time, but with a ghastly appearance. 

“No. It’s the only thing I haven’t done. Take one of the vita- 
mins too.” 

“I feel like a little boy offering his girl candy.” 

“Candy,” she said. 

Martin swallowed the capsule and the pills with three sips of 
water and Abbie took the seconal. 

“Don’t sit up,” Martin said. “Lie down now and I’ll talk to you. 
You know the day is beautiful outside. The leaves arc drifting 
slowly and all the fall flowers are brilliant. Back by the stone wall 
are all the colours, rich, pure, delicate, strong, as you felt colours 
when you were a child, when colour had substance. You see, we 
have lost that childhood awareness and for the same reason that 
Adam and Eve lost paradise. We became conscious of sin and sin is 
a challenge leading to freedom, only we freed ourselves from that 
which was most dear to us. But supposing someone had taught us 
there, was no sin? Would we have been so perverse? There would 
have been no challenge, no longing to be unfettered. Most people 
stand on a moral staircase berating the person on the step below 
and sceptical of the one on the step above. But we, Abbie, we’re 
like that French poet, whose name I forget, but who said, ‘I am 
seated on the lowest level. I can no longer be deposed.’ Perhaps in 
this subterranean world of ours there can be a peace that is plausible 
and a love that docs not ask obedience. It is possible that we can 
escape without complete destruction and that the sum total of our 
depravities will be innocence.” 
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“The words sound nice, the sense escapes me,” Abbie said. 

“Well, sleep then,” Martin said gently. “Rest, my poor Abbie.” 

“Nice advice. Don’t go yet!” 

Abbie raised herself and looked at the sleeping women in the 
next beds. They liad been talking in low voices. Now, even lower, 
she whispered hoarsely: 

“I’m worried to death almost. I’m pregnant.” 

“Oh Ciod, no!” Martin breathed. 

“Yes,” she said. “I kept drinking and drinking when I found out 
and I thought the booze would do it or the paraldehyde, but it’s 
no good.” 

Martin went to the head of the bed and pushed a strand of her 
hair bai^k. He looked down at her with a painful tender sorrow and 
a deep longing to comfort her. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Lean on me a few days. We’ll find some 
way to put things right. Forget it for now.” 

“I’m not married, you know.” 

“I know.” 

“I don’t knov>- vvlio’s to blame for it.” 

Martin stooped and k'ssed her forehead. 

“Go to sleep, Al3l)ie. Don’t worry. It’s nice you told someone.” 

2 

In the office the old veteran nurse was sitting. It was she who was 
registered, her name was Mrs. Parker, and she called Martin. 

“I noti(:(‘d you talking to that one,” she said. “Getting involved? 
Remember I warned you. Mr. Gray, you are an innocent man.” 

“Why thank yem,” Martin said, beaming at her. 

“For what ?” The old nurse glared at him. 

The inexplicable wheel of emotion stopped at happiness. 

“For my innocence. I thought I had lost it back there long ago.” 

Martin grinned broadly at her. 

“Would you like a cigarette, Mrs. Parker?” 

Martin lit one for the nu. se and for himself. Mrs. Parker smoked 
in a cautious fashion, holding the cigarette delicately as though it 
might burn her fingers and not inhaling. Smoking, for her, was a 
social act. Martin was amused. 

. “Now,” he said. “Let me put your fears to rest. I am forty-five- 
years old, a man who has had a certain amount of experience with 
both the normal and abnormal aspects of living, who has probably 
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been more virtuous and evil at various times than most men, whose 
intelligence when he is sober is not completely barren. How then 
can I become involved to the extent of self-injury? A man becomes 
involved with a woman primarily over sex, but you have only to 
look at Abbie Reece and see the extent of her physical degeneration 
to know that I have no intention of pressing passion upon her.” 

“She’s a schemer, a faker,” Mrs. Parker said. 

“Well, you forget that I am an alcoholic and therefore a schemer 
and a faker, too.” 

“She’ll try to arouse your better self. I know her. She’s cagey. 
She lives by her wits.” 

“Maybe my better nature needs arousing. If I can help her in any 
way I will, even if it means a little dirtiness for myself. She has 
been injured, and who is to say that moral injury is less deserving 
of aid than physical injury?” 

“Mr. Gray, your values are all twisted.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps. But don’t you see that I have to move within 
the limitations of my world ? I can’t cling with torn hands to the 
high cliffs of massed normality*” 

Martin left and crossed the lobby to the men’s ward. Both Ralph 
and David were sitting up, looking quite different, David pale and 
still shaking, as though from an angry fury, and Ralph Hilton 
florid but calmer. There was less than a day’s difference between 
their last drinks. 

“Is my wife awake?” David asked. 

“She was asleep a while ago,” 

“Good. But how the hell can she sleep? She must have gotten an 
extra shot of pracky or a goof ball from the nurse.” 

“From Mrs. Parker? Absurd. Somehow a woman always feels she 
will be taken care of. They arc not as sceptical as men of nature’s 
munificence. Therefore they sleep more readily. Who hung them- 
selves during the depression ? Not women.” 

“God,” David said, his jaw trembling rapidly, “you sound like a 
d-d-d-damn fool.” 

Martin thought: Why do I talk so much with these two lying 
here filled with fear and trembling? — Hilton, who must have a wife 
who is furious with him, and David wondering about his job. 

“Did you both eat lunch ?” he asked. 

David had. He was hungry. Ralph had with some effort. There 
was a refrigerator stocked with fruit juices in the rumpus room. 
Martin brought them both a glass of grapefruit juice. David drank 
his immediately. Ralph set the glass on his bed table. 
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“Drink it,” David said. “You got to rehydrate yourself. Drink 
everything they give you.” 

Martin studied Ralph, feeling strangely familiar with him though 
he was certain he had never met him before. Then he realized that 
Hilton was quite like himself in appearance except that he was 
more solidly built and his colour was higher. 7'hey both had 
moustaches and dark eyes and were of the same height. Martin felt 
somehow uncomfortable at his discovery, as if there was some 
manipulation going on of which he was unaware. 

“Tell me,” Ralph said. “Do you think there is any use of a man 
like myself going to a psychiatrist?” 

“I don’t know,” Martin said. “Fve never been to one. I suppose 
he might be able to tell you why you drink Imt I don’t know if 
that would be of any help to you. It would probably just verify the 
excuse you’ve Ijccn using. When you’re a drunk, you’re a drunk, and 
it doesn’t matter really how you became one. It’s just a simple fact 
you have to accept unless you want to die a dreary, dirty death. 
'I'hc only trouble witli me is I find simple facts very difficult to 
accept. I always f'ir.h»*oider them, and then I’m sunk.” 

“But it isn't simple, is it ?” Ralph asked. “What about the fear of 
economic security, or the torture of sitting eight hours a day in a 
car like I do? I sell shoe linings. God!” 

“What are you going to do? 'fhosc arc the jobs our happy pro- 
gress offers us. But the booze kills even small satisfactions that can 
grant some compensatory pleasure to life. The grass is no longer 
green; it’s a million stems that have to be shaved and I’ll need a 
couple of shots for llie energy and I’ve smoked so much I can’t 
smell the nici* odour of the cut grass. I'herc is no doubt that alco- 
holism is the w'orst disease of modern life because it kills everything 
and leaves you alive for a long time. It kills even pity and the kind- 
ness of friends which other diseases leave intact or increase. Ralph, 
you’ll hear me talk a lot l>ecause I enjoy words, but when it comes 
to booze, stick to the plain facts. Have you been to any meetings?” 

“Only one. The day Ijcforc I came here.” 

“Go back again and again. It’s the real hope for an alcoholic. It’s 
a whole new' way. How about you, Davey ?” 

“Aw, I w'ent for a couple of months two years ago. I didn’t like 
the people. I hey weren’t the kind I’d ever drink with. I just didn’t 
like them.” 

“Well, you didn’t have to like them all. Davey, you’re not a snob, 
are you?” 

“They kept talking about God at the meetings,” David said. 
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“I’m sure you and God could have arranged a mutual disregard 
for each other, Davoy. Did you want to stay sober?” 

David grinned. “I guess not, and if I did, I didn’t know how.” 

“You know, Davey, it's no longer Bohemian or even very excit- 
ing to be drunk all the time. 'Iherc are just too many drunks.” 

“What arc you telling me for ?” 

•'.'ally telling myself because I’ve always had that damnable 
desire .u be different.” 

“Maybe you and I could have a little talk when I’m out of bed,” 
Ralph Hilton said. 

Martin looked at him with an indefinable uneasiness. 

“Sure,’' he answered. “Any time." 

There w'as something aI)Out Ralph that made Martin ashamed, as 
one might be facing his father or an elder brother under vaguely 
discreditable circumstances. The agitation was upon him again and 
with it a sort of exhaustion from w'ords and thoughts, so he rose 
abruptly and left the men’s ward. 

“Be of good cheer,” he said. 

He could feel his hands begin to shake. As he passed the lavatory 
he thought of taking a couple of the phenobarbital, but then an 
angry rebellion against the need filled him. lb hell with it, he 
thought. I’ll fall down and die but I won’t take any of those soul- 
destroying pills. He passed the office and went outdoors. It was his 
first time out. The low stone wall formed a great semicircle enclos- 
ing the rear area of the two houses of Grcenleaf Hill. The flowers 
grew in narrow beds following it. He walked across the paved park- 
ing space and sat on the wall. I’he sun calmed him gently. 

I’ll have to do something to make me forget myself when I leave, 
he thought. God grant me some little understanding beyond my 
mind and for my heart and some love to give. Perhaps I can help 
some of these people here. 

But as always he had that deep distrust of his own motives, the 
cursed conviction that he would forever fictionalize his life. 1 have 
no faith. I am the complete sceptic, sceptical even of my own 
scepticism. It would be better to have the deep faith of a militant 
atheist probably. Healthier at any rate. How could I become so 
completely separated from life without dying or becoming certifi- 
able? And he remembered lying in his dark, drunken bed listening 
late at night to the old songs on the radio which brought back the 
memory of a time when he had deep convictions and dreams and 
hope and some kind of faith, if only in the sheer chemical vitality 
of things. 
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But I will change all that /, he thought. I will give, I will 
lose myself, I will shut my niln«i to iny mind. I will declare war on 
pride, self-indulgence, and desj^air. 

Sitting there in the sun Martin became St. Martin, Martin of 
Tours, wasn’t it ? who gave half his cloak to a poor man at the gates 
of Amiens and accej)tcd a bishopric under protest? He became St. 
Martin in a dream of virtue and selflessness and abnegation and 
sweet charity, until a sudden cry startled him back to the stone wall 
and his sore buttocks. 1 le tbrajght rapidly: I’ll always be trapped 
by j)oisonous roiuiuice. I he cry came from a steep wooded slope 
behind the wall. lie looked clown and saw the laundryinan lying by 
a tree and hastily he swung liis legs over and began skittering down 
the hill. The humdryman was drunk. He had stumbled and rapped 
his head against a tree, but he was conscious and sitting up when 
Martin slid precariously to his side. Dismay and fear wavered under 
a film of sweat on the laundryman’s face. 

“It’s gone,” he said hollowly and with utter hopelessness, looking 
up at Martin. 

“What’s gone?" 

“Th(' bottle,” he said in his hoarse, funereal voice, and he pointed 
down the steep slope. 

Martin peered down through the thick brush and trees and saw 
the sun glinting on glass al)uut fifty yards away. 'I'he bottle appeared 
to be intact. 

“There it is,” he said, pointing. 

“Where?” the laundryinan asked, his head moving back and 
forth like an animal finding scent. “Oh,” the laundryinan breathed 
deeply. He sat rigid and stared down at the shiny faceted bottle, 
the jewelled elixir. 

“Well, go get it,” Martin said, gasping and shaking and rather 
annoyed by the blind fascination on the laundryman’s face. He was 
annoyed, too, at the effort exj)ended for this false emergency. 

The laundryinan sighed. “I can’t. I ain’t got the strength.” 

“Well, go to sleep a while and then go get it.” 

T he laundryinan looked up at him with a deep reproach. His 
eyes were tearful and one tear was dammed by a deep pock mark on 
his cheekbone. 

“You wouldn’t do that, would you?” he pleaded as Martin turned 
to leave. “Go get it for me.” 

Martin looked up the slope to the stone w^all, wondering how he 
could manage the climb back with his dyspnea. I’m still weak as 
hell, he thought. 
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“It ain^t asking much now, is it ?” 

Martin drew a deep breath, thinking; If I can get back to my 
room, I can take a pill and lie down and maybe shut out the com- 
plications of this Christly world. Then abruptly he turned and 
began to descend the slope towards the bottle, sliding, then grasp- 
ing a tree and resting briefly against it before continuing. 

“Thank you, sir,” he heard the laundryman call. 

The bottle was of port wine, some unknown brand bottled 
locally. Martin picked it up and started back. Now he had to lean, 
breathing with great difficulty, against every tree he reached. He 
felt quite faint and began to sweat profusely. He was tempted to 
open the bottle and take a gulp. It was such a simple thing to do, 
he thought, only to climb a short way down a hill and then back 
again. 

When he reached the stone wall again, it had rimmed the sky like 
the ramparts of a heavenly plateau; Martin leaned on it, gasping. 
He got out a handkerchief and mopped his face. His lieart was 
beating rapidly and for an instant a fear of collapse spurted in his 
stomach. But he began to recover breath and he managed to get 
himself seated once more on the stone. He turned and looked back 
down at the laundryman, who was sitting in the same place and 
had the bottle tipped up. Calmly the laundryman lowered the 
bottle, screwed the cap on, stowed it in his side coat pocket, then 
rose and without staggering began descending the slope past the 
spot where Martin had retrieved the bottle. 


VIII 

1 

The seconal that Martin had given her did not put Ahbie Reece to 
sleep. It did, however, quiet the spasms that had been racking her 
and had the effect of lending her thoughts some degree of conti- 
nuity. Martin’s talk had astonislied her, particularly his offer to 
help, and despite her surface scepticism she felt an irrational sense 
of relief for a time as one does after a doctor’s visit. But help had 
become to her almost wholly a financial factor. She wondered if 
Martin’s dark blue tailored robe was an indication of money. 

Abbie had never had an abortion; indeed, she had never been 
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pregnant; and the prospect of such an act was deeply frightening, 
not the physical details of it, hut the vague and portentous implica- 
tions. It seemed part of an inexorable pattern, a repeated motif 
which this time would carry to a final climax. Drunkenness, infi- 
delity, divorce, promiscuity, the suicide attempt. And now, drunken- 
ness, divorce, promiscuity, pregnancy, abortion, death. It was not 
death particularly that caused fear as much as the forged chain of 
circumstances which induced an impotent, suffocating labour which 
she knew would be of no avail. She had lost volition and was un- 
aware of resignation; she lived in purgatory. 

Two months ago there had been a faint flicker of desire for more 
than this blind following of fate. She had been broke and had 
needed .>oincthing to drink badly, and on the promise of a half-pint 
and a ten-dollar loan, she had gone to an AA meeting with a woman 
who lived next door to the house where she rented a room. It had 
been her first meeting and she was half-drunk, but she had retained 
the feeling that here was a way of escajic. She did not gain any 
positive hope or longing but only the undefined knowledge that 
she could throw ('If upon these people and let them take care 
of her, that they would not condemn and would not require a tor- 
tuous repentance. But two things had interfered with any further 
development of this feelfle impulse. She had gotten drunk with the 
ten dollars and had found herself for three days and nights in a 
motel with a man whom she did not know very wtII, and after she 
had returned to her room and had begun tapering off, she had found 
that her sponsor next door had moved to another city to take a job. 

She had neither llie courage nor the strength to attend a meeting 
l)y herself, but the thought of AA began to vex her mind. She knew 
that there was something in connection with it that should be 
valuable to her but she couldn’t ejuile grasp it. She had already be- 
gun to worry about pregnancy, she was over a week late, and further- 
more she had only the twenty dollars that she had managed to get 
from her three-day companion. At two o’clock in the morning the 
solution came to her: the use to which AA could be put. She got 
up, took three fast drinks, breaking the schedule of her tapering off 
in favour of a steady hand, and sat down to write a letter to her 
first husband. It was an eloc|ucnt plea for help in which she stated 
that she had joined Alcoholics Anonymous and that she had for the 
first time in her life been filled with a beautiful hope and courage 
aud had recognized and accepted at last her blame and responsi- 
bility for all the evil and misfortune which had almost destroyed 
her life. She asked for one hundred dollars as a last gesture of under- 
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standing from him, and would he wish her luck in her long struggle 
to fight back to health and sanity. 

Abbie was surprised that she had remembered so many words 
and phrases from that one AA meeting. When she read the letter 
over, she liked it so well that she copied it twice and sent it to her 
second and third husbands. I'hen she took a big hooker and went 
to sleep. She felt no twinge of guilt at her duplicity. It was a simple 
matter of expediency, of being smart, a good scheme. 

And it worked. Oddly, though, the money given was almost in 
proportion to the diminishing value received by her three husbands. 
Her first husband, who had received a good measure of her body, 
mind, and soul, such as it was, sent the one hundred dollars. He had 
really loved her. Her second husband, who had enjoyed her clever- 
ness and her inordinate passion, had sent seventy-five dollars. Aiid 
her third husband, a middle-aged man who had been motivated 
almost solely by a grasping pornographic sexuality, had sent fifty. 
Thus it would seem that in Abbie the value of the body equalled 
the total of the mind and soul. 

Two hundred and twenty-five dollars, a veritable windfall. Her 
first impulse was to buy a supply of liquor but she knew this would 
lead to a big bender and the nagging fear of pregnancy was making 
her cautious and depressed. It was now two weeks and doubt was 
deferring to certainty. She drank normally for ten days, which 
meant for her a pint of whisky and a half-dozen bottles of beer 
spaced along between one sleep and the next. For breakfast she 
had a shot and a bottle of beer and then went to a cafeteria for 
toast and coffee. Every other day she had also one egg. 

She was well aware pf the danger of malnutrition so at three or 
four in the afternoon she had a bowl of pea soup and some crackers. 
She wondered why it was that green-pea soup was the only kind 
she could hold down. 

She didn’t, however, think of her life as particularly unfortu- 
nate at this point, excepting the possible pregnancy. She had money 
for booze and a bed and her values had long ago lost the compara- 
tive quality that might have caused her deep dissatisfaction. In one 
way her pregnancy was a help to her. It was so frightening in pros- 
pect that all other fears became impotent in contrast, and her 
sexual desires were dead. 

She went barelegged and didn’t wash her underwear. When it 
became soiled she bought some more in atlime store and stuffed the 
dirty pieces in a bureau drawer. She bought no clothes. Clothes 
cost too much. Unconsciously, she was saving a hundred dollars for 
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Greenlcaf Hill. She was afraid to take a bath for some reason which 
she did hot understand. Perhaps it would have reminded her of a 
cleanliness she had lost. Perhaps it was a dislike for the mere 
physical effort involved, which would have no relation to drinking. 
She ate, slept, walked, and breathed only for the purpose of con- 
tinued drinking. 

The end this time was approaching more swiftly and with less 
enjoyment than ever before and the detail was more desperate, the 
cfl’ort more weighted, the duration unrelieved by any momentary 
hope or distant resolution. One evening it was extremely hot and 
the thought of sitting sweatily in the usual tavern, submerged in the 
motionless smoke and fumes, dismayed her. She had been having 
difficult;^ breathing that day. After lunch she had thrown up the 
pea soup and had knocked herself out with a half-pint of whisky 
so that she had been unconscious for three hours. At supper time 
she slipjDcd out and got a half-dozen bottles of cold beer. These she 
drank while waiting for the sun to set. When it was dark she folded 
a blanket and walked down to the beach, four blocks away. She 
bought six cans of *'eer and a pint of whisky to take along. 

The benclK's on the Ion- bluff along the beach were all occupied. 
She went down a flight of steps and walked along in the loose, warm 
sand by the retaining wall of the bluff. Here and there groups of 
people were gathered on the beach and some youths w'ere racing and 
tussling in the darkness. She found a deserted area and spread 
the blanket by the wall. She sat down and opened a can of beer and 
the whisky. She took a sip of beer, then a gulp of whisky, then a 
long drink of beer, after which she leaned back against the wall 
and stared out over the dark quiet sea. A low moon marked a silver 
path along the wet sand w^ierc the tide was just beginning to flood. 
Foam rolled gently along the path. 'Fhe air was absolutely still. 
The stars w'ere fixed. Voices and shouts were muted but occasionally 
the tide carried the cry of a gull, urgent and demanding. 

She could have died at this moment and it would have been just. 
She was aware of nothing new that life had to offer beyond intensi- 
fying, if it was possible, the sterile degradation and suffering she 
was already experiencing. She loved no one. She knew of no one 
who was even fond of her. 

Reece was her maiden name. Abigail Reece, after a grandmother. 
The thought of anyone by the name of Abigail being a drunk had 
once amused her. Now she thought of herself as a drunk. Now she 
knew that she was an alcoholic. But the thought of doing anything 
about it dismayed and frightened her. She knew she would die a 
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drunk. There was notliing to put in its place. To be anything else 
would require an effort beyond her capabilities. And what would 
she exchange it for ? 'J’he monotony of housework or an office jol>, 
or piecework in a factory? 'To serve a dull man returning from work 
a dull meal, as dull as the evening paper he would read afterward, 
with an uncomprehending peering at little black letters that told 
of scandals she had already lived? And, anyway, her looks were 
shot and any man she could get would l;e merely someone paying 
the way in exchange for a lubricity called love, and she would be 
unfaithful with the first man who carried himself a little more 
proudly and desired her. 

So she sat against the stone wall drinking alone in the darkness 
and knowing that this was the start of the bender. She was supposed 
to menstruate the next day, a month late, and maybe the booze 
would do it. How could such a thing happen to me, me? she asked 
herself with a shattering bewilderment. It seemed impossible that 
her body could jjrocreate. She was certain that the growth would 
be some hideous excrescence. 

In the distance now a [)ortable radio was softly emitting an old 
tune she herself had often played on the piano. For a time, before 
the booze had inscribed her face, she had bad a job playing in one 
of those dark cocktail lounges where a piano softly swathes sex 
and whisky in a cocoon of fathomless, sad, gentle nescience. It was 
“Body and Soul,” which the more pretentious and snobbish drunks 
had always liked. Quickly Abbie took a long draw on the bottle. 
The tone of the saxophone reaching sorrowingly for a note hidden 
somewhere l^ehind the veil of reality was a terrible sound for her, 
epitomizing the hopeless, destructive longing and exaggeration of 
almost sixteen years. 

The dam broke and despair came swirling through in gnarled 
sobs and tangled sorrow as Abbie lay weeping on the blanket. If, 
at this moment, some sharp, clean method had presented itself she 
would have taken her life. There was nothing but the whisky, a 
protracted way of death, a sweaty, toilsome, whittling away of the 
knotted, thorny, apocryphal mass of life. She drank again, wept, 
drank, until she fell, trembling and shaken, into the false death of a 
coma, lying there on the beach with the beauty of the night above 
and beyond her. 

When she awoke her clothes were dtamp, the flesh of her thighs 
adhered sweatily, spittle seeped from the corner of her mouth. Her 
eyes opened as through powdered stone, like some lizard pushing 
blindly up through an avalanche. The night was still warm, but 
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darker now. No sounds drifted along the beach. Without moving 
she peered cautiously al)Out, then slowly she sat upright, pawing her 
face and pushing her hair back. She took inventory. There were two 
cans of beer and one drink left in the pint. She drank the whisky 
first and then the two cans of beer. She stood up with only one 
thought in mind, to get more to drink. She made her way secretively 
along the retaining wall, leaving the blanket where it was. The 
thought of police worried her now. When she reached the street 
she crossed it quickly, walking straight, feigning a normal purpose 
in her determined pace. 

By a railroad overpass there was a taxi company. "Jlie street was 
empty except for two cabs parked outside the dark office. She 
pushed open the door and stepped inside. A man tij)j)ed his chair 
down from the wall and learned forward into the dim light seeping 
in from the street. A radio was playing softly. 

“Hi,” the man said cautiously. 

“Do you know where 1 can get a bottle?” Abbie asked. “I need a 
drink. I’m sick.” 

“What do you mean, you’re sick?” 

“Just sick. I need a diink.” 

“No. The town’s closed down. The coj)s arc watching that stuff. 
There’s no place to get anything. ^Vhy don’t you go home and sleep 
it off?” 

Another man now rose from a couch at the rear of the dark 
office. 

“What docs .she want?” he asked. 

“Something to drink.” 

“What’s the matter, you in tough shape?” he asked, coming for- 
ward. 

“I’m sick. I can’t sleep. Tf I could get a drink, I could get some 
rest. I’m dead. 1 need sleep.” 

“All right, all right, take it easy,” the second man said. “The 
only place I know to get a bottle is out to the Cilen \fiew' Motel on 
the turnpike. 'I'liey run a cocktail lounge and the desk clerk will sell 
you a fifth, high-priced. You’ll have to take a room, too.” 

“I’ve got money,” Abbie said. “I can sleep there. Will you take 
me?” 

“All right. Get in the first cab.” 

On the way Abbie took the one hundred dollars she had separated 
from the rest of her money and put it in her brassiere as a precau- 
tion. She began to feel feverish and faint and she leaned her head 
back and closed her eyes. It took twenty minutes through the de- 
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serted streets and over the dark highway to reach the motel. The 
taxi stopped at the office. 

“Here you are/’ the driver said. 

“Gome on in with me, will you?” Abbie asked. “Tell him what I 
want. I’ve never been here before.” 

“All right,” the driver said. “You’ll have to sign the register, 
though.” 

“I can sign it.” 

Inside the office a weasel-faced young man was looking at a 
magazine. He stood up with an air of importance. The driver knew 
him. 

“Can you fix this lady up with a room?” he asked. 

The young man looked at Abbie’s face, then lowered his eyes to 
her shoes and up again. 

“It’s six dollars in advance,” he said, walking behind a counter. 

Abbie put the money on the green blotter, took a registration 
card, and signed Ruth Hallowell with a Boston address. She did 
this without thought, as she had many limes before. Ruth Hallo- 
well was the name of a girl who had been in the fifth grade with her 
and who had since died. The clerk picked up the card. 

“Afrj, Hallowell, is it?” he said with a faint, offensive doubt. 

“Look, she’d like to buy a fifth,” the driver said. 

The clerk looked at Abbie with a stare that by a kind of complete 
inexpression registered his contempt. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Anything,” Abbie said. “Any whisky,” 

“It’s eight dollars.” 

Abbie glanced quickly at him but put the money on the counter 
without romment. 

“Take number twenty, the last one down on the left. I’ll bring 
the bottle.” The clerk put a key on the counter. 

The driver left the office with Abbie. 

“Get in the cab and I’ll back down,” he said. 

Inside the room, Abbie asked him what the fare amounted to. 

“Two dollars.” 

She gave him three. 

“It’s only two,” he said. 

“That’s a tip.” 

“You’ll need it more than me,” the driver said, putting the extra 
dollar on the bureau. “I’ll get a cut from the clerk.” 

“Don’t go till he brings the fifth,” Abbie pleaded as the driver 
reached for the door. 
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She was listening intently for the sound of the clerk’s step. 

She heard the step and opened the door quickly. The clerk 
entered, closed the door, and took a bottle from under his coat. 
Abbie began immediately to open it. The two men watched her. She 
poured a drink in a glass on the bureau. 

“You have to be out at noon,” the clerk said, his face set with 
scorn. 

Abbie stared at him a moment and swallowed the drink. 

“Don’t forget,” he added. 

“Will you come and get me?” Abbie asked the driver. 

“One of the boys will.” 

“At noon.” 

“I’ll make sure you’re out,” the clerk said. 

Abbie whirled to face him, at bay now. 

“Who’s asking you to make sure of anything?” she cried with a 
terrible, frantic indignation. “What the hell are you sneering at, you 
thin-faced, narrow son of a bitch? What great heroic act have you 
performed that you can look down your brown nose at anyone?” 

“Take it easy,” the driver said. 

“Maybe you'd like lo leave now,” the clerk said. 

“Maybe you’d like me to testify in court that you sold me a fifth 
of cheap whisky for eight dollars at two in the morning? You’re 
cheaper than your booze. You want to put me out? Try it. As sick 
as I am, I’ll break your goddam neck.” 

I’he clerk regarded her a moment, then said, “Just be out of here 
by noon, that’s all,” and left. 

Abbie threw herself on the bed and began cursing softly. She 
wanted to weep but no tears would come. 

“I’m going now,” the driver said. “I wish there was something I 
could do.” 

“There’s nothing to do,” Abbie said. “Thanks for helping me.” 

The driver closed the door softly as if afraid of waking someone 
or disturbing a patient. 


2 

And now here was this Martin. There was something soft and 
vulnerable about him and yet he appeared strong and sure of him- 
self. She did not know if she was repelled or attracted. She had not 
understood him completely but had sensed an underlying yearning 
for human warmth and sympathy. But what could he do? Did he 
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have money? She had no illusions about her own nature or looks. 
She was a schemer and a hag. She knew this. Martin wasn’t seeing 
her as a woman. Unless she had a base, perverted attraction for 
him? He was too intelligent not to know wliat lie was doing. What 
was his angle? He had kissed her forehead. A saintly bastard? But 
a drunk, too? No. What did he want? You had to want something 
and she could sec nothing in herself that anyone would desire for 
any reason. Even if he ran a wliorehousc or had a racket she 
was of no use to him. Aw, she thought, he wants to help, let him 
help. 

She heard a footstep in the lobby and raised up, thinking that it 
might be Martin and she could ask for another scconal. It was 
Andy, the maintenance man. She lay down, thinking scconal, 
Seconal. In a few moments she fell uneasily asleep. 

Between the women’s and men’s wards was a long narrow room 
that served as a dispensary. Doors that were always kept locked 
opened into both wards. It was the so\md of the nurse unlocking 
the door from the women’s ward that woke Al)bie. As she opened 
her eyes she saw the back of the nurse as she was reaching up to 
turn on the overhead light. Ihc light flooded her sterile figure and 
suddenly the phone in the oflice began to ring in short, urgent peals. 
Abbie became instantly alert. She did not plan her moves but acted 
with a blind opportunism. The nurse, who had put her keys in her 
pocket, hurried into the lobby. It was the young nurse, not Scottic 
or Mrs. Parker, who would have known bettor. As the nurse reached 
the door to the lobby, Abbie was already out of bed. Six or seven 
steps took her to the dispensary. There were all the jars of pills and 
the gallon jugs of paraldehyde and in the middle of the lower shelf, 
isolated like more expensive merchandise, the large square jar three- 
quarters filled with bright red capsules. A candy counter, Abbie 
thought, almost giggling. She glanced bark quickly. Helen and 
Evelyn were asleep. Her pyjamas had a breast pocket. Slie opened 
the jar. It had a wide mouth. She put two handfuls of the capsules 
in her pocket, screwed the cover back on the jar, snapped up a 
paper napkin, and hurried back to bed. With her eyes shut and the 
covers pulled over her shoulders, she began to wrap the seconal in 
the napkin. The nurse came running back, shut and locked the door 
of the dispensary, and returned to the office. Abbie stuffed the nap- 
kin full of capsules into licr pillow case. 

She had a feeling of safety, a refuge to which she could retreat 
and in which she could hide when the hounds of desolation in der- 
nier bay closed in. But not yet, not yet. The silence of the hospital 
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cast a net of profound silence over her as she lay in a fetal curve 
with her palms pressed Ijctwccn her upraised knees and her head 
bowed. She shivered ex(|uisitely, then she raised up and reached for 
the water on her bed table. Cautiously she extracted one of the cap- 
sules and swallowed it. 

Rest, my poor Abbic, he had told her. We’ll find some way, he 
had promised. She had her way. She wished she could tell him. She 
wished he would wander in now and she could tell him that she 
was warm and secure and happy so that maybe he could wander 
out again less sorrowful. Or if he wept she could hold him close and 
put his head on her breast and comfort him with the knowledge 
that there was peace and reconciliation. And gently she could love 
him as though he were a defenceless youth. My dear one, she said 
in the seconal twilight, we’ll live by the sea. All day the waves will 
sing and in the night I’ll hold you, just hold you, till the sun is on 
your eyes. She fell asleep again with a beautiful fantasy of giving and 
loving, a dream she had never consciously had, but which rose now, 
up through the opaque, diluent depths of her being. 


IX 

1 

Ralph Hilton watched the blank white wall, realizing that soon 
he would have to call the nurse and ask to telephone the company 
to save a job he loathed. Tt was an action he feared as much as he 
had ever feared anything, and he was not a brave man. For quite a 
number of years he had borne himself with a certain confidence and 
he was not physically afraid, but his life had become an avoidance 
of decision. He knew this, lie knew, also, that he possessed an im- 
posing facade from behind which peeped his unrelinquished youth. 
In the surface social world he was often dishonest and evasive but 
deep within himself he had a terrifyingly clear portrait of himself 
performing his shoddy deeds on the bright screen of his private 
theatre. Ralph knew himself well. He had struggled alone to change 
himself with one secret resolution after another, each of them 
broken with slowly increasing damage. He wanted an order and a 
routine from which to view the world with a serene interest; he 
could never adhere to the moderation that might make this possible 
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nor did he have the courage to change the conditions that pre- 
vented the longed-for moderation. 

For the past five years he had driven an average of forty thousand 
miles a year, calling on shoe factories in New England, and there 
had always been a bottle under the driver’s seat. Sometimes he had 
not touched the bottle for several weeks, but if it had not been there 
he would have been seized with nervous fear, for he knew, he was 
certain that some crisis, some physical illness or mental strain 
would come during which he would need the calm reassurance of a 
drink. Peculiarly, if anything in the nature of a real crisis arose, he 
did not drink for then he was afraid that the whisky would distort 
his judgment and that the act of drinking would invalidate his de- 
cision. He opened the bottle on the waves of depression and ex- 
hilaration. 

Ralph Hilton had come to believe in his own failure and in these 
moments he believed it to be a matter of money, as did his wife and 
most of his neighbours, who felt he had not achieved the station that 
his height, his appearance, and his voice indicated he should. So he 
dreamed of wealth. He played a game. As he drove along he counted 
the auto licences of various states or the bridges he crossed. For 
each different state or bridge his income was increased a thousand 
dollars a year. He liked the bridges best because they were more 
niunerous. As his imaginary income rose he planned carefully 
various changes in his life. 

His dream was a mixture of kindness and vindictiveness. It began 
with a loving delight at Anne’s sparkling happiness at this new and 
incredible riches, it progressed to a bitter realization that without 
possessions, luxurious, prideful possessions, marriage was a fraud, 
and to a burning resentment that his wife had reduced marriage to 
such niggardly proportions. But it was more than his wife, finally. 
It was his employment, it was the whole of modern life. He felt 
himself the victim of unknown forces, vast manipulations that went 
on in the business and editorial offices of the I^uce and other publi- 
cations, in laboratories, in Washington. He was the spiritual slave 
of the advertising departments of General Motors and Du Pont and 
Leavitt Brothers. Once in a drunken moment he had a vision of the 
revolution, not coming from the Communists, but rising up from the 
husbands who had been prostituted for possessions, who had been 
led into slavery by the glazed paper, multicoloured pimps of busi- 
ness and applied science. 
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2 


It was nearly suppcrtimc when Ralph began to think of the 
phone call he had to make to his employer, but he began to question 
himself so that the time and opportunity would pass and his delay 
would be not without justification. First of all he asked himself if he 
should lie. Since his employer knew nothing of the proportions of 
his drinking, he reported to the factory for only a half-day every 
second week; the lie would be plausible. Yet he was really weary of 
lies and longed for a radical truth. Would truth hurt his wife and 
children by robbing him of the chance to provide for them? He 
told himself that this was the important point. He sank down in 
bed a little and then fell into a remembrance of the days when he 
had been a day labourer, the days of the depression, when he had 
come home happily tired and his wife had desired little but food and 
a bed and laughter and his physical strength and passion. 

Anyway, he thought, I am away from work without permission. 
Perhaps he would be hied? A moment of exhilaration seized him. 
Oh God, let me be fired, he murmured. What then? He saw his 
family in a humble home on some hill and himself returning at 
twilight from his day’s work, no television, no mortgage, no 
nefarious ncighl)ours niljl)Iing at his manhood, only Anne and his 
children waiting happily for him in the darkening quietness outside 
the warm light of home. Hadn’t it been that way once? A few 
moments’ calmness allowed him respite for his dream but then once 
again the awareness of where he was and what he had become came 
surging back. 'I'he phone call. He would call his boss at his home 
that evening. It w'ould give him a few more hours for recovery. 

'Fhe nurse wheeled in the wagon with supper. It was Scottie in 
her state of perpetual exhilaration. God, to be so healthy, Ralph 
thought. 

*‘Ah, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Le Grand, supper, supper!” Scottie ex- 
claimed. 

“Jesus,” David murmured, rolling over and raising himself on his 
elbow. “The hearty man ate a condemned supper,” he said out loud. 

“Now, now, that isn’t nice,” Scottie said, smiling. “It’s good 
healthy food.” 

Ralph raised the metal cover from his plate and stared at the grey 
adherence of meat loaf, some pasty mashed potatoes, some dying 
tomatoes on a wreath of lettuce. He forced himself to taste the meat. 
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“Now you have to eat,” Scottie said. “Eat and sleep, that’s what 
does it.” 

“Even a paraldehyde gravy would improve this,” David said. 

Scottie laughed and retreated. Ralph swallowed a sickening mass. 

“You have to joke,” David said. “But then, this food is beyond 
joking.” 

“Fm worried al)out calling my boss.” 

“So?” David said. “I have to call my I)Oss, too. Does your boss 
know your booze problem ?” 

“No. I see him only a half-day every other week.” 

“What a job for an alky! So you've got chronic gastritis. Is that 
bad? You’re in for observation. It's a crime to waste hunger on food 
like this.” 

“I wish I could quit. I'm fed up with the job.” 

“At a time like this you don’t decide. You just cover up.” 

“Christ, I can’t stomach it,” Ralph said, pushing his tray away. 

“I’m shaking so much I can't hold mashed potatoes on my fork,” 
said David. 

“What can happen to me, really?” Ralph asked. “If worst comes 
to w'orst, I can still go back labouring.” He was silent a moment. 
“I don’t really want anything, I guess,” he said. “There arc just all 
the things I don’t want. You’re lucky to have your wife here. At 
least you don’t have to go through a long drawn-out retribution.” 

Ralph sank down in bed and stared at the ceiling. At least I’ll 
be going home sober, he thought. Maybe this is an end. Maybe now 
some big new thing will come, some great change. ^laybe Anne will 
see what’s happening to us and we can retreat, sell the house, some- 
thing, move somewhere. A little business together. A bookstore with 
small gifts and greeting cards. They would be together and she 
wouldn’t have that feeling of being left out that caused her to make 
sarcastic cracks every morning when he left for work. She always felt 
that anything he did apart from her diminished their marriage, 
even his having to leave the house to make a living, so the simple 
solution was to work together. Ralph became cpiite entranced with his 
idea, quite certain that it offered the resolution of all their antagon- 
ism. It had a very practical aspect too. Anne would be constantly near 
him to see that he did not drink. But no, he would feel no need then. 

3 

In the rumpus room Martin was eating the nameless food and 
listening to the maintenance man recite a long story of Prohibition 
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days. The story had all the standard props: gangsters, pasting false 
labels on bottles, needled beer, the peephole in the door, the rac- 
coon-coated college boy getting in a fight. Besides trying to separate 
the exaggeration from outright falsification in the story, Martin was 
wondering how many alcoholics could l)C traced directly to Prohibi- 
tion and its repeal. 

He walked out and the maintenance man shook his head sadly. 
Evelyn will be awake, Marlin thoiight. He sought people now in 
that happy anticipation with whicli he had once opened a new 
book. In the ward the three women had finished eating. Martin was 
astonished at Evelyn. Her blue eyes were clear, her skin pale and 
firm, her sair softly lighted in disarray. She was sitting up and her 
breasts were prominent, even under the shapeless hospital johnny. 
But she looked frightciK'd and sad. 

“Hi, Martin,” Helen said. Abbie stared at him. 

“f lood evening,” he said solemnly. 

He leaned on the foot of Evelyn’s bed and gazed at her with 
awe. 

“Lord,” he breathed. “Just a rose in a devil’s garden.” 

“Ah, cut out the clowning,” Helen said. “What’s new?” 

“Well, all afternoon Eve been hard at w^ork on the formation of a 
new political i)arty. It\s to be called the Coma-Capitalists or the 
Capa-Communists. 1 haven't decided yet which. It’s a matter of 
whicli direction the most strength will come from. The new party 
will be a synthesis of all the disturbing political elements in the 
w'orld today. Very simple, really. Are you married?” he asked 
Evelyn. 

“Yes,” she said without smiling, almost frightened. 

“13on’t pay any attention to him, Evelyn,” Helen said. 

Martin went to Abbie and picked up her hand. 

“How does it go now ?” he asked. 

She shrugged, looking at him without response. Martin’s face 
assumed a contemplative look. 

“But it will be all right,” he said. “Can't you be a little happy 
now?” 

“Happy,” Abbie said, twisting her mouth wryly. Her hand within 
Martin’s trembled. He pressed it and then went back to stand by the 
dispensary door so that the three women were all in range of his 
vision. 

“You’ve still got the shakes,” Helen, who was watching him, said. 

“Remorse reverberating. I’hc nerve strings of my harp picked by 
sharp regret.” 
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“You?” Evelyn said. “I don’t believe it.” 

“What do you think he is, some special kind of a drunk?” Abbie 
responded. 

“I don’t know much about drunks,” Evelyn said softly. 

“You didn’t get here drinking malted milk.” 

“I mean I drank at home all the time.” 

“She hid her bottles in her gym bloomers,” Helen said. “Don’t 
mind us, Evelyn. Maybe we’re just a little jealous that we look jo 
beat up and you look so innocent and fresh.” 

Martin rubbed his hand over his forehead wearily as a momentary 
dizziness seized him. 

“What’s the matter?” Abbie asked. 

He smiled slightly as he looked at her. 

“I guess I’m still on the elevator.” 

“The waves,” Helen said. 

“Why don’t you sit down awhile?” Abbie asked. 

The women now were deeply concerned for him, forgetting their 
own misery, the quivering stomach and the shaded mind, seeking 
the release of a pity outside themselves, crying silently for a form 
to hold, a life to which they could become attached. 

“You look pale,” Abbie said. 

“You’re sure you’re all right?” Helen asked. 

“Girls, girls, I can hear you down there. Come upstairs this 
minute! Do you hear? Do you understand? This very minute!” 

“Poor Sarah,” Helen said gently. “She’ll die in a chronic defence 
of virginity.” 

The flute began to play now, for once assuming the correct tempo 
at the outset. This evening it achieved an unl>elievable sweetness, 
a firm melody, a correct stressing. They listened through the first 
chorus silently. 

“ ‘Beautiful Dreamer,’ ” Evelyn said. 

“He was an alky like us,” said Helen. 

“Both the composer and the artist,” Martin said. 

And the melody was repeated, sad and haunting. The electric 
light flickered and seemed to soften. Martin stood motionlessly as 
the song wove the past of a time farther back than the womb, back 
into his mother’s youth, then forward into his mother’s drunken 
humming as she rocked in her chair and he crouched wide-eyed and 
afraid. How long ago did it all start? he asked himself. And the sins 
of the father? Then why should I writhe in moral responsibility? 
God, let me rest. “Do You Remember Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 
What a frightful melancholy possessed the song of a dead era. 
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He walked to Abbie’s bed and bent to kiss her forehead. He could 
smell the loathsome odour of paraldehyde that still clung to her. 

“It will be all right,” he said. “Be a little happy. Don’t make me 
so sad.” 

He went around to Evelyn’s side and kissed her, too. 

“You really are lovely,” he said. “Don’t ever come back.” 

To Helen he said, after kissing her, “It’s not all clowning, you 
know.” 

“I know,” she said. “Say good night to Davey for me and tell him 
I’ll see him in the morning.” 

“I almost wish one of you were my wife,” Martin said. 

He carried his disconsolate self across the lobby, each step a unit 
of time; and entered the men’s ward. 

“Hi,” David and Ralph said in unison, with obvious relief. 

“Helen sends her love and will be happy to see you in the morn- 
ing,” Martin said to David. “Hello, Ralph.” 

“What does my wife send, I wonder?” 

“How are you feeling now?” 

“Not so shaky. T hate this bed and the sheets. I’ve never been in 
bed for two whole days.” 

“A warm body, not your own, and cool sheets,” Martin said. “A 
fifth and infidelity. What misery and error abound in the bedroom 
and the bottle. How tragic' that the longing for love has led us to 
both.” 

“It wasn’t that with me,” Ralph said. “It was just the worry, just 
the worry about what my family would have. Just that I wouldn’t 
have, I couldn’t have, all the money to buy all the things. Each 
item was a failure. I want to get out of it. I can’t lie and crawl any 
more.” 

“Aw,” David said in disgust, “Tell them all to go to hell.” 

“But wasn’t that what you really wanted?” Martin asked Ralph. 
“Love? 1 o have your wife say that she loved you, even in failure, 
even in sin, even in the dark, dismal loneliness of the drunken soul? 
To say, perhaps, that she could not live without you so that in you 
the strength would come flooding back to comfort her wounded 
soul? One borrows strength from the w^eak, not the strong. Oh god- 
dam this modern world in which men and women are constantly 
flexing their muscles.” 

“I have to call my boss,” Ralph said. 

. “Me, too,” David said. “I’ve got the grippe.” 

“I work in a government office,” Martin said. “I’ve known the 
chief administrative assistant for twenty years. I’m on sick leave.” 
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“What can happen, really?” Ralph said. “I’ll tell him I’m a drunk. 
I’m in a drying out hospital. What can he do, fire me? That’s all. I 
can’t be sent to jail for it. Eat? Everybody eats somehow. My kids? 
Who knows, maybe they would be better olF with a little sulFering 
and hardship. My wife? The only thing slie knows is to beat me over 
the head with her virtue and the tilings she lacks.” 

Martin looked at him sadly. lie looks like me but he is not me, 
he thought. 

“Don’t make an erratic decision,” he said. “Forget the wife and 
children for now. Wliat do you think, Davey ?” 

“All I know is, don’t throw away a good job till you’ve got an- 
other.” 

“Do you and your wife argue much?” Martin asked Ralph. 

“All the time. Lots of times in silence. We don’t speak for weeks. 
The house is no good, she says, it’s a dump. Actually, it’s a good 
six- room Dutch Colonial house. I redecorated all the rooms. She 
says our kids don't have what others have, that I deprive them some 
way. But I’ve spent very little di inking because I never drank in the 
bar-rooms. Our children have what others have in the neighbour- 
hood and a hell of a lot more than kids in some other ncighliour- 
hoods. I’hey have bicycles and toys and good clothes and take danc- 
ing lessons. Wc have a summer camp with a lake front and a row- 
boat. What more can I do? Wc have two radios and a television 
set. We don’t owe any bills. The car is paid for. And yet it isn’t 
enough for her somehow. She can always mention so many things 
we don’t have— new bedspreads, new^ drapes, an electric stove. 
Christ, it drives me crazy, until I begin to believe I’m the most 
miserable failure in the world. Yet I know it isn’t so. But I can’t 
relax at home.” 

“Truth can be cruel and even dishonest at times,” said Martin. 
“What is the difference between nineteen and twenty lies? You may 
do irreparable damage to your wafe and children because of a narrow 
longing to relieve your conscience.” 

“Don’t be a goddam fool,” David said. “I’m making my call 
now.” 

He rose from bed. His voice had sounded strong and confident 
but now his jaw began to tremble and his whole body shook for a 
few steps as he crossed the ward, 

“The phone call,” Martin murmured. “The first resumption of 
relations with the outside world from which we have fled. Like the 
visit to the principal’s office as a child, but how much worse, 
weighted down with twenty-five years of accumulated guilt.” 
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“Christ, I dread it,” Ralph said. “I’m pretty sure I’ll get fired.” 

“Wouldn’t it l)c better to quit when you’re cold sober?” Martin 
asked, looking narrowly at him. 

“I didn’t say I didn’t want the job.” 

“No,” Martin said. “But aren’t you trying to push a catastrophe, 
really? Arc you sure it isn’t fear and revenge spurring you on? Are 
you translating resentment into terms of moral righteousness? We 
can be very Ijlind to our real motives, Ralph. I know I am. Right 
now you can make a terrible display of strength if you want, do 
the Samson act, and bring down the edifice of your home and mar- 
riage. Is that what you really want ?” 

“I want something that is clean and decent, that’s all.” 

“W«it a month and we’ll talk it over again. Pick up a little 
strength. Float along for a few days. We’ll joke a little and talk and 
try to enjoy them and get rid of our burden of remorse. Everything 
isn’t so tragic, Ralph.” 

David returned and climbed into bed. He grinned broadly and 
wij)cd his forehead. 

“I low did it Ralph asked. 

“Man, I lied like a tiooper and trouped like a liar. I’m safe.” 

“My turn now,” Raljih said, climbing out of bed and trembling. 

“You’re not on your way to an execution chamber,” Martin said, 
walking along with him. “It's only a phone booth. What can hap- 
pen, really? Your fears arc only vapours floating over the surface of 
your mind. Here’s some change.” 

Several times Ralph tried to put a coin in the slot but his hand 
shook too much. Martin j)ut it in for him. Ralph gave his number 
and waited. 

“Put in thirty-live cents,” he whispered to Martin. The coins 
clanged softly. 

“Hello, Harry? Ralph Hilton,” he said heartily, self-assured, a 
salesman. “Man, what a time! I almost passed out over in Webster 
so I went home and saw^ the doctor and here I am in the hospital for 
observation. Damn! Seems like I’m anaemic and have to stay in bed 
a week getting injections. No, Fve been feeling a little weak and 
nervous, that’s all. My bl'^od pressure is a little dowai and they’re 
building that up, too. 'riiere’s nothing important on with my custo- 
mers and I’ll i)c out again next week. 'Fhanks, Harry. I’ll be all 
right. I got run down this way once before, about six years ago.” 

Martin listened with amazement as the fabrication was spun. He 
began laughing softly. Ralph emerged from the phone booth, sweat- 
ing profusely. 
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“What a perfoniiance,” Martin said. “All salesmen have corru- 
gated souls.” 

“Jesus!” Ralph said. “Am I glad that’s done! What a load off my 
back. Listen, get me a cuj) of colfcc from the rumpus room, will 
you?” 


X 

1 

The next day became a wandering and a talking and a staring 
and a sharing of secrets. I'hey were welded into an entity within 
which were smaller entities in this strange world on the hilltop in 
the bright September sunshine, all gold and green and flecked with 
multi-coloured ilowers and leaves. On the far horizon was the arc of 
the bridge, a span that seemed an eternally fixed promise of some 
sort. There were no clouds overhead, fhe clouds were within them- 
selves, an apprehension suddenly shading the forgetfulness, the fear 
darkening hope, the depression blanketing the laughter that was 
once again let loose by sedation. Emotionally, they were naked. 
Revelations and friendships grew in a climate of unrestrained yearn- 
ing and dependence. The group gathered and split, talked in a loud 
crossfire and broke into double whispers. Martin was an observer at 
times. At other times his mind probed and sought for meaning. He 
knew that his life had reached a climax and was even now in a state 
of reformation. It was an ending, he hoped, the thing they all 
sought, the triple yearning for surcease, a final healing of the 
multiple cleavage, a receiving of grace. 

But then his mind and will would thresh again in wounded 
contortions. We made a decision to turn our lives and wills over to 
God 2V5 we understood Him. Was a bare decision enough, then ? All 
right, I have decided. But there was that supplementary step. We 
sought through prayer and meditation to increase our conscious 
contact with God. He was afraid of both the humiliation and ego- 
tism of prayer. At this moment Abbie came wandering towards him. 

She looked much smaller in the open. Her hands were jammed 
in the pockets of her bathrobe, which was tied sacklike around her 
waist. There was a lingering grace in her walk, some faint trace of 
the pride with which she had once approached a man. 
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“Hello, Abbie,” Martin said. 

She stood l^cside him and looked at the bridge and shuddered. 
Her face was painful. 

“I can’t stand the distance,” she said. 

“No. Sometimes it’s frightening. Sit down awhile.” 

“No. I have to kecj) moving. As long as I can.” 

“Would you like me to walk with you?” 

“No. I oday is the Ijig day of the shakes for me. I have to keep 
thinking that a week from now it will he all over.” 

He looked into her eyes, around her eyes, at her mouth, trying 
to read an inscription of her mind or heart. There was nothing but 
the apparent decay. But lie knew she was hugging something to her. 
The air of despair had changed subtly, a softer and more final 
despair. He sat down where he was and Abbic left him, descending 
the slope of the lawn to the far corner where Evelyn and Helen 
were standing by a row of pines. She looked back twice at him as 
she walked away. Once she hesitated as if to return. 

Ralph and David came out of the building and sat down beside 
him. 

“Nice out,” David said. 

“I’ll have to call my wife today,” said Ralph. “I'here’s the 
women.” 

“I^ook at the three of th^ni,” Martin said. “Isn’t it strange, the 
three of them in a feminine entity, laughing a little and knowing 
each other and maybe feeling some love? If only we could see 
moments like these as complete, whole, separate, and forget the 
strained continuity. To isolate the object and the movement and 
forget the implication. I'liat would be freedom. Aren’t they beauti- 
ful?” 

“Beautiful!” Ralph exclaimed. 

“Christ, how you talk,” David said. 

“Oh, I know the bloodshot eyes and floppy bathrobes are there, 
but so is the movement and the structure. Sometimes I think the 
thing we have suffered from most is the loss of simple sensuous en- 
joyment.” 

I'hc three women moved off across the lawn, wandering, first 
one leading, then another. The sunlight and shadow fell on them 
and on a laugh and a w^ord that carried faintly across the open. 
The tall trees made them smaller and more distant. After a time 
they approached the men and reality loomed. Martin saw Abbie’s 
stricken eyes, the hound-dog sadness of Helen, the quiet fright of 
Evelyn. 
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“Oh, come,” he chided. “Not so sad, now, not so sad. It’s profane, 
really, on a day like this.” 

“What’s to be happy about?” Helen asked, slumping to the 
grass. 

“When there’s your wife to call,” Ralph added. 

“Or your husband may come,” Evelyn said. 

“When the whole world is waiting down there at the foot of the 
hill,” Abbic said. 

Martin leaned over and began pelting Evelyn’s hair. She smiled 
at him. 

“Like a kitten in the sun,” he .said. 

He saw Abl)ie watcliing him with a corrupt and spiteful glare. 
She thinks Tm making a play for Evelyn. 

“Come on, Abbic. Have a cup of coffee with me,” he said. 

He did not wait for her assent. He rose and seized her hands and 
pulled her to her feet. Then he walked across tlic lawn with one 
hand on her farther shoulder, walking somewhat bent so that his 
face would be nearer hers as he talked. Mrs. Parker was standing 
like a barrier to the porch entrance. Martin steered Abbie around 
her and smiled. Mrs. Parker nodded curtly at him. 

In the rumpus room, sitting across the table from him, Abbie 
asked, “Do you mean all you say?” 

“I guess so, Abbie,” he .said. 

“Do you remember what you told me the other day?” 

“Yes, I remember. Why?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Go ahead, talk.” 

“No, there’s nothing for me to talk ai)Out to you. Just forget 
what I said, that’s all. I don’t want to talk about it any more.” 

“But you’re in trouble ” 

“I’m not in trouble any more. I just don’t want to talk about it.” 

“Whatever you say, Abbie.” 

“I wish I knew what your angle is.” 

“I haven’t any angle, Abbic. At least not what is commonly 
called an angle.” 

“I haven’t got any angles left, either,” she .said. “It’s all done.” 

There was that secretive note of self-pity in her voice, Martin 
noticed. What was she scheming now? He did not believe she had 
menstruated. In such a case her relief would have been pronounced 
and apparent. Had she selected a victim who could be coerced? 
All he could do, really, was to watch her until something developed. 
He could not force her into the open, especially now that the effects 
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of the paraldehyde had worn off and her being was once more 
assuming its protective shell. 

“Promise me one thing/* he said. “If you need help and I can 
help you, let me.” 

“I’m going upstairs now,” she said. 


2 

David and Ralph went in for coffee and Helen was left with 
Evelyn. 

“Do you have any children?” she asked. 

“Two. A boy and a girl, eleven and a half and ten. Do you?” 

“Yeah. A boy of twelve from a first marriage. You weren’t drink- 
ing long, were you? You could have shaken it out at home.” 

“I could have, maybe, but Robert, my husband, wouldn’t have 
helped and I would have kept on. I didn’t know much about it. A 
woman from AA brought me here.” 

“How did voa ‘=;^art drinking? You said you didn’t run around 
much.” 

Evelyn was lying on her stomach, propped on her elbows. She 
looked down at the grass. 

“I don’t know. It just picked up. I kept getting tired. I was bored 
with not living, too, I guess.” 

“My life was always screw'ed up,” Helen said. “My father had 
me christened in the Catholic Church and then my mother had 
me baptized a Methodist. I was kind of wild, always dancing and 
chasing around, or being chased, which I liked. It w'as the running 
around that got me started. Abbic and I are a different breed of 
cats from you. You don’t really belong here. If that husband of 
yours had any sense, he could have helped you at home.” 

“He just couldn’t talk much about it,” Evelyn said. “And I 
couldn’t. He’d freeze up and then Fd get sorry and then I’d drink 
more because I didn’t know how to make amends. So he’d get 
cold and sarcastic.” 

“Well, it will straightc i out,” Helen said. “Unless you stay 
trapped by the booze. With me, it’s my son. My mother has custody 
of him. It sounds lousy but I hate her. That’s the truth. This 
mother-love business is something I don’t go for. I went away to New 
York on a binge, and when I came back I was shaky and trying to 
get over it. She hung on to Douglas, I mean hung on literally. Then 
she went to court and got temporary custody. Now she calls all the 
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drying-out places regularly to keep a check on me. The case comes 
up again in Noveiuher. Funny thing, I was going to A A 'when she 
first went to court. I had been sober a month only. Her lawyer 
found it out and said (hat the fact of my going to AA proved I was 
an alcoholic. AA didn’t help me much.” 

“Will she call liere?” 

“Oh, sure. But I’ve warned everyone to say we’re not present 
and we checked in under the name of Hutchison. What a mess we 
all get in, hey? What really scares me is that some day we’ll land 
in a state asylum.” 

Helen rolled over and l)egan trembling rapidly. Her face took 
on a pallor that made her ravaged complexion stand out in isolated 
splotches. She let herself down on the grass and lay there shaking 
now and again as one docs when sol)bing. FAclyn put her hand on 
her head. 

“Don't,” she said. She pulled Helen to a sitting position and held 
her head against her breast. She began to j)et her head gently. She 
did not know what to say. 

“This time we've really got to stop,” Helen mumbled. 

“You can do it, the two of you," said Evelyn. 

What excuse have T n’ally got for drinking? she asked herself. 
I’ve never been batted around much. What is it? Why should I 
have been caught? Compared to these ]X‘ople I’ve had a normal, 
happy life. Oh, what is missing in me? 

“At least you've got David to help you. He knows how you feel. 
But how can I explain to my husband? With us it’s all hidden 
underneath. Oh, if we could only do something, just come alive 
some way, instead of J.his damn, dead suburban existence.” 

“Hang on to it,” Helen said. “N'ou’vc got to like little things. Our 
trouble is that we like less and less in life. Oh, w^cll, let’s go get some 
coffee.” 


3 

In her bathrobe pocket was her secret treasure of scconal. Ab!)ie 
kept shoving her hand in the pocket to make sure it was there. 
Sometimes she toyed with the capsules when no one was around, 
letting them run through her fingers. Then she would think: In 
a few days they will all be going home and then the day after, or 
rather that night, I’ll take them. She liked the other alcoholics, ex- 
cept that Martin made her feel uneasy and somehow guilty. He was 
not like the first day. He seemed a little lost himself and more re- 
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served. But she had watched many people getting oflF drunks. They 
acted various ways. A month from now none of them would be 
recognizable: their thoughts and looks and likes and dislikes all 
changed, the resolutions kept ur broken, the hospital friendships 
evaporated and forgotten, the thoughts and emotions buried until 
the next time they were hospitalized. I’he story was old to her. 
Martin’s feelings and words would die more quickly than the leaves. 
Martin. He was different somehow. Just because he had more 
words, probably. But the thought of him inexplicably brought tears 
to her eyes. 

“What’s the matter, Al)bic?” Helen asked her, “You’re not your- 
self. You used to joke and laugli around here.” 

“It’s nothing. It’s just that I’m not getting over this one as good.” 

But she could see that Helen was worried about her. It gave her 
a kind of cosy feeling that Helen should be worried. No one had 
worried about her for a long time now. She felt part of the small 
group of patients and yet not part. 'I'o hell with them all, she 
thought, not meaning the other alcoholics but everybody else in the 
world. She askefl the nurse if she could take old Tom for a walk 
around the grounds. 

“When you reach the stone wall back by the trade entrance, sit 
him there and light this cigar for him,” the nurse said. 

“Gome on, old Tom,” Abbie said, putting his checkered cap on 
his head. 

She walked him around the circumference of the grounds, hold- 
ing him by the arm. Once or twice he stopped to stare at a tree or 
a bush. 

“Old Tom,” she said to him. “What is it?” 

“There should be a new road,” old Tom said. “Are the bulldozers 
working ?” 

“I guess so. What has happened to us all, old Tom? Sit down, 
now, here.” 

She unwrapped the cigar and Tom took it, wetting the end and 
holding his head out for the light. As he puffed he stared past the 
match at her with his eyes blinking in bright happiness. He sighed 
contentedly. She sat on the wall beside him and suddenly she put 
her hands over her face, muttering, “Oh, God, oh God, oh God, oh 
goddam it all to hell.” 

Her breasts were sw^ollen and painful. Supposing I should come 
around now? she thought. I won’t. It’s weeks now. I’m not going 
to torture myself with hope. It’s all decided. She took Tom back to 
the nurse’s office. The rumpus room was empty. She poured a cup 
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of coffee and went to the piano. She began picking out old tunes 
with one hand as she sipped the coffee. She forgot her shakiness 
and escaped her depression for five minutes. When she turned 
around she found Martin standing there watching her. She caught 
his face in an unguarded moment of anguished exposure, his jaws 
clenched tightly and a nerve at the side of his face throbbing. He 
captured himself quickly and said, “Hi, Abbie,“ smiling. The tears 
came to her eyes. She did not know why. He saw them. 

“Oh hell, it’s all right, Abbie,’’ he said. He came and put his hand 
on her shoulder. 

But she moved out from under his touch. What did the touch 
mean? What could it possibly mean? She did not want him touch- 
ing her. It was too late. She moved to tlie other end of the room. 

“I’m going upstairs,’’ she said. 

“That’s the second time today,” he answered. 

He sat down and she left hesitantly, not wanting to, wanting 
rather to return and sit beside him as one might seek the warmtli 
of a fire, but afraid of reawakened longing, afraid of comfort and 
of hope, afraid of any small factor that might make life desirable. 


4 

Martin sat there, A loneliness and despair had settled over him. 
He felt deserted. I haven’t much of a stake left in the world, he 
thought. No wife, now. My boy is nineteen and will pass off into 
his own. There is an empty house to greet me when I leave. No 
book can replace a living voice. And then in the late sleeplessness I 
will drink to remember or to make the words come more alive. 
Or I’ll lie there thinking of a naked woman who loves me. I’ll hear 
the imagined whisper of my name between her sighs. 

Ah, look at the self-pity cloaking itself in sickly phrases, he 
thought angrily. I must do something. It is not enough, this sea of 
fiction, these waves of words and ideas, this froth of fabled good 
intent. There is some rotten, poisonous essence to knowledge which 
allows me to know and to select wrongly. 

Ralph Hilton came in and poured a cup of coffee. He seemed 
calmer, even a bit happy. 

“I decided not to call my wife today,” he said. “What’s the 
hurry, anyway? A day can’t make any difference.” 

“No,” Martin agreed. “And maybe by tomorrow you’ll be more 
settled.” 
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“If I can stay sober for three or four months maybe things will 
straighten out. I guess I deserve this. I don’t know, I feel like some 
great new thing is going to happen.” 

“Don’t build it too high,” Martin cautioned. “We all long for 
sudden grace, but it doesn’t come that way. I’ve heard it often said 
that it takes at least six months for an alcoholic to recover fully 
mentally and physically. Don’t expect too much.” 

“But I’ll be out of it now,” Ralph said. “A whole week without a 
drink. That’s a good start. What can make me take a drink and 
go back into that dismal rat race ?” 

“I don’t know, Ralph. But be cautious. You’re always going to 
need a guard up. It isn’t going to be jusfr exhilaration. You may 
find yourself getting all keyed up with enthusiasm until you reach 
a breaking point. Easy does it. Take it slow. Don’t worry it too 
much. Concentrate on the one day, the one day and the one drink. 
I'hc very, very simple thing. That’s been my failure. I’ve always 
had the vision and have forgotten the simple fact.” 

“I haven’t lost anything. I’ve got a home half paid for and a 
summer camp and the car paid for, a little bank account, two 
kids,” Ralph said. ‘ I here’s just a few things to get settled with 
my wife.” 

“Your wife,” Martin said. “Ralph, if you can’t stay sober with 
your wife’s help, you’re going to have to stay sober without it. The 
fact that you haven’t been hurt much is going to be more of a 
hindrance than a help. You’ll have to remember constantly that you 
can lose it all. Don’t compare your position to someone else’s. Com- 
pare it only to your own longing. It’s all relative,” 

“I think it will work out all right,” Ralph said. “I’ll call home 
tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow, Martin thoxight. Yesterday he wanted to upset the 
world, today he is hopeful, and tomorrow? But he is like I am, a 
mental and emotional chameleon. 


5 

In the evening, after dinner, they all sat in the lobby. Now and 
then one of them rose to go in and talk to Denny. Though he was 
an alcoholic like themselves, he was somehow apart, having been 
sober for two months now and suffering from diseases that would 
remain with him. There was nothing they could do to help him 
except to talk with him. In the lobby someone would empty the 
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ash trays, someone else would pick a thread from the carpet, to 
give the need for small activity some purpose. The ladies upstairs 
called and Dr. Byrne played “Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp 
Ground.” When he finished, Helen sighed out loud. 

“Well, that much of the oay is gone,” she said. “Now a stretch 
till our evening sandwich and milk, and then our tolserol and 
seconal.” 

“It sure ain’t no winged chariot,” David said. 

“What illegitimate in search of paternity first called time 
Father?” Martin asked. “Certainly he was neither a prisoner nor a 
patient.” 

Helen began to sing to the tune of a Christmas carol. 

“Tolserol, oh tolserol, how lovely is thy whiteness. Not seconal 
nor barbital, nor amytal, nor nembutal, but tolserol, oh tolserol, 
the cure for all that alcohol.” 

“All graduates and undergraduates of Greenleaf Hill will report 
for volley ball practice at three p.m. Saturday,” David said. 

“All cheer leaders will be sure to wear bloomers,” said Helen. 
“Cocktails will be served in the rumpus room immediately following 
the singing of our alma mater. Sober We Stand Together.” 

“There will be a short address by the president of the senior 
class, Red-Nose Riley, entitled, ‘1 Was Drunk on Four Continents 
and How I Done It.’ ” 

“This will be followed by a new film. The Hallucinations of 
Harry, in Technicolour. No alcoholic will want to miss this honest 
portrayal of problems vital to our interests ” 

“Ah,” Abbie said, “I’m going to have a cup of coffee.” 

She stopped by Martin’s chair. 

“Do you want me to bring you one?” 

He was surprised and said, “Yes.” 

“I’ll go and bring Ralph a cup,” Evelyn said. 

“How do you drink all that coffee?” Helen complained, “First 
sedatives, then coffee. I knew a guy went to the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham alcoholic clinic when it first started and nobody knew much 
about booze. They gave him benzedrine to pick him up and pheno- 
barbital to lay him down. Did he ever play bouncey-bouncey ! He 
used to meet himself coming back.” 

When Abbie and Evelyn returned with the coffee, Martin moved 
from his chair. He paced back and forth a few moments and then 
sat beside Abbie. She smiled timidly at him. Why a smile now? he 
thought. Over the lobby a silence fell. A tremor passed from one 
to the other as the wind might disturb a row of trees. Martin picked 
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up Abbie’s hand and held it through this period of sadness and 
fear. It was broken by the rapid entrance of a nurse, a substitute, 
a young woman of twenty-two or three. 

“Hello, hello, hello,” she said quickly. “Why is everyone so quiet?” 
She whirled around in the centre of the carpet. “Oh, Fm happy,” 
she said. “Life is beautiful!” 

The patients looked at each other in disbelieving astonishment. 

“Who told you?” Ralph asked. 

“She’s got a television set,” said Havid. 

“Oh, don’t you feel it?” said the nurse. 

“Are you in love?” Evelyn asked. 

“Love ? I should say not. 1 don’t want any part of a man.” 

“No-*^ any part?” Al^bic asked. 

They all began to laugh, except the nurse. She flushed and looked 
around in a disturbed manner. 

“They're all looking for the same thing,” she said. 

“What would that be? Money?” asked Martin. 

“Oh!” the nurse said. “We shouldn’t talk this way.” 

She walked out rapidly, smiling, in a rather urgent fashion, her 
body somehow before her legs as if she were about to sail off into 
space. 

“God, that one is wound up like a two-dollar alarm clock,” David 
said. 

“What’s wrong with her?” Evelyn asked. “She acts like she’s six- 
teen.” 

“Something is off the beam,” Abbie said. “That one is a dry 
drunk if I ever saw one.” 

I'hcy heard the nurse returning. She stood in the middle of the 
room with the air of a children's teacher, looking about with a 
forced and cheerful mysteriousness. 

“And now,” she said. “I'm going to give you all something which 
can help you a great deal and lead you to happiness.” 

She began handing each of the alcoholics a pamphlet issued by 
the Seventh-Day Adventists, quoting the Scriptures and warning the 
reader. 

“I want you all to promise to read it before you go to bed,” the 
nurse said, “and tonight, after you’re in bed, Fm going to pray for 
each of you by name. I’ve got all your names on the charts. Won’t 
that be nice?” 

“Don’t forget poor Denny,” David said. “He’s an alcoholic.” 

“Or old Dr. Byrne who indifferently prefers the Mohammedans,” 
Martin said. 
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When she had gone they put the pamphlets aside. 

“So that’s it,” Helen said. “The poor kid.” 

“What do you mean, poor kid?” David asked. “We take booze 
and she takes the Bible. Each to his own poison.” 

“But she’s as tight as a piano wire. In another year she’ll be flat 
on her back in a sanitarium if something don’t slow her down.” 

“And where are you?” David asked. 

Time settled down on them again, that time which was at once 
the captor and the liberator. There was a glass-enclosed clock on 
the mantelpiece over the fireplace. 'Fo look at it was painful, yet 
they all glanced at it now and then hoping that a gap had appeared 
in the hours. At half-past ten the nurse would bring each of them 
a sandwich and a glass of milk, then at eleven two tolserol and two 
seconal. Time was marked off by meals and medicine. It was the 
seconal they really wanted — to be unconscious, to have a great piece 
of time skipped while their bodies continued to repair themselves, 
while the nerv'cs became less taut and all the little spasms in the 
pools of their beings ceased to ripple. 

Despite his resolution Martin took one of the seconals that night. 
He could not face several hours of tossing and turning in bed. It 
was this same fear of sleeplessness that had often started him drink- 
ing — the thought that he could take a couple of ounces of whisky 
just to put him to sleep. It worked nicely at times, but then one 
night the whisky would exhilarate him and he would drink almost 
a pint and then the next morning he would take one and be off 
on a bender. 

As he lay there waiting for the sedative to release him he thought 
of Abbie and he prayed to a God that was theoretically himself, and 
the prayer, that he might help her some way. He wanted the act. 
He had to believe that there was freedom of choice, at least on the 
level of human relations. He did not want proof; he wanted partici- 
pation. 


XI 

1 


Another day had passed. They were all a little hungrier, somewhat 
happier at times, a little more stable. Evelyn and Ralph in particu- 
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lar felt more calm and assured at breakfast. Ralph’s high colour had 
paled to a certain degree and the pouches beneath his eyes had 
shrunk. His face appeared more lean. The transformation was rather 
astonishing. Evelyn noted that he was handsome. Without think- 
ing, she began to stay closer to him, to address him by his name, to 
see if he had coffee at his meals, and to make sure that the sugar 
and cream were passed to him. After breakfast they took a walk 
together. 

“You know I’m glad I came here,” Ralph said. “I needed some 
kind of radical change. I’ve never been in a hospital all my life. 
Outside of the shakes, it’s kind of like a retreat. I guess I let my- 
self get smothered with worry and fear about security. I guess I 
drank b^'cause I was afraid.” 

“We’re all afraid of something,” Evelyn said. 

“I wonder what Martin’s afraid of ?” Ralph said. 

“I think he is afraid of his soul. Whatever his soul is.” 

“I wish I could afford to worry about that. Anyway, I feel 
stronger inside than I have for a long time. I’m not going to worry 
about anything, just staying sober.” 

“Will your husl)and come today?” he asked Evelyn. 

“I think so. I don’t know what to say to him.” 

“I’m trying to get my phone call lined up. I think I know what 
I want to say.” 

“I wish I did. Wc all need a change in our lives, but how can you 
effect it?” 

“First, I suppose wc have to stay sober.” 

“Oh, the devil with it,” Evelyn said. “Lord, what day. Wouldn’t 
it be nice to be tramping through the woods somewhere or be out 
on a lake? What I’d like is to go home and pack everything and 
head for Alaska or Mexico with no job or home or ladies’ club. 
I think I could face the possibility of all kinds of diseases if I could 
escape soliciting funds for their elimination.” 

I’hey sat on the stone wall, dangling their legs in the warm sun. 
Evelyn opened her bathrobe, exposing the faded striped-flannel 
pyjamas. 

“I get a kick out of these costumes,” she said. “Whoever thought 
I would be wearing such things? On a man they don’t look too 
bad but they make me feel neutral, like a prisoner.” 

She rolled up the legs above the knees. 

“Might as well get all the sun I can,” she said. 

Ralph surprised himself by remarking, “What nice legs you’ve 
got.” 
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He was unused to flattery or flirting. Fleetingly he thought, 
Perhaps if I had run around a little. ... 

“Thank you,” Evelyn said with a laugh. “I had to land in a hos- 
pital for drunks for someone to tell me that. Do you like selling?” 

“It’s just a job,” he said. “No, it’s more than a job. It’s something 
I really hate.” 

“Why don’t you quit, then?” 

“And do what ? I'he only thing I ever really liked was working at 
tree-moving and landscaping. But I was a pick-and-shovel man 
then, only a kid. I was going to be made a foreman but the depres- 
sion came and the firm closed up.” 

“Why don’t you do it now?” 

“I’d have to start digging again, and how could I support my 
family? I’m caught where I am. What I’d really like to do is to 
start some kind of small business witli my wife that we would share 
together. But my wife won’t agree to that, I know. She won’t take 
a gamble of any kind but she’ll still complain about my being away 
from home and lacking things. Something like tliat would be excit- 
ing and new for me. I’d work hard as hell. But it won’t happen.” 
He hesitated, feeling the hopelessness settling over him once more, 
the stomach quiver of fear, the undefined melancholy. “When I 
look at the future I get scared. Where will the end be? I went to one 
AA meeting. They said to live it a day at a time. I’ve got to hold 
on to that. Let’s talk about something else. When I started out here 
with you I was happy for a time. Now I’m back in the dumps.” 

“It’s just the waves Martin talks about,” Evelyn said. She put her 
arm around him in a sudden desire to offer him comfort. 

Ralph felt the fullness of her breast against his arm in a flicker 
of desire. He looked at her.* For a moment he thought he might kiss 
her. She was lovely, and she did understand and like him despite 
all his failure. But the sedatives had robbed his desire of force and 
he was unused to women. 

“Let’s go in for coff ee,” said Ralph. He would make the phone 
call after lunch and it would be the start of a new life for him. 

“There’s Abbie and Martin,” Evelyn said. “I feel awfully sorry 
for her somehow. I wish I knew what I could do to help her.” 

“Martin kind of watches out for her all the time,” Ralph said. 

“Funny. Why does he feel such concern? It’s not because she’s a 
woman.” 

“He feels that way about all of us,” Ralph said. “I’ve never met 
a man like him.” 
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Perhaps she was a little quieter, hut then she hadn’t shown the 
shakes as obviously as the others, Martin thought. It was only when 
you caught her unawares that a still and awful emptiness would be 
agitated by a sudden tremor that was somehow more than a physical 
spasm. 

“Let’s go for our walk, Abhie,” he said. 

She was sitting across the lol)by from him, her feet tucked up 
under her, picking at her cracked nails, trying to scrape off some of 
the cherry ^•tain. Now she looked up with that initial fright that was 
always in her sudden glance. Martin stood and walked to her as she 
pushed herself out of the chair. I Ic looked into her eyes with a pene- 
trating stare, then he ruflled her hair and smiled. 

I’hey walked out into the sun. She tied her robe tighter and 
shoved her hands in the side pockets. It was a repeated gesture that 
Martin had noticed, not particularly feminine in character. He 
wondered whai^ its significance might l)c. Evelyn had a distinctive 
habit of clutching her hands before her with fingers entwined, a 
posture of supplication, the tightness of her grip measuring her ten- 
sion. But this hiding of lier hands seemed to be indicative of nothing, 
unless she was just ashamed of her nails. 'J’hey walked down the 
slope of the lawn. 

“'fhere isn’t much time left,” Abbie said, shivering suddenly. 

“Here, on the hill, you mean? A few long days. But we can all 
keep in touch after. ^Ve can sort of watch over each other.” 

“Why? What docs it matter:’ I can’t watch over myself, let alone 
anyone else.” 

“But we must sec each other.” 

Abbie leaned one hand against a tree and began quickly to retch. 
Her eyes watered and sweat bathed her forehead. Martin, in con- 
cern, held her other arm. She was furious that he .should witness 
this degradation. She jerked loose and bc^w^en retches cursed him. 

“Goddam you, get away!” 

She retched dryly once more. 

“Get out!” she said fiercely. 

Martin turned his back and ascended the slope, sad because of 
the pain she had been caused. At the top of the lawn he sat down 
and tried not to look in her direction, but his eyes w^andered un- 
bidden and he saw her sitting, bent over, on the low stone wall. 
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The retching had stopped and she was wiping her forehead with a 
handkerchief. She glanced up at him and rose, coming iip the hill 
reluctantly, repentantly, childlike in her misery, still holding the 
handkerchief in her hand. 

“I didn’t mean it,” she said, when she reached him. 

“It’s all right, Abbie,” he said. “I’ve had dry heaves, too.” 

She sank on the grass. Her bathrobe had become loosened. As 
she leaned on one hand, the pocket nearest Martin sagged open 
and he saw the store of seconal. He glanced off quickly while Abbie 
put the handkerchief over them. 

He knew instantly that she was planning suicide. The vague re- 
marks assumed solid import, the overreaching despair its proper 
cause. Should he let events run their course, or allow his impure 
pity to intercede? Pie turned to look fully at Abbie and her desola- 
tion struck a sharp unanalytical blow. The prayer was nothing, it was 
the act which was needed. He felt a quiet confidence, then the 
flooding tenderness he had felt when he first saw her and which 
had become less acute with his own increasing health. 

“Ah, Abbie, it’s strange the way w^e long for our own defeat, isn’t 
it? You know there arc quite a few alcoholics who have wished for a 
broken arm or leg, so that their misery could be defined and located 
and curable. I was one of those. This terrible loneliness we feel is 
nothing new to me. I have felt it now and again all my life, but 
particularly when I was a boy. I was in an orphan asylum.” 

“An orphan asylum,” she said. “Yes.” 

“Yes, what?” he asked. 

“The sadness that hangs about you.” 

“I didn’t know it showed. But actually the expression might I)e 
sad and the heart quieUy happy. I’m not really sad within myself 
any longer but only in relation to others. To you, for instance. When 
I was in the orphan asylum, I fell in love for the first time, Abbie. 
It was a complete small tragedy, played on a silent stage. They used 
to keep the boys and girls rigidly separated, like groups of hostile 
animals at the zoo, but one day I noticed a new face in the girls’ 
line as we marched into the dining-room. Pier eyes were red from 
weeping. She had long brown hair. I was shattered by her weeping. 
I dreamed of rescuing her somehow and making her happy. I think 
I was about eight years old. Sometimes I wonder if all my relations 
with women have not been determined by this early experience. I 
lay awake late at night in the dormitory, dreaming of kissing and 
comforting her. 

“On Saturday I had a job delivering cleaning supplies to various 
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departments. At the end of the girls’ playroom I saw her sitting for- 
lornly on a locker. The caretaker was speaking harshly to her. I 
asked a girl near me what her name was. It was Ruth. I said the 
name repeatedly at night as I dreamed. The name almost had sub- 
stance. My knowing it was a bond. Three times each day, as the 
lines of boys and girls approached each other at the dining-room, 
I had a chance to look into her face. She noticed my stare and 
looked away. But then one day she smiled at me and so we came 
always to look for each other and across the space was the wave of 
love and yearning and of sympathy and of promise, and the loneli- 
ness was less hitter. It was possible now for me to hug my loneliness 
warmly al)out me for I knew it was a shared existence. I knew, or 
rather I believed, that there would he an end sometime of our 
separateness, too, and this hope was sustaining. One Saturday I 
met her in the dim corridor outside the dormitories. We stopped face 
to face and then I said, ‘Your name is Ruth.’ ‘Yours is Martin,’ she 
answered. We were hotli happy and then instantly afraid that some 
one might see us. She went on and I watched her small figure 
recede in the long dimness of the hall. 

“One day sh*! cliJ not appear in line. I thought she was ill and 
had been sent to the infirmary, but on Saturday when I delivered 
supplies there, I did not find her. A world collapsed about me and 
in l)ed that night I wept in a completely bewildering and devastat- 
ing bereavement.” 

Martin, who had l)een sitting beside Abbie, now stretched out a 
little before her so that he could look up at her. She was staring oflF 
at the distance whicli the day before she had said she could not 
bear. She glanced down at him. 

“Why did you tell me that story?” she asked. 

“I just happened to remember it, Abbie. But perhaps it was more 
than tliat. Maybe something caused the memory. Maybe in your- 
self I see the small girl who went away.” 

“You’re not in love with me like that.” 

“No, of course not, Abbie. But since seeing you, I’ve felt a need 
for you some way, a need to know you.” 

“A need to serve a sentence with me?” 

Her sudden insight startied Martin. He evaded the implication 
of her question. 

“It’s better than the solitary confinement you impose on yourself, 
Abbie. I’ve been frightened about you. I have sensed your with- 
drawal, almost a sharp movement towards death. But I can’t let 
that happen. I need you.” 
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“For what?” she asked, rather harshly. “What is it you’re driving 
at?” 

“We’re both the same,” lie said softly. 

“Are we? I don’t think so.” 

“Both rather wrecked, lost, melancholy, and in need. Perhaps 
our needs are different in detail, but not basically. Only, I have a 
desperate longing to rebuild and who can understand it better 
than you, to whom I feel so close and who has been so hurt? Don’t 
go wandering off, Abbie.” 

“I don’t understand you,” she said. “What have I left to give? 
Nothing. You are a man. A disreputable man is still a hundred times 
stronger and better than a woman like me.” 

“Ah, Abbie, a man does not borrow strength from a strong 
woman,” he said. “It is the woman in need who nourishes his con- 
fidence and manhood. Well, to hell with it for now,” he said witii 
conscious deception, picking up her hand and looking into her 
stricken eyes. “You look better today,” he lied. 

Again she laughed without merriment, hut more uncertainly in 
her rasping rejection. Martin sat up and gave her a cigarette, light- 
ing it for her and then lighting one for himself. 

“Abbie,” he said. “Do you feel all right now? Do you want to sit 
here while I get you a glass of water or a cup of coffee?” 

“No. I don’t need anything now. I don’t understand you. I’ve 
never met anyone who talks like you. It sounds nice but I don’t 
know what it means. I never thought much about things. I only 
read books when I could sec the things written about. I’m 
ignorant.” 

“You look uncomfortable, Abbie. Why don’t you lie back in the 
sun while I talk?” 


3 

She was, perhaps, more puzzled than ever by him. The most pro- 
found thing her husbands had ever talked of was politics. When 
they had analysed some candidate’s motives, or the effect of a piece 
of legislation, they had assumed that an ultimate in knowledge had 
been reached. But she had understood them and their desires. This 
Martin’s desires were so abstract that she could not define them; 
even the emotion he expressed could not be labelled. He was not 
seeing her as all men had seen her, particularly before she had lost 
her looks and her vivacity, as a promise of some greater exercise in 
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sensation. She had been an expert in spotting overtures. There were 
none now. Part of her resentment may have been due to this. All 
this talk of hope and help meant nothing. Yet she was lulled by 
his talk, despite her crude rejection of simple altruism, her sus- 
picion that there must be something concrete for which he was 
scheming. 

She lay back on the lawn in the warm sun, aware of his presence 
and his voice but hardly catching the sense of his words. Was it 
the sedatives? She felt a faint transport and a momentary forget- 
fulness. 

He was playing with her hand now, separating the fingers gently, 
smoothing the back, but she knew he was not trying to arouse her 
to anything. He was trying to touch her some way, to touch some- 
thing within her. What ? A momentary anguish at his helplessness 
seized her. There was nothing to touch. But again there was the 
sun and the warmth and the wide space beyond his voice marking 
off the silences, the drowsy silences tliat had hummed with sunlight 
long ago. 

“Nostalgia played a big part in my drinking,” he said. “I was 
always listening to old songs, remembering the wonder, recalling 
the energy of my youth, wishing that once again I could tremble 
with joy at the night firecze or at the sight of apple blossoms 
scattered on a green lawn. Man is chronically nostalgic, American 
men more so than others. Is it really immaturity? I think so. In 
some alcoholics it reaches an acute stage, a sickening, impotent 
stage that makes the present a prison, 'fhat is why I do not wish 
to return nor do I wish for you to return. Both of us will move on, 
Abbie, to where we finally recognize ourselves. Having rejected 
everything, we will accept ourselves.” 

His longing for her and for himself was more actual than a man’s 
seeking her body, more cojnplete and inseparable from her own 
disposition. 

“Next Sunday we will all have left,” he said. “I have a car, Abbie. 
I want to take you for a ride up to New Hampshire. There’s a 
lake I love, a small lake not crowded with cottages. I’ll pack a 
lunch and pick you up. It is a lake that the sun loves, all ringed about 
with birches and maples. You’ll conic, won’t you? We can He there 
without trouble. A long silent day of peace. Well, we’ll have our 
lunch and look at the water and the day will he as gentle and quiet 
as a sleeping cat. We’ll let the sun lend us strength.” 

Listening to him, she forgot that there was to be no next week 
for her. She assumed life and continuity in her forgetfulness. She 
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forgot her pregnancy and the destructive ignorance of life. But now 
a question was being asked that required her to speak. 

“Can you acccj)t me as a friend, Abbic ?” he said. 

She remained silent. 7'lic word had a long-ago meaning : friend. 

“As a girl didn't you have a friend? Someone of whom you ex- 
pected nothing but a feeling of contentment and happiness at his 
presence ?'’ 

Now she said, “Yes,” the w’ord almost wrenched from her. What 
was it, the almost painful violation of her w hich she could not reject ? 

“Wc have lost all our friends,” he was saying. “Can you trust 
me, Abbie? With no probing for motives? Just to be hap])y for a 
change, after all the misery ? It is possible that happiness is no more 
complex than this gentle sun and this bright September world. Why 
should wc have selected sorrow ?” 

She wanted to hear him talk now^ She was lost in the soothing 
sound, in the image and the intimation, in the sense and the peace- 
ful sensuousness, resting now in the voice of a l)eing, a being like 
herself. 

“So now’,'’ he was sa\ing, “time turns on the hub of desire. What 
is it you w'ish, Abbie?'* 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I don't know^ what I want.” 

“Outw’orn phrases soiiietiines acquire n(‘w meaning. It sounds 
trite, Abbie, but it is possible to be reborn. V\c seen it happen too 
often to doubt. 1 he sperm of faith into the cell of desire.” 

“I am going to do something for which I hope you will not hate 
me,” he said, shifting his position slightly. 

A shudder went through her and she started to rise up, her eyes 
opening w'ide in apj)reh(‘nsl(m. 1 le restr.iined her gently. 

“Ju'it lie there with your eyes shut, Abbie,” he said. “It is nothing 
terrible, nothing to fear. 1 didn't mean to frighten you.” 

She felt him reaching into her bathrobe pocket and taking the 
scconal. She became rigid, almost convulsive, at this uncovering 
of her secret. 

“Just lie there,” he was saying. “7’hat’s all. Don’t speak.” 

Her mind could form no protest. She had no will. Her body fell 
away in quivering waves, lie took her hand again, holding it 
tightly. 

“I’m sorry, I’m truly sorry, I had to do it,” he said. “Did you want 
to die so badly? I feel guilty about it, to hurt you this way. Don’t 
shake so, Abbie,” he pleaded. 

The fear raced through her. What did he intend to do? All that 
talk. Now she really had nothing. 
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“Trust me, Abbie,” he said. 

He was silent a few moments while she breathed rapidly and 
unevenly, her mind trying to form some plan or resolution. 

“If you want the capsules back later. I’ll give them to you,” he 
said. 

“I have nothing, nothing,” she said tonelessly. “Nothing in my- 
self, nowhere to go.” 

“Listen to me, Abbie,” he said. “You must have an abortion.” 

“I can’t,” she whispered. “I’m not strong enough. I haven’t any 
money.” 

“Look,” he said. “There’s the week here at the hospital and then 
you can go another week or ten days without drinking. You’ll cat 
regularly and rest. Wlicn you leave here I want you to go to a 
doctor and have a check-up. You’ll take vitamin injections, any- 
thing to build you up rapidly. Don’t tell him about your pregnancy. 
You’re just run down and tired as far as he’s concerned. I’ll pay 
for it.” 

“You'll pay for it?” she asked unbelievingly. 

“Yes. Someday you can pay me back, if you ever get any money. 
But if you d('n’t, what diiTercnce will it really make? I don’t know 
anything alxnU abortions, Abbie, but I'll get someone reliable.” 

“I’ll die anyway,” she said. 

“You’ve already died many times, as I have, from booze. This 
time it will l)e different. Give up, don’t be alone, Abbie. Tell me 
whatever you want. Physical details mean nothing to me. There is 
nothing which coidd make me hate you or not wish to have you as 
a friend. What could you possibly do, wliat have you ever done, 
that I have not, in some degree, done myself ?” 

She rolled over on her stomach, burying her face in her hands, 
and she began to weep quietly, almost in comfort. Martin put his 
hand on her head and petted her gently. 

“Ah, that’s nice,” he said, “Weep a little. Despair needs a little 
watering, doesn’t it? So here we are now, knowing each other a 
little, something planned.” 

“Oh God, I look awful. I’m such a wreck,” she murmured in an 
apology, beginning i)erhaps to feel a woman again. 

“Isn’t it nice now,” Martin asked, “not to have anything to hide, 
not to be alone, even not to have anything much to give, because 
if you did we miglu start bargaining with each other?” 

“Please don’t ask anything of me,'’ she said. “If you do I will 
fail.” 

“But there is nothing to ask,” Martin said. 
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A terrible fright pierced him. What have I done, to. what have 
I committed myself? A dreadful responsibility shrouded him. He 
turned away to light a cigarette so that she would not see his face. 
To hell with it, it's too late, I asked for it. 


4 

Evelyn’s husband came after lunch. All the patients were sitting 
in the lobby when he came past the nurse’s ollice and stood there, 
looking about at the strange bathrobe-clad figures lounging in the 
chairs. The conversation stopped abruptly. Evelyn was sitting in 
an easy chair with one leg cast over an arm, a posture he had 
never seen. She straightened herself rapidly, with a feeling of hav- 
ing been discovered in some vulgarity, then she stood up. He 
seemed so unbearably neat and foreign. The other alcoholics, to 
save her embarrassing introductions, wandered oiF as she crossed the 
lobby. 

“Hello, Robert,” she said timidly, without smiling. 

She found herself quivering ever so slightly with tiny fears. 

“How arc you feeling?” he a^ked, putting his hands on her 
shoulders and kissing her cheek. 

“All right,” she said. “Ma>I)c a little shaky.” 

“You look well,’’ he said. 

“It’s the first rest Tve had in a long time,” she said. 

“Yes, it is, isn’t it?” he said. “It’s not bad here.” 

He looked around into the rooms willi open doors, noting the 
leather-upholstered furniture and the rugs. 

“How are the children? Are they at \our mother’s?” 

“We’ve been eating over there and sleeping homo. 'I'lie children 
are all right, though they suspect the truth. I’ve told everyone who 
called that you were in a clinic for a check-up. In New York. If I 
had said in Boston they might have wanted to visit you. I’m getting 
to be an adroit liar,” he said. 

She flushed and sat down. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve made a liar out of you,” she said. “I know it 
must bother you. It bothered me, lying for you when you took sick 
leave to go fishing,” 

“I didn’t come here to argue,” he said. 

“I’m not arguing.” 

“You’re hardly in a position to.” 

“Let’s drop it,” she said wearily. 
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How did antagonism flare so easily? It must be me. I am the one 
who drank. How do they keep the healthy hedges growing about 
them ? Do they never feel exposed? 

“Were those others all here for the same thing?” he asked. 

“They’re all alcoholics,” she replied. 

“This word alcoholic gets me,” he said. “It sounds almost like an 
excuse. Then they say non-alcoholic, as if the whole world was 
divided into those two classifications. As if there was a sharp 
division. I just can’t see it. You just drank too much and you drank 
because you wanted to, that’s all.” 

Evelyn had seated herself on one end of the divan, Robert at 
the otlier end. She had her hands clenched and the fingers entwined, 
staring down at the rug. 

“Do we have to talk about it now? Can’t we wait till I’m home?” 
she asked. 

She felt now that if he kept on talking like this, she would break 
out into a scream. Already she was shaking. She twisted her fingers 
and held her jaw so tightly shut that her teeth ached. He really 
didn’t believe b..ul [)cen ill at all, or was recovering from an 
illness. 

“Those two other women look beat-up,” he said. 

“I'hcy’re really <iuitc nice,” Evelyn responded. “It’s strange. Here 
everyone is concerned aboin helping each other,” 

“What else have you got to do? They’re not your kind.” 

“I don’t know,” Evelyn said. “I don’t know what my kind is. All 
I know is that they seem to want to hclj) me.” 

“How can they help you? Ihey don’t even move in the same 
world you do.” 

“Sometimes I don’t move in the same world you do, Robert,” she 
said. 

“Well, let’s drop that one, too. I called up and had Bobby and 
Elaine registered for dancing lessons,” he said. “Elaine in ballet 
and Bobby in tap.” 

“In tap?” she cried. 

She had a vision of Bobby jerking \vith broken mathematics in 
a grimacing parody of a dance. She laughed bitterly. 

“I don’t sec anything funny about it.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she pleaded. “I couldn’t stand watching him, jerking 
like that, inept, like a poorly manipulated puppet. Let him get 
half-killed playing football, but don’t make a tap dancer out of 
him.” 

She remembered all the ineptitudes to which she had been sub- 
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jected as a child, elocution lessons and singing solos in an unac- 
complished voice. 

“What are you getting so upset about?” he asked, bewildered. 

“He’ll be a man,” she said. “You can’t make a man that way. Let 
him slave over his studies, let him get interested in butterflies or 
frogs, but not that. It’s too degrading, sweating before all those 
suburban mothers and fathers who come to a recital to boast 
about their children. He’ll dance in some idiotic rayon costume to 
a tune played twenty years ago.” 

“What arc you getting so excited for?” he asked. 

“What was it, the television? The men in the office bragging 
about their kids? Don’t press him into the accepted shape to save 
yourself chagrin.” 

“Good Lord,” he said. “I didn’t think it was that important. We’l^ 
talk about it after you come home. I'm sorry 1 mentioned it.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t meant to get upset.” 

“The drives arc coming up soon. The high school Booster's Club, 
the Red Feather. You'll have plenty to do when you come home.” 

“Will I, Robert ?” she said. 

“Of course. All the things you’ve been used to.” 

If only she could go to him and weep in his arms, she thought. 
Ask for forgiveness, ask to be held in love. 

“I have to go now,” he said. “I want to talk to the children awhile 
before supper at mother’s.'’ 

“You talk to them, Robert. Give them my love. I’ve been some- 
what blind. But we’re all blind, aren't we?” 

“I don’t think so,” he said, smiling and putting on his coat. 

“Maybe not,” she answered. “Maybe it all hinges on a selection 
of what you want to see.” 

He stared at her and frowned. 

“You know,” he said, “you say these things that almost have 
meaning and then don’t. Well, everything will settle down again 
when you come home. But really, Evelyn, those other two women 
should be a lesson to you.” 

“Yes, of course they are, Robert,” she said. 

She walked with him to the car. But not the lesson he means. In 
her despondency she tliought: I’he barrier is impenetrable. And 
after the tears and the forgiveness she would want to be gay and 
happy with him, to feel the excitement of new thought, to be 
kissed with passion, to surge into some new sea of extra-keen per- 
ception and sensation. How stale everything seemed with him! 

She walked back, not wanting to wave good-bye as he drove 
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away. Suddenly her tenseness broke into trembling. She stopped in 
the lavatory and swallowed two of the phenobarbitals she had 
been saving. When she stretched out on her bed, she wiped away 
the tears that had come to her eyes. 1 Icre I am in this place, in these 
pyjamas and bathrobe, and what does he do? What does he do? 
she thought hopelessly. Isn’t he capable of understanding what love 
means to a woman? lie wants to channel it, narrow it down, when 
it includes cverytlhng, everything. 


5 

David sat on the side porch with his feet up on the railing. He 
lit a cigarette but after three or four pulfs he felt that familiar little 
di/zincss and that slight nervousness in the stomach. He butted the 
cigarette and put it in his bathiobe pocket. 

“A cigarette is like a thciniom(‘ter to me,” he said. “Three or 
four puffs and I know liow I'm feeling.” 

“1 used to cure :i hangover by not smoking all day,” Martin said. 
“By night I’d l)C feeling fairly well again if I didn’t drink that day. 
I was proud of my will power, too.” 

Martin could see Evelyn through a window, sitting there with 
her hands clenched and hrr head bowed. A wasp crawled along 
the base of a pane of glass and stopped, transposed in distance 
beside her face. Evelyn looked up as her husband spoke, in a 
f)osturc of humble entreaty. It was too painful. Martin looked away. 

“Jesus, poor Evelyn,” David said. “I’ve never seen anyone who 
didn’t fall apart after a vi^it or a phone call.” 

“What arc you and Helen going to do when you leave here?” 
Marlin asked. 

“Co l)ack t(^ our jobs. We’ve always done the same thing. An hour 
after we leave here, we’ll have three or four shots to wash the 
memory away. Then we'll be all set once more.” 

“And then?” Martin said. 

“Yeah. 1 know what you mean. In three or four months.” 

David put his feet down and leaned his elbows on his knees. 

“What really scares me is that I’ll wind up in an asylum someday. 
That would kill me. W^e always make sure we pay this place before 
any other bills arc taken care of.” 

“What a thing to establish credit for!” 

“What can you do with a bartender who went to prep school?” 
David asked. 
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Martin laughed. “It is evident that the bartender has to. forget the 
prep school.” 

“The prep school always makes me think I should be something 
else. You know Helen knows all about my time on Scollay Square. 
There is not much weVe hidden from each other. One time before 
we were married I took her to an overnight cabin. The owner was 
half-loaded. He threw his arms around me and told me he hadn’t 
seen me for several months and had missed my business. Then he 
turned and said, ‘Helen, too! Where have you been?’ So you see 
we know each other.” 

“But what?” Martin asked. 

“What do you mean, but what?” 

“Your story came out unbidden and was leading to a but. I’m not 
a policeman or a priest, Davey.” 

“Yes, there’s something I never told her. I don’t know why. Before 
we were married I guess I didn’t tell her because I was afraid she 
would break it off. 'rhen after, I was afraid of what she might think 
of me for not telling her before. It happened during the Scollay 
Square days. It was summer then, hot as hell, and 1 was standing 
there one day, broke, shaking, and sweating and just about ready 
to try to bum a quarter, something I hadn’t done before. This fellow 
who had gone to prep school with me came along. I tried to turn 
away but he recognized me. He was shocked. I told him I was just 
down on my luck a little. He was staying at a fraternity house and 
taking summer courses at B.U. for a degree of some sort, so he told 
me to stay at the fraternity house till I got on my feet and got a job. 
He gave me five bucks. I'he poor guy didn’t know anything about 
alkys. I drank up the- five dollars. I lay in bed shaking again. I 
couldn’t take a job even if one was offered me. Then I got scared 
he would find out what I really was. I needed some money. I'he 
house was empty in the mid-morning. I took all the suits I could 
find and pawned them. 1 went back and forth, three suits at a time, 
each time to a different pawn shop. I was really cnizy, you know. 
To show you how crazy, I took a room off Scollay Sc^uare. I couldn’t 
get away from the area somehow. I was scared to go anywhere else. 
A cop hauled me out of a bar-room. I was drunk and bewildered. 
In court the next morning I pleaded guilty to grand larceny. The 
judge gave me a year’s suspended sentence. I was young and cagey 
enough to say I did it just to have a good time. I had to report to 
the probation officer every week. I broke the probation. I left Boston 
one morning when I was too drunk to report. I was scared they 
would send me to jail.” 
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“How long ago was that, Davey?” Martin asked. 

“About two and a half years ago. You see why Fm so scared. It’s 
Helen’s mother. If she ever found out about that broken probation, 
she’d put the police on me. Just for revenge and to keep Helen’s kid. 
She’s a real middle-aged bitch. She didn’t bring up Helen right. 
She fought with her husband all the time and got divorced. Now 
she’s using her grandchild to case her conscience and regain virtue. 
She’d see Helen and me in jail or the asylum to accomplish her own 
salvation.” 

“How we trample all over each other to achieve goodness,” Mar- 
tin said. “A plain ordinary sinner almost seems admirable. Is that 
why you went to New Hampshire to work?” 

“Yes. Helen didn’t know how anxious I was to get that job.” 

“But you feel lousy because you never told her about the proba- 
tion ? Why don’t you tell her now?” 

“For a long time wlicnevcr a single stranger came into the cock- 
tail lounge 1 would shake so I could hardly pour a drink.” 

“Why don’t you tell her now?” Martin repeated. 

“Now?” 

“Right now. Come on, we’ll find her. I’here’s a favour I want to 
ask her, too.” 

“Aw, I can’t tell her now,” 

Martin stood up and begi n to Je;ive the porch. 

“Wait a minute. I’ll go along with you,” David said. 

I’hey found Helen sitting on the stone wall with old Tom. He was 
laughing delightedly at something. Helen was looking at him with 
wonder at his happiness. 

“Isn’t it something?” she asked as they approached. 

Old roni reached uj) and patted her head brielly. 

“1 le likes you,” David said. 

“For loin, the last answer in that greatly reduced world he in- 
habits, is a chuckle,” Miirlin said. “Let’s walk him some more. 
Come on, 1 om.” 

I’hey crossed the parking lot and went out on to the lawn in front. 

“I’ve got something to tell you,” David said. “Something that hap- 
pened before w^c w^re marricfl. 

“I know!” Helen exclaimed. “You’ve got an illegitimate son. That 
makes us even.” 

“Don’t make a joke now,” David said. 

“What is it?” 

“I was arrested once.” 

“So?” 
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“For stealing,” David said. 

“Well, that's as good a reason as any. What did you steal, 
Davey?” 

“Fifteen suits.” 

“Of clothes?'’ Helen asked incredulously, laughing. “You wanted 
to be really well dressed, didn’t you ?” 

“I hocked them. For money for booze.” 

“So?” Helen asked casually. 

“Well, they were valuable enough to constitute grand larceny,” 
David said in an effort to establish the seriousness of it. “I was put 
on a year's probation. I broke it. I can still be sent to jail for it.” 

He looked down at the grass and kicked at the turf with one toe. 
Helen remained silent. 

“So there it is,'’ he said. “If you want to make a change.” 

“A change to what, Davey?” she asked. “Forget it. NoI)ody 
knows, do they? So we go back to New Hampshire and the thing 
dies. What are you worried about ?” 

“Nothing, I guess. I told Martin. 1 had to tell someone. He told me 
to tell you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?" 

“I was scared, I suppose.” 

“Well, now you don't have to be scared, lb hell with it, Davey. 
It's not that important.” 

Martin had walked old Ibm off towards the woods. Old Ibm had 
picked up a pine cone and was trying to unscrew the toj) half of it. 
Martin smiled. 

“It’s only man-made things that unscrew, Tom,” he said gently. 

“You can say that again,” David said, approaching. “You wanted 
to ask Helen something. I’ll take Tom inside.” 

Martin crossed the lawn to where Helen had seated herself on a 
bench. She was frowning down at the ground. 

“Are you worried?” he asked. 

“I don’t know what it means yet, this thing of Davey’s. Gan they 
pick him up for it?” 

“I suppose tliey can legally. But I don’t think they arc hunting 
for him. If he’s never rearrested or nobody jmshes it, I should think 
it would die in tnc files.” 

“It’s one more thing to hide,” she said. “You see, don’t you, how 
impossible it is to become respectable? How will we ever get a home 
and establish ourselves ev('n if we do stay sober ?” 

“All of us here arc your friends,” Martin said. “You don’t have to 
hide anything from us. It doesn’t have to end here, Helen. We can 
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all see each other after. You’re both young yet. If you get custody 
of your son back, what is to prevent you from establishing your- 
selves ?” 

“'rhe case conics u]) again in Noveinber. I’ll have to get my law- 
yer to delay it once more', till spring. I need a streak of sobriety to 
point to. When it doc‘s come up, I’ve got to make sure it comes 
Ijefore a Catholic judge.” 

“Why?” Martin asked. 

“My mother is divorced and is anti-Catholic. The lawyer could 
bring it out. I could say I want my son brought up in a Catholic 
home. Davey was a Catholic. Maybe w'c’d better start going to 
Mass again.” 

“Were you married in the Church?” Martin asked. 

“No, in city liall.” 

“What strange twists. Don't yon supfiosc your mother will men- 
tion that? If 1 were your lawyer Vd forget all about religious 
matters. Helen, you can't correct things overnight. Stay sober, buy 
furniture, rent a home, go to church if you can stand it. Even make 
collections for the (immunity fund. Start a savings account. It is 
only by these things that the law and the world will judge you a fit 
mother. Or go the other way. Say to hell with them all and forget 
about regaining custody of your son. Your son, you will find out, 
is more relentlessly bound the social system than he is to you.” 

“Okay, father,” Helen said. “What did you w^ant to see me 
about?” 

Martin grinned at lier. 

“I’m in desperate need of a good abortionist,” he said. 

H(‘l('n laughed wildly. 

“What a change of j)ace," she said. “I wouldn't have kno>\n it, 
just looking at you.'’ 

“It’s Abi)ie.'’ 

“Oh, r.ord! I lasn't she had enough trouble? I wondered w'hat the 
matter was with her. How^ diil she haj)pen to tell you?” 

Alartin shrugged. “Who knows? Ikit there it is. Can you help us?” 

“What do you mean, us? You didn’t do it.” 

“No, I just w'ant to help he".” 

“Why?” 

Martin slirugged again. “She hasn't got anyone else.” 

“Can she pay for it.^ You've got to have cash. It wall cost four 
hundred dollars, or more, even.” 

“The money will be available.” 

“Your money? Do you waint me to talk to her?” 
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“Of course. What have we got to hide from each other? It will 
do her good to talk to you about it. There’s something more, Helen. 
She stole a whole pocketful of seconal for suicide.” 

“Christ, she must have been desperate. I know a young doctor 
in Boston who will do the job. He's all right. He just needs dough. 
Has she got the seconal now?” 

“No, I have.” 

“Don’t get any ideas yourself.” 

“No, I’m happy,” Martin said. 


6 

Ralph was impatient for lunch to appear not only because it 
marked a half-day, the end of a period of time, but l)ecausc he was 
very hungry. I'his anticipation of food was an important signpost on 
the road to recovery, he told himself. A certain exhilaration and 
optimism about the phone call he was to make had returned. He 
was continually rehearsing the dialogue for it, as he did similarly 
with sales interviews, forgetting that neither his customers nor his 
wife had read the script. 

But after lunch he decided to go up to see Dr. Byrne first. He 
had not visited him as yet and was curious. He stood in the doorway 
a few moments watching the doctor, who was peering through his 
telescope. Finally he overcame his hesitancy and spoke. He used 
his hearty salesman’s greeting. 

“Hi! What do you know?” 

The doctor turned quickly and stared with his one eye. 

“Know?” he boomed. “Know? I know nothing. What an idiotic 
question! All I know arc assumptions. Man is a I)undle of assump- 
tions tied around the middle with the pink ribbon of faith.” 

Ralph was astounded and chagrined l)y this response. He did not 
know how to reply. He smiled in defence. 

“Are you an alcoholic?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes,” Ralph said. “I mean I assume so.” 

“I read all this crap about religious revival in the papers,” the 
doctor said. “We had a purge of that stuff fifty years ago. Now man 
is getting all spiritually constipated again.” 

“I don’t know much about it,” Ralph said. 

“Why not?” the doctor asked indignantly. 

“I’m a salesman.” 

“That’s no excuse. What do you sell?” 
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“Shoe linings/* 

“Christ, shoe linings,” the doctor said disgustedly. “How can you 
learn anything selling shoe linings? You look like an intelligent 
young fellow. What is wrong with you that you’re selling shoe 
linings ?” 

“I have to cat,” Ralph said. 

But the doctor had suddenly lost interest and was again peering 
through the telescope. 

“Well, I’ll sec you again,” Ralph said. He turned and left. In the 
hall he stopped a inoinenl to wipe the perspiration that had come to 
his forehead. He would make the phone call now, but even with 
the thought a certain tremulous doubt made him turn into the 
lobby arid sit down among the other patients. In the midst of their 
jokes, he reconstructed the phone call once more: I’m sorry. I’ve 
missed the children, something new can come now, I can stay 
sober, we’ll all be closer together, have you been making out all 
right, I’ll be home Friday and we can have a nice week-end, maybe 
go up to the camp it’s so warm and beautiful, I can do a little work 
on the stone wall, ' es, it would be all right. Anne would under- 
stand his sincerity. It was really his own fault, drinking to escape 
because of economic worries and the competitive strain. 

When Evelyn’s husband appeared, Ralph went to the phone 
booth. Poor Evelyn, he thought. He was glad he did not have to 
face Anne here at the hospital under such abnormal circumstances. 
He called his number. Savings and insurance scavengers. At the 
operator’s recpiest he dej)osited forty cents. He knew Anne would be 
hearing the sound and trying to guess what the deposit was. She 
would never let him call collect because of something about the tax 
on the bill. He heard her say hello. 

“It’s Ralph,” he said. I le was trembling. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said flatly. 

“I thought I would call and let you know I’m all right.” 

“You’re all right,” she said with a faint sarcasm. “Did you call 
your boss ?” 

“Yes. I said I was in the hospital for a wreck’s check-up.” 

“Well, you’ve got a lot of time to think things over. I hope you 
realize what you’ve done. When you come home, things are going 
to be different.” 

Her voice had a threatening tone. 

“Yes,” he said after a long pause. 

“Yes? Is that all you’ve got to say? Don’t you want to know how 
the children are?” 
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“I haven’t had a chance to ask yet.” 

“Well, they're all right because I’m here to take care of them. 
There’s no need to waste money on any more phone calls, either. 
Maybe you haven’t added up what this is costing, but ” 

Softly Ralph hung up tlie receiver. He could not stand any more 
of it, neither the voice nor the words. He held his head in his hands 
for a moment, then he left the booth. He wondered idly if his wife 
were still talking, if she would ask to be reconnected. He fingered 
his chin uncertainly. Anger and resentment Hooded him, but greater 
than these was the fear that came surging back, fear of the present 
and the future, hopelessness, intellectual impotency, social imprison- 
ment. 

In the room whicli was now assigned to him he stretched out on 
his bed, thinking that the rest of life was going to be a battle, tlie 
money battle, the possessions battle, the sex battle. He saw nothing 
but an antagonistic world, the prison of the envy-ridden, avaricious, 
encased life of tlie suburl). Love, which might ha\e softened the 
strife, was dead. It was a packaged product described on television. 
There was nothing left except to buy the j)roducts of those who 
offered the sterility of pictured passion. Critically they would scan 
the screen to discover the faults of each other. My husband is like 
Chester in Life's Other Choice. My w ife is domineering like Doro- 
thy in Life’s Quiet Corner. And they would go to bed withhold- 
ing their virtue from each other's viciouMicss, each safe in the 
fabricated goodness lent them by Lux or Tide or even a rubber 
tire. 

But somewhere, somewhere, he thought as the sedative stirred 
gently the sediment of his consciousness, there is a sphere where 
mercy i«. immediate, where love is not vicarious, where understand- 
ing is more than an eighty per cent average in a magazine quiz. 
I have no hope left except in staying sober, he thought. 


XII 

1 

The day had been incredibly long. So much appeared to have 
happened that day. When the nurse brought the scconal at eleven 
o’clock, none of them took it immediately. Perhaps a kind of weari- 
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ness had quieted them. They had travelled a geography of sudden 
depression and soaring exhilaration, where visibility had altered 
from poor to good and where the quaking swamp of sweaty fear 
broke into a sloping field of sunlit anticipation and then ended in a 
bewildering forest. "J'hey had met each otlier torn and half-naked, 
then rested nnd restored. 'I hcy knew each other. 'Ihey sat now in 
sprawled fatigue, in a diminished susceptibility to fear or worry. 
The hospital was very (juiet. All of them smoked in silence. They 
sat somewhat paired off, David and Helen, Ralph and Evelyn, 
Martin and Abbic. 

In the silence Martin heard a soft, hushing sound. He rose and 
opened the door to the side porch. It was raining. There was no 
wind. l'!ic drops fell straight down, softly in the darkness. It was 
the first rain in many days. 1 he otlier patients wandered out to 
stand with him in a group on the porch. The cool dampness was 
refreshing. 

“It’s so quiet and daik,'’ Abbie said. 

I'hcre was an odour now of the wet grass and leaves and of the 
pines. There w;i‘^ iv\ air of long-ago mystery and peace for them. 
Evelyn stepjied oil* the porch and raised her face to feel the cool 
drops. David (‘xtended his palm beyond the roof. 

“Lovely rain,” Helen said. 

“It would be nice now to he sleeping out there in a small tent 
benc'atli the trees," said Ralph. 

What a terrible loss we have undergone, Martin thought. 

He returned to the lobby so that the moment w'ould not be pro- 
longed and dcstioved. d he others returned one by one. No one 
spoke for a time. 

“Do you want sonic coiree?" Abbie asked Martin. “Everytjody’s 
so quiet. Come on, Evehn, we’ll bring coffee for everyone.” 

“It will keep us awake," Helen complained. 

“Who feels slec'py vet?" David asked. “Let’s sit up awhile and 
then take the red dev ils.” 

d'hey all agreed. 'J’he reaction set in. Now they had the alcoholic’s 
penchant for doing something final before sleep. At one time it had 
been one more drink, or a rit’ j somewhere to cat, or sex, or a moon- 
light swim. Now their choice was limited. 

“I’ll go wllh vou,” Ralpli said, rising. 

When they had gone downstairs, David said, “What did I tell 
you? Both Evelyn and Ralph fell apart. It always happens. There 
are a few clinics around the country that don’t allow phone calls or 
visits except by other alcoholics.” 
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“And they try to call it a disease,” Helen said. “Neither Ralph’s 
wife nor Evelyn’s husband calls it a disease, you can bet. For what 
other disease can you lose custody of your child, be divorced, get 
fired, even coniinittcd ?” 

“Perhaps in time that will change,” Martin said. “It’s best for us 
to be a little honest, isn’t it? When you’re drunk or rum-sick you 
can’t take care ol a child properly, you can’t work as you should and 
your employer is quite right in bring you, and if >ou can’t support 
your family divorce is justified. And some alcoholics do become 
psychotic. In this, AA is surely right, that the problem is our own, 
that we should find help within ourselves and among ourselves.” 

Abbie handed Martin his cup. 

“It’s black with sugar,” she said. “That's the way you have it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Thanks, Abbie,” he said, surprised and pleased. 

“Well, Friday we all graduate," llelen said. “'Ihen we split up, 
it’s all over, we drift away in all directions.” 

“Oh, not like that,'’ Evelyn protested. “We can keep in touch 
with each other, can’t we ?'’ 

“When anyone suggests foiming a group or a club, I feel embar- 
rassed and childish,” Helen said. “I squirm, like you do at a lousy 
vaudeville act.” 

“I know,” Martin said. “I’ve never belonged to any organization 
because of the same feeling. But we’re not forming a club. We’re 
just friends, that's all. We visit each other once in a while. If some- 
one gets in trouble, the rest can help. We can l)C honest with each 
other where we might not be able to be honest with others.” 

“Aw, all these hosi)ital friendships wear out in a week or two,” 
Abbie said. 

“This time it will be dilTcrent,” Martin said. 

The nurse, the young substitute, entered the lobl^y. 

“You’re all up yet?” she exclaimed. “You sec, that’s what’s wrong 
with you. You don’t go to bed when >ou should.” 

“Will you pray for us tonight?” David asked. 

“I always pray for all my patients. It fills me with so much joy!” 

“What is your name?” Martin asked. 

“Miss Pelham.” 

“I mean your first name.” 

“Nurses shouldn’t give their first names to patients.” 

“We’re not patients. We’re alkys,” David said. “Guests, so to 
speak.” 

“Did you pray for Dr. Byrne?” Ralph said. 
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“Why not? His chart was there,” the nurse said. 

“I imagine he would be better off in hell, roaring at the devil 
instead of bothering God.” 

The nurse stared at Ralph. Her smile slowly faded and she 
glared. 

“You just don’t understand,” she said. “None of you do. Didn’t 
God send his only begotten S(ni so that wc might be saved from 
eternal damnation? Doesn’t that mean anything to you? It says so 
right in the Bible. Don’t you believe the Bible? Don’t you know that 
it is the revealed word of God? Don’t you liave faith?” 

Her voice rose in i frantic desire to convince them. It was all so 
apparent to her that she could not understand their blind obstinacy. 

“Of course you’re all sick,” she said, her voice cracking. 

“Yes, of course,” Martin said gently. “You pray for us again.” 

They were ashamed of having baited her, even so mildly. 

“You’d better all go to bed now,” the nurse said. 

“Wc will in a little while,” said David. “Don't worry about us.” 

“But you should be in bed now,” she insisted. 

“Please,” Kveb.u <:^i(l. “We just want to talk quietly for a time.” 

I'he nurse looked around in defeat and started to leave. 

“Good night, Miss Pelham?' Martin said. 

“Oh! Good night, good night,” she said, turning and putting on 
her radiant smile once more. 

'Phe lobby gathered its scattered shadows. Ralph picked up the 
coffee cups. Abbie went to the drinking fountain to swallow a 
seconal. 'The silence descended. Kvel>n yawned and lifted her 
breasts. Martin stared down between his knees. 

“I’m going to bed,” David said. 

Once more the finality fades and wc become immersed in liic im- 
mediate, Martin thought. We are jnit to bed not with the extrava- 
gant courtesan of the unconditional but with seconal, the negation 
and the compromise, allayed, alleviated, unwillingly at rest within 
o\ir shrunken world. 

He followed Abbie to the drinking fountain. As she raised up and 
wiped her lips with the back of her hand, she let out a last small 
laugh and her eyes seemed bright and alive for the first time. 

“Haj)pier?” Martin asked. 

“Forgetful, maybe.” 

“Have a good sleep, Abbie,” he .said. 

“I will. See you in the morning.” 

Martin dropped the red capsule back into his bathrobe pocket. 
He would not take it. lie bent to drink. In the bedroom he had 
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occupied since moving from the ward, he shut the door and turned 
off the light, then sat by the open window to feel the dark distance 
and enclosure of the gentle, wet, noiseless night. 


2 

The sun was out brightly once more in the morning. Tom and 
Dick came to visit at ten o’clock. They look so difFerent, Martin 
thought as he watched them cross the lawn, Tom tall, thin, and 
sharp, looking not unlike Woodrow Wilson, and Dick with his rosy 
face and bald plate, like a jolly friar. 

“Who are these guys?” David asked suspiciously. 

“A couple of A A members,” Martin said. 

“I’ll sec you later, then.” 

“What’s the matter? What arc you skipping off for?” Ralph 
asked. 

“Davey goes on the assumption that something might hurt you 
but nothing can't,” Martin said. “It is the philosophy of avoidance. 
Davey, you should meet life with wide arms and a brave challenge.” 

“Oh, play it on a piccolo,'’ David said. “1 just can’t listen to that 
talk, tlie way I feel.” 

He retreated down the lawn and Martin stood up with Ralph to 
greet their visitors. 

“Well, chum, liow do you feel?” Dick asked Martin. 

“All right. I could go home today but I guess I’ll stay a little 
longer.” 

“It won’t do any harm,” Dick said. “Take a rest, what the hell.” 

“How are you?” Tom asked Ralph. 

“Good,” he said. “A little shaky now’ and then.” 

“How did you make out with your boss ?'’ 

“Okay. I said I was in for a check-up.” 

“Say, how about some coffee in the thing they call the rumpus 
room?” Dick asked. “I read that book of yours, Martin. The 
Prophet, I coj)ied some stuff' out of it. Funny, don’t you think, all 
that same stuff coming from different directions? It was a little bit 
like A A in a way, you know what I mean? No condemning the poor 
sinner.” 

“Yes,” Martin said. lie found again that in the face of Dick’s 
genuine faith and happiness and humility, he could say very little. 
He wanted only to listen. He knew Dick’s history, the jobs he had 
lost, the jails he had been in, the bitter, silent struggling with little 
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education and no vocabulary to give to others whatever it was he 
had found. 

Dick drew Martin aside^ crossing the lawn, and spoke quietly to 
him. 

“Don’t feel bad about this slip of yours/’ he said. “What the hell, 
it’s all part of the education, isn’t it? If alcoholism is a disease, you 
had a relapse, that’s all. You weren’t drinking long, were you?” 

“Four or five days. A bender. I was blacked-out a good deal off 
and on after the second day.” 

“Oh, hell, you were sober for six months. You ought to bounce 
back good. How’s Ralph there doing?” 

“His job and home are bothering him.” 

“Yeal., it’s tough like that. Jesus, a guy that goes for booze and 
don’t like his job has a tough battle. You know I had a lot of trouble 
with my wife but I hung on some way. I'wo or three times I started 
out of the house like a whirling dervish and got as far as a bar-room, 
and then somehow I ordered a coke.” 

They reached the ruinj)us room and Martin poured four cups of 
coffee. 

“You’ll h( ar us say th‘- same thing over and over, Ralph,” Tom 
said. “It may be boring but wc can’t afford to forget these things.” 

“Say,” Dick said, addressing all of them in a loud voice and ad- 
justing his hearing aid, “diJ you ever hear a woman delivering and 
having a hard time of it? God, what cursing and hollering. This one 
I heard kept screaming, ‘Never again, Jesus Christ, never again!’ 
Well, she had three kids after that. On purpose, too. It’s this way, I 
think. Nature erases the memory of pain. If it didn’t the race would 
die out. So then the woman gives birth to another kid. But boy, 
not for us. What I gave birth to was little men standing in the 
doorway hooting at me and crawling out from behind the picture 
frames. Vicious little bastards, too. I got to keep remembering that 
I can’t take that one drink. I'hat’s why wc repeat so much. Listen, 
how are they treating you here? Is everything all right?” 

“The food’s lousy but no one bothers us,” Ralph said. “We wander 
around and talk.” 

“Talk’s the thing,” Tom "aid. “But keep it simple. Twenty-four 
hours without a drink. A day at a time. Later on we can talk of 
the steps, Ralph.” 

“Martin here, doesn’t keep it simple,” Ralph said. 

Torn gave a nod of his head to Martin and stepped outside. 
Martin followed him part way down the tunnel leading to the 
kitchen. 
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“How are you and your wife?” Tom asked. 

“It s alJ over. We Vc separating.” 

“You eairt patch it up?” 

“It would I)C all patches. No, it’s better this way,” Martin said. 

“Listen, try to keep it simjilc, will you?” 

“You talk of keeping it sinijile,” Martin said. “But where in all 
this world is this great simplicity? In silence or philosophy or human 
relations or religion?” 

“Oh Christ, I’m not talking about that, Martin. Don’t try to snow 
me under. Tin only talking about your I>ooze problem. Go off on all 
the tangents you want. But it’s one day without one drink, that’s 
all. You can’t take one drink in safety. You ought to be convinced 
of that now. If the steps bother you, forget them. Don’t be so critical 
of the programme.” 

“I'm not critical of the programme, Tom. I'm critical of myself.” 

“All alcoholics sell themselves short. It’s the rcI)ound from ego- 
tism. Forget it. Be happy Don’t be one of those tragic bastards who 
can help everyone but himself. You've done a lot of good in AA. 
Fellows have told me how much your talks have helped them. Andy, 
there, would like to have you speaking at the prisons all the time. 
But be a little selfish. Help yourself first,” 

“All right, 1 om.” 

“Let me tell you something. I’ve been thinking a lot about you,” 
Tom said. “I’ve listened to you talk. T know you consider alcoholism 
a mental and spiritual disease, but I don’t think you really believe 
it’s a physical disease. It may be more romantic to think of it in 
mental and spiritual terms, but you’ve got an actual, low-down 
physical illness. 1 hink about it. Didn’t you ever raise up a drink 
and swallow it and then say to yourself, ‘If I take another I’ll drink 
the whole bottle and be sick tomorrow’? You knew it. Your mind 
knew it quite clearly. You knew your wife would be angry. You 
knew you would miss a day’s work or have to fake through the 
day. But what did you do?” 

“I tpok another one,” Martin said. 

“Your mind told you no, but what did your body say? The com- 
pulsion was set up, a physical compulsion which you could not 
control despite all that your mind told you. It’s a physical disease, 
Martin — something has happened to your body.” 

“Okay, I agree with you. I even admit I have a tendency to 
romanticize about it.” 

“That’s it,” said Tom. “So let’s go back. Sometimes I think it is a 
matter of simple happiness. You hear it all the time. If you can’t 
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be happy sober, you’re sure as hell bound to get drunk. Do some- 
thing to be happy about, Martin, no matter what it is. Then there’s 
that twelfth step, which makes you forget yourself. Get a pigeon, 
help someone who is a drunk. If you’re trying to keep someone 
sober, you won’t take a drink yourself.” 

'I'om took Ral])h outdoors again. How wise, how perceptive they 
get, Martin thought. He knows Dick wants to talk to me alone. 

“I’m going to have another cofTce,” Dick said. 

“Do you go to Mass every Sunday and to confession?” Martin 
asked him. 

“Why, sure,” Dick answered. “I started again a year after I had 
gotten sober. I guess maybe I’m not a good Catholic in some ways.” 

“Wiiat ways?” 

“Well, maybe I got a little too much of the AA slogan. Live and 
Let Live, 'loo much tolerance. I can’t be militant. What the hell. 
I’ve committed too many wrongs to ever be able to judge anyone 
or anything. I’d feel like an awful faker. All I can try to do is to 
help someone who was hurt like I was.” 

“Let’s go ol!t^it!c/’ Martin said. 

For him the rumpus room had suddenly reverted to the damp, 
melancholy, dim cellar it had once been. The outside sun cured him 
immediately. They sat together with Ralph and Tom, forming a 
small group talking quictl\ in the sun. 

“Do you think you may go to a few meetings when you go home?” 
Tom asked Ralph. 

“Yes. I’ve got to slay soI)cr some way,” he answered. 

“Try it out,” Tom said. “I’ll get you one of the little pamphlets 
listing the meetings, 'bhere must be fifty groups right around Bos- 
ton. You can get to a meeting any night, or on Sunday in me morn- 
ing or afternoon even.” 

“I.ook, don’t feel embarrassed about coming back,” Dick said to 
Martin. “Nobody blames you, everybody understands. They’ll just 
all be happy to sec you again. It could happen to any of us. We all 
learn from each other’s mistakes.” 

A car stopped by the porch and an old priest got out. Martin 
had seen him several time . He was early today. Generally he did 
not come until after lunch. He came to visit Mollie, the one who 
knitted the non-existent afghan. He was grey, somewhat stooped, 
with a grizzled, kindly face, with wrinkles and creases deep enough 
tp hold shadows, a face wreathed with the scars of knowledge. 

“I’ll be up for you Friday then,” Tom was saying to Ralph. 

“I think I’ll stay till Saturday,” Martin said. “I haven’t got any- 
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thing to go home for. Don’t come for me, Tom. I’ll get home by 
bus.” 

What had suddenly impelled him to decide this? he wondered. 
He wanted a day alone to wander around thinking, perhaps? Per- 
haps it was something else. Ho was unaccountably disturbed again. 
By guilt? 

“Well, it all comes out in the wash,” Dick said. 

“Washed in the blood of the lamb,” Ralph said. “Christ, how that 
hymn used to scare me as a kid.” 

He drew apart with Tom as they crossed the lawn. 

“Do you go to church?” 

“No,” Tom said. “They all seem to want to compete with each 
other. I pray a little, that’s all, but I don’t know what Cod looks 
like or what God actually is. I don’t want a church to draw a 
picture for me, either, because it would be their picture. And I don’t 
like religion mixed up with politics the way it gets with churches. 
But don’t worry about those things now. Get your body healthy 
and your mind sobered up first.” 


3 

Shortly before noon Mary J. came into the lobby. She looked fresh 
and gay. 

“Hello, Evelyn,” she called across the lobby. “My, what a re- 
covery! You look wonderful. Fm Mary J.,” she told Abbie and 
Helen. “How is it going?” 

“All right,” they said. 

“This brings back old memories,” Mary said. “I was in five times 
some years back.” 

“Tom were?” Abbic asked incredulously. 

“Oh, sure. I ran the whole route, all the way up to the fake 
suicide.” She shook her head in remembered dismay. “Another six 
months and it w^ouldn’t have been a fake.” 

“How did you get off it?” Abbie asked. 

“AA help,” Mary said. “Admitting I was beat and accepting 
help. It’s almost too nice a day to talk about booze. Can’t we sit 
outdoors?” 

But they did talk about booze, sitting on the benches at the top of 
the lawn. I'hey compared sensations and emotions, little tricks they 
had used in cadging another drink or hiding a bottle, relations with 
their husbands. They became cosy and friendly about their aberra- 
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tions, almost like a women’s-club group discussing domestic prob- 
lems. 

“Did your husband come?” Mary asked Evelyn. 

“Yes. We didn’t hit it off too well.” 

“I'hat’s natural, Evelyn. It takes a little time. Our husbands are 
as bewildered by our drinking as we arc. Just keep the booze prob- 
lem on top for a while if you can. (jct that arrested and everything 
will straighten out. A day at a time. Sit down and lean against the 
wall, don’t try to jump over it. Are the children all right?” 

The men were in the rumpus room, waiting for lunch. Evelyn 
introduced them to Mary. 

“I’ve seen you at some meetings,” she said to Martin. “I’ve heard 
you speak.” 

“I’ve hfcard you speak, too,” he answered. “I feel like an apostate, 
having spoken and being here.” 

“Oh,” she said, shrugging and smiling. “It happens. What can 
you do? Forget it and start over again. The only one who will 
condemn you is yourself.” 

'I’hc lunch tmn^d out to be some bologna and liverwurst with 
lettuce and tomatoes, an anonymous pudding, coffee. Mary decided 
not to stay for lunch. 

Evelyn remained with Ralph in the rumpus room. When she stood 
up she l)rushed against hin.. 

“Let’s walk,” she said. “That’s all we do. Walk and talk.” 

Going uj) the stairs Ralph put his hand about her waist. The 
action was like a memory. Towards Evelyn he still felt uncertain 
and yet an ease of bearing and a forgotten confidence was growing 
stronger. Perhaps it was the small ways in which she appeared con- 
cerned for him. Ills wife had given him no personal service. He 
took his own shirts to the laundry. He cooked his own breakfast 
and had his lunch out. He cooked Saturday-night supper and Sun- 
day dinner for the family, also. He did his own shopping. His wife 
never went shopping w'ithout him and often he did the food buying 
at the supermarket alone. Uo have a w'oman concerned for him even 
in such a small matter as getting him a cup of coffee seemed strange. 
He was pleased and could n. t help feeling flattered. He gave a short 
laugh in which there was no amusement. 

“What was that for?” Evelyn asked. 

“I just happened to think of the way Martin talks and then that 
maybe the whole trouble is as simple as sewing a button on a coat.” 
He paused and looked down at Evelyn. “Or someone getting you 
a cup of coffee.” 
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“Doesn’t your wife sew on your buttons ?’* 

“Not unless I ask and then she is annoyed. I do a lot of work 
around the house, cooking, washing dishes, scrubbing the floors 
and waxing them, and it seems the more 1 do the less my wife 
thinks I do. I put up the storm windows and she complains that the 
lawn isn’t raked. I rake tlic lawn and get criticized that the storm 
windows were let go for another weekend. On U hiirsday I have a 
long trip through New Hampshire, two hundred miles and ten or 
twelve sales calls that arc particularly trying. When I get home I'm 
weary and I sit eating supper without talking much. Besides, she and 
my two girls arc talking about dresses or the neighbours. ‘What’s 
the matter with you?’ she askes. ‘Tired,’ I say. Her response is 
almost always the same. ‘\Vhat have you got to be tired about? — 
you\e only been sitting in the car all day.' Funny thing. We dri/e 
down to New York twice a year to visit an old friend. It's two 
hundred miles. My wife doesn’t drive. When we get there I suggest 
going out. Do you know what she says? ‘I'm too tired.’ Arc all 
woman so illogical, Evelyn? This simple lack of logic drives me 
frantic at times.” 

“Does your wife work?” 

“No.” 

“No! I wish my husband helped me out with some of the work 
and obligations.” 

“What is it, how docs it grow, this terrible block in marriage, this 
withdrawal and then the dcadness? What makes it a contest? It 
becomes a fight for domination and the more one gives in the more 
bitter it grows.” 

“I guess it’s because both lack confidence and are always on the 
defensive. Or maybe love dies. Maybe love dies - the love between 
a man as a man and a woman as a woman. And maybe those who 
have successful marriages are those in whom the separate manli- 
ness and womanliness have grown into a third gender, would it be? 
Ah, who knows? You’re a nice-looking man, Ralph.” 

“And you’re more than nice-looking,” Ralph said. 

“How did you feel after you called home yesterday ?” Evelyn asked. 

“I fell apart. God, I was a balloon someone put a cigarette to. I 
hung up in the middle of it. And you know, when I dialled the num- 
ber I was so sure I had everything all set. I was so certain there 
would be a get-together. I had the vision. You know, like when 
you’re half-drunk.” 

But then, there was always the onus, lie thought. She wanted to 
go to bed with him, she threw out all the hints, but then Anally the 
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initiative had to come from him. He had to go through all the play- 
acting of seducing her, so lliat if anything went wrong he was to 
blame and it was not her at all who had wanted it, oh no, she had 
only acceded to his desires. Christ, what deception! Were women 
really that dishonest ? One was. 

“l.et’s sit down,” Evelyn said. 

In a moment of despair, a sort of instantly appearing and dis- 
appearing epilepsy that made his mind and body jerk, he saw his 
own ignorance and the words came unbidden to his mind: Please 
let me know. 

“Sometimes,” Evelyn said, “I think all drinking is in the mind. 
It’s there that one decides, isn’t it? Because of all the things, the 
boredom, the desire, the dream and the fear, the anger, the resent- 
ment, the guilt and remorse.” 

“But not the shakos. It’s the l)ody that is feverish, that sweats and 
shakes.” 

“But it’s the mind that decides on the drink, isn’t it? Let’s say 
you’ve tapered off. ^'ou haven’t had a drink for a week. Then isn’t 
it the mind tln’t lo.ycis llie consequences?” 

“But after a couple it's the l>ody demanding more. Maybe it’s the 
weight of the blood divided by the weight of the alcohol, or the 
volume, or something.” 

Evelyn shudden'd and ainiost remembered. 

“fact’s stop!” she cried. 

“Stop what ?” 

“I’he talk, the continual talk, of alcohol.” 

She had a sudden fear that the gaps would be filled and that the 
memory would be too shattering. 

“Sit down,” she said. “Let's forget what’s significant. Look, here’s 
a cricket in the grass. Supposing you were a cricket. What a tall 
forest the grass would be.” 

Ralph stretched out and leaned on an elbow. They did not speak 
for a long time. Without thinking he was holding her hand, playing 
with the fingers. He l^ecamc calm and began to feel the warmth of 
the sun. He lay back and closed his eyes. 

“I’m sorry I’ve been so bL/ody gloomy,” he said. 

“Oh, it isn’t only you,” Evelyn said with a small forgiving laugh. 
“I think sometimes wc believe it is wrong to be happy. We are 
afraid of being good, wc arc afraid of being bad. Can’t we just drift 
for a few days ?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Just drift. I could almost fall asleep. What nice 
hands you have, Evelyn.” 
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She fingered the lobe of his ear and then ran her hand over his 
forehead. Such a thing was a long time ago, he thought. Her hands 
were so soft and comforting. He reached up and put the palm of 
her hand to his lips. Innocent, unattached pleasure filled him. 

“Put your head in my lap,” Evelyn said. 

What was this repose she was giving him? Only the touch of her 
hands? Was it a deep longing he had liad to be touched by woman- 
liness, by some lost touch of gentleness and deference and a willing- 
ness to hear the small intimacies of which he now spoke? How he 
had longed for moments like these, moments of shared rest, of un- 
spoken and inactive union. It was profoundly sensuous. No erotic 
urge or image disturbed his placidity. 

“How kind you are, Evelyn,” he said. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. The grey on your temples is classic. How old 
are you, Ralph?” 

“Forty-four.” 

“I’m ten years younger. Strange. I feel older than you. Maybe I’m 
feeling motherly.” 

“Don’t say it,” he said. “Just womanly.” 

They stayed there for an hour, occasionally talking. 

“One of my legs has fallen asleep,” Evelyn said. 

She could not stand on it for a few moments when Ralph helped 
her to her feet. He held her around the waist until the circulation 
was restored. They passed behind a pine tree. Evelyn stopped and 
faced him. There was no mistaking her searching look, the quick 
lowering of her eyes, her small thrust forward without her feet mov- 
ing, the raising of her breast. His kiss was filled with a desolate long- 
ing to be enclosed, to bave so much erased in the soft sensation, to 
move sharply into some other sphere, away from the agonized 
reality. It was as if he had been pursued and had reached a shelter. 
Evelyn drew away slowly and they walked back without speaking. 


XIII 

1 

Certainly one cannot be unhappy forever. Their recovery was 
accelerated. The regular eating and sleeping, the supplementary 
vitamins, had restored their physical rhythms. They had stopped 
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taking the sedatives, or were taking them very sparingly, carrying 
the pills and capsules wrapped in paper napkins in their bathrobe 
pockets. 

They found themselves laughing more frequently, more naturally. 
Hope became more durable, less at the mercy of decomposition by 
a chance thought or memory. Their affection for each other grew 
and in the smile or laugli they saw the impalpable implication of re- 
stored and felicitous life. 

In the evening tliere was an AA meeting in the rumpus room. 
Helen and David remained in the lobby. Abbie, Martin, Ralph, and 
Evelyn sat together at the end nearest the door, an entity in their 
bathrobes, apart from the seven or eight local members who were 
all dressed in their best clothes. The chairman was a squat, sub- 
stantial-looking businessman who continually smoked a cigar. He 
announced that the m(*eting was to !)e a discussion and then out- 
lined the purpose and methods of AA in a complete and simple 
manner. The talk became concerned with that part of the twelhh 
step which mentions a spiritual awakening. Martin tried earnestly 
not to be irritated by the facile claims of several members to such an 
awakening but his annoyance continued, perhaps aggravated by his 
position as a patient. It was with a sickening recoil that he heard 
a member state, “I am a Catholic so the spiritual part of this pro- 
gramme came easy to iik ” He had heard this statement before 
several times at other meetings and always with a fear that formal 
religion might one day destroy the fellowship. In his mind he con- 
trasted the speaker with Dick, who was abo a Catholic, and he felt 
reassured. The chairman asked if the patients had any questions. 
Martin had decided to remain silent but something impelled to 
speak, 'riie last thing mentioned had been faith. 

“I’d like to say something,” he said. “It is quite easy to speak of 
faith in an oil hand fadiion and to assume one has it, but despite all 
the uninformed talk al)Out faith with which the country has been 
flooded since the war, and which may very well be purely defensive 
in origin, man remains a rational animal with the right, indeed the 
duty, to question.” 

He looked down at the Ho'^r and scuffed his foot. 

“Several years ago I cut a brief news item from a Boston paper,” 
Martin continued. “It told of a baby who had fallen from its crib 
and had been strangled to death by a chain around its neck which 
had caught on a button of the mattress. It was a chain to which 
was fastened a religious medal. Perhaps someone here has an 
answer for the question that inevitably arises from this occurrence.” 
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There was a strained silence during which Martin was. aware that 
some of the members were classifying him as a screwball. 

“It was just an accident,” one member finally said. 

“Then God’s power is limited and faith is of little value if it is at 
the mercy of chance,” Martin said. 

The chairman said, “You can’t explain those things. God works in 
his mysterious ways.” 

“Yes, I know,” Martin said. “But that has never been an answer 
for me, merely an evasion.” 

“Keep it simple,” someone called. 

“Well, the answer for me turned out to be very simple,” Martin 
said. “My son has an Indian friend at college named Singh. I showed 
the item to him and he was very puz/led, not at the implication of 
the occurrence but at why I should sliow him the clipping at all. I 
tried to explain. ‘But what are you disturbed about?’ Singh asked. 
‘The baby is God.’ For me this appeared to be a reasonable and ac- 
ceptable solution. Later he said something else that made me rather 
ashamed. He said, ‘I am a good Hindu: therefore I can be a good 
Christian. But you are a good Christian; therefore you cannot be 
a good Hindu’.” 

The chairman looked down at some pamphlets, moved them 
about briefly, and then spoke. 

“This is not a religious programme, though there is a spiritual 
part to it,” he said. “No one here tries to define God. Perhaps we 
should pass on to some other more practical helps to recovery.” 

“No, wait a minute,” a man protested. 

Martin looked at him. He was tall, massive, with heavy, crude 
features, a farmer or construction worker perhaps. Beneath his 
thick greying brows and large dark eyes there were pouches of 
wrinkled skin that would always be there. He had long hairy ears. 

“This fellow has something that might be valuable to some of us. 
A new man comes in here and has some trouble about believing in, 
as w’e call it, a power greater than himself. I had that trouble. I 
don’t go to any church. I wasn’t brought up in a faith. Catholics and 
Protestants who get dry mostly go back to their religions but even 
some of them can’t go back and accept what they once did. I tell 
you this thing bothered hell out of me for a long time. I wanted to 
stay sober but I couldn’t give up. I couldn’t see what that power 
was to which I could turn over my life and my will. Well, one way 
or another, I arrived at the same point this fellow has. I came to 
realize I was part of something. After a while I could call that 
something God without feeling like a faker. What this fellow said 
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means a Ipt to me. Ills conception of God allows me to accept a lot 
of things that might otherwise bother me all the time.” 

The chairman was smiling broadly now. 

“Well, Joe, you’ve been sol>or for five years so there must be some- 
thing in it,” he said. “That’s why I like discussion meetings. Some- 
thing always comes up.” 

Martin turned to look at Abbie. She was smiling at him with a 
look almost of veneration. Her expression disturbed him. He took 
her hand and sat looking down at the pathetic symbol of her ruin, 
the cracked, stained nails. His agitation, he knew, was caused by 
her growing trust and his own part in her awakening faith. 

Retaining Abbie’s hand, he rose and left the room. They tiptoed 
up the Stairs and went out onto the lawn. The moon was bright. He 
stood facing her. 

“No matter what I may say and no matter how floundering they 
may be in their thoughts and words, they have remained sober and 
I have gotten drunk,'’ Martin said. “That is the final answer. There 
is something that they have and which I need and have never been 
able to borrow. S(/ 1 :nn coming to you for help, Abbie, in a kind 
of blind dependence. I hope w'c may be able to help each other.” 

“But I don’t know anything,” she protested. 

“I think you will be surprised at what you do know,” he said. 
“Let’s stay outside aw'liile.' 

He led her across the lawn. On a bench they made out the figures 
of Helen and David, rhey weie embracing and had just finished 
a kiss. 

“Hi,” Helen said. “We were smooching. The meeting isn’t over, 
is it?” 

She spoke in a w'hisper. 

“No,” Martin answered. “We'll go back for cofTcc.” 

They all lit cigarettes in the darkness. 

“What a nice night,” Abbie said. “Like midsummer.” 

“You know, I’ve got a half bottle of booze behind the back scat 
of my car,” David said. “Found it this afternoon. I can’t remember 
putting it there. Do you want a shot, Martin?” 

“No. Have one yourself.’’ 

“What for? I’m paying eighty-five bucks to get sobered up.” 

They laughed quietly. 

They sat on benches on the lawn in the moonlight, talking quietly 
and happily in undisturbed friendship. I'he waves reside, Martin 
thought. The tips of their cigarettes glowed in the darkness. 

When they rose to go in, Evelyn, with a woman’s subterfuge, 
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blocked Ralph’s way and bent to adjust her shoe, holding his fore- 
arm with one hand. The night had infected her with longing. Per- 
haps if she had had her children to kiss and tuck in bed, or places to 
set for breakfast, the wish would have been unheeded, but there 
was no small act to prevent the growth of vague dissatisfaction 
into recognizable desire. The others went ahead, chatting softly. 
She stopped once more so that the distance would be increased. She 
did not want to come within the range of light cast by the porch. 
She remembered that long ago this intrigue of small movement 
had taken place at dances and football games, even in classrooms 
where she had wanted to sit beside a certain boy. I am no longer a 
girl. She stood erect and breathed deeply, standing at Ralph’s side. 

“One last breath of free night air,” she said. “I’m seldom up this 
late at home.” 

She took his arm, lifting his forearm so that hers was along it, 
her hand in his, but she did not start to walk. She raised his arm an 
inch or so, shivering slightly to cover the movement. Her breast 
touched his arm. 

“Are you getting cold?” he asked. 

Her mind sought neither justification nor arrangement. I'he dark- 
ness called for no ai)pearance. 

“No, it’s just the night and the lateness,” she said, keeping her 
voice lower than his, in a tone of soft secrecy. 

From the buildings of the hospital, from the town l)elow the hill, 
there were no sounds. Scottie would come soon looking for them. 
The inevitable interruption. She turned to face him. His head and 
shoulders blocked out the bridge. 

“You were awful lonely this afternoon,” she said. “So was I. I 
wanted someone to hold.” 

“Yes, Evelyn,” he said. 

He put his hand on her back and loaned to kiss her gently. She let 
her lips remain and then moved against him. One of her hands 
pulled at the sash so that there would not be the barrier of the 
woollen bathrobe. She let his thigh come between hers and at the 
contact some flowing, melting sensation within her caused her to 
sigh contentedly and yet strive for further contact. 

She heard the door of the porch open. She turned her head 
quickly but remained pressed against him. Scottie was peering, 
holding the door open. 'Fhcy could not be seen. 

“We’ll be right in, Scottie,” she called. 

“Can she see us?” Ralph asked. 

“She’s going in.” 
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There were only a few more minutes. She put her mouth against 
his again, put her hands inside his bathrobe to force it open and 
feel his chest and ri})s. 1 1 is hand had lifted the back of her pyjama 
shirt. She felt his naked hand on her back. Ihere wasn’t time 
enough. She wanted one further contact, more intimate. She guided 
his hand from her back to licr breast which he touched softly and 
tentatively at first, then cupped in his hand. She found his hand 
warm and comforting, a nnvard. She kissed him with abandon, 
opening her mouth, feeling his ardour mount as he pressed his loins 
against her. rhen she drew back. 

“We’d bett('r go in,” slie said. “Scottic will think we’re going to 
spend the night here.” 

“Gan you come to my room tonight ?” he asked. 

“It would be too risky,” she said. 

“'Tomorrow nigbt, tlien? Here?” 

“Yes, tomorrow night,” she said. “Earlier.” 

She tucked in her pvjaiiia top and tied her robe about her. She 
walked towards the porch. 

“Don’t tliiiik ciih .it It, Ralph,” she said. 

He opened the door for her. 

“Ah, there you are,” Seottic said. “I thought maybe you had 
taken a stroll downtown,” 


2 

AI)I)ie was riot aslee]>, tlrough she had taken one of the capsules. 
She saw Evelyn gelling into hed and smiled to herself, knowing 
that some passage* of love had taken place. It did not conccni her, 
though she hojred neilher T,velyn nor Ralph had hecn upset. She 
had no dcfinecl morality to lend her either indignation or piquant 
shock. Evelyn ncc'cls to give herself to someone, was her only con- 
scious thought about it. 

She wished earnestly that the scconal would put her to sleep. 
Martin had all those he had taken from her. She had one saved. She 
reached for her bathrohe. SIic felt carefully for the glass of water 
on the night talrle and took the c.ipsule. "Hre thought, the comfort 
of which she did not want because it brought a parallel discomfort, 
came into her mind: Martin will take care of me. Peace and anger 
at, the same time. She had always retained some kind of indignant 
integrity. She had always given something in return, a laugh or her 
body, some kind of reciprocation. She had nothing for him. It was 
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because of this that she felt the anger. It sprang from a complete 
humiliation. 

Suddenly her body became rigid. Her pulse beat more rapidly. 
Was Evelyn asleep.'^ Would it l)C possible? Scottie was probably 
sitting in tlie nurse s oflicc. 'J o hell with it. 'i'lic seconal would put 
lier to sleep. But the urge would not be (juieted now that the possi- 
bility had arisen. She could feel her blood warming, the lovely haze, 
her mind meeting each chance thought with a satisfying riposte, 
the reawakening of confidence, the establishing of licrself as a 
woman once more. I'hey were all asleep. She named them as though 
she were touching each of them, sealing their sleep, Martin, David, 
Ralph, Helen, Evelyn. Only slic was awake. A thrill of adventure 
and freedom took hold of her. It would be an act she chose, that 
was not thrust on her as everything had been for the past weeks. 

She got out of bed and slipped on her l^athrobe and shoes. Evelyn 
remained motionless. She walked quietly out of the ward and across 
the lobby. I hc light was on in the nurse's office. She saw Scottie 
reading a book behind the plate glass window. She pushed open the 
office door. 

“Hi, Scottie,” she said. 

“Mrs. Rcecc! What arc you doing up?'’ Scottie put the book face 
down on the desk. 

“Oh, I just can’t sleep. Maybe it's too warm. What arc you read- 
ing?” 

“A murder mystery.” Scottie restrained a laugh. “I like to shiver.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt you. I’m going out on the lawn for a 
breath of fresh air.” 

“Did you take yoiy capsules?” Scottie asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want another?” 

“No. 1 hcy’ll take hold after a while. I just want some cool air.” 

Scottie picked up her book, frowning reflectively. 

“Oh, all right,” she said. “Don’t stay long, though.” 

As soon as she was beyond the light of the porch, Abbie turned 
abruptly and walked swiftly to the parking lot. 'I'he moon had 
lowered but she knew where David’s car was, parked off to one 
side by itself. She hoj;ed the door wouldn’t sejueak or one of those 
overhead lights come on. She had to walk on her toes to stop the 
clacking of her high heels. She hoped David hadn’t been joking, 
that there was a bottle there; that he had not been bragging; that 
it was whisky, not wine. The door opened quietly, no light came on. 
She pushed her fingers down behind the back scat. It was a fifth. 
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A hiding place even the police overlcckcd at times. They always 
looked under the front scat and in the glove compartment. She had 
to strain to pull the bottle lo'se. She unscrewed the cap. It was a 
whisky bottle. She smelled of it, .smelled the strong, reassuring odour 
of booze, and tipped the bottle up. 

The elongated fingers of euphoria extended, octopus-like, through 
her body. They stretched from her lower abdomen to her thighs 
and calves, from her stomach to her chest, to her breasts and shoul- 
ders, and down her arms. She stretched softly, with a happy smile. 

Perhaps she did not look as bad as she had believed. In a month 
she would be lookujg better. Maybe if she went to a beauty parlour, 
had her hair set, had it dyed brown, something done to her com- 
plexion. Her shape was good, she had good breasts, they hadn’t 
sagged, and her legs were good: slender calves and full thighs that 
were solid. She imagined a new dress that would show the flatness 
of her stomach, the curve of her hips, suggest her buttocks, that 
would offer up her breasts. 

All this was leading up to something which her mind was holding 
back dclicioirly, a child saving candy. She was having a little 
intrigue with herself, chiding herself gently with an inward smile 
at her impatience. She knew the appearance a man wanted. She 
w'ould be able to sec iminediately the first faint, faint ray of desire. 
She would feel it in the t< uch of his hand on her elbow, see it in the 
hardly noticeable hurry with which he reached for a door or lighted 
her cigarette, in the loss of a word in hesitant speech. And now 
she allowed herself the luxury of the name. It was Martin. It was 
Martin, wanting her as she had been, it was herself giving herself, 
with something lovely, alive, passionate, to slake his sorrow, to 
make him laugh and desire, to hand her proudly towards a group, 
all recognized, as I am now, vibrant and alive, his, so that everyone 
would know, his. I am his. Nothing, no one, can touch me but him. 
I am Martin’s. I have always said: He is mine. Now I will say: I am 
his, a gift I have spent my life obtaining to lay before him. 

And now, before she fell asleep, she went back to refurbishing her 
face, her vitality, and her wardrobe. No doubt disturbed her reverie. 
It was not until morning, vhen she awoke from a leaden sleep that 
Abbie felt, perhaps for the first time as a woman, a searing regret 
and a need for repentance. But hope, even that born in a fantasy, 
is not without value. 
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3 


They all drank their first cup of coffee and waited for break- 
fast. 

“W^ell, this is our last full day,” Helen said. “Who’s for croquet 
on the lawn? Al)l)ie, what do you say? Or would you prefer pitch- 
ing a few horseshoes ?” 

“I think ril help Mollie with her afghan,” Ahbie said. 

As they stepped outside, Martin drew David and Helen aside. 

“Come,” he said. “Tve a little favour to ask of you. I’m worried 
about Ralph.” 

“What do you mean, because of Kvelyn?” Helen asked. 

“No, not that, 'fliat's natural. T^ook, there’s six of us here. We’ll 
all be going. Now if a casual observer of us, or even an experienced 
observer for that matter, were asked about the probable order of 
our getting drunk again, he would guess this way. First Abbie, then 
you two, then myself, then Evelyn and Ralph equally. I think that 
order is wrong. I would guess this way. First Abbie, who will drink 
in despair, then Ral])h, who will have a deep and sincere desire 
not to drink but who will get too intense and nervous, then Evelyn, 
who will drink in forgetfulness and innocence, then myself, then 
you two. You two will have the love and understanding, the com- 
plete knowledge of each other that we others will lack. I don’t say 
that any of us will drink but that is the way I would line up the 
order. Most of all Fm worried about Ralph. Perhaps you can help 
a little. He has a long^ sales trip through New Flampshire every 
Thursday. He gets tired and discouraged often and has always drunk 
on that day. Why don’t you sec if he can arrange his trip to have 
lunch with you on that day ? A little talk and a few jokes might 
make the difference.” 

“Sure,” David said. 

“I’ll try to take care of Abbie till she’s better and I’ll sec Ralph and 
Evelyn, if her husband permits it. Sunday afternoon some time I’ll 
drop in with Abbie. On another weekend you can come down and 
stay at my place, or even any night if you’re knotted up and want 
to drive, no matter how^ late it is. Do you think we can all make it, 
Davey, with a little leaning on each other?” 

“Aw, who knows?” David said, looking down with embarrass- 
ment. “We can sure as hell try. If we don’t, all that can happen is 
we die or get locked up.” 
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He walked away. The talk disturbed him, seemed to be pushing 
him. He did not like to be puslied, not even by himself. 

“You’re a tricky one at times,” Helen said to Martin. 

“Me?” 

“You start talking and then you assume the one you’re talking to 
has thoughts and intentions which he may not have had at all but 
which he begins to believe he does have.” 

“Ah, you’re too abstruse for me, Helen.” 

During the day Helen became distraught. She had a strange tight 
look at times, as though her jaws might be watering from immi- 
nent nausea. Her smile became forced. She did not look directly at 
people. David hovered near her and appeared worried. Neither of 
them ate much for lunch and afterward stayed indoors. Some fear 
lurked in the eyes of both, a new fear that the other alcoholics 
could not understand. 

Evelyn and Ralph were hardly aware of it. They wandered 
around together, laughing at some secret joke, touching hands, their 
eyes seeking each other in an intimate union. The mantle of appre-* 
hension had fallen from Ralph. He wore a happy confidence, had a 
gallant air, joked with Mrs. Parker for the first time. Evelyn was 
radiant, full of energy. She poured coffee for everyone at lunch 
and afterward stacked the dishes on the wagon. 

“I wish we were all going to be here for another week,” she said. 
“I’m enjoying this. Is there something wrong with me?” 

“It’s never wrong to be happy,” ^Iartin said. “You have the look 
of a woman who has been given a diamond ring. What has hap- 
pened to you?” 

“I just feel good,” Evelyn said. “Maybe it’s the weather Ralph 
has been making me laugh, too. Somehow I’m not worried.” 

“And you, Ralph ?” 

“Oh well, here we arc. There’s nothing we can do about it, is 
there? Soon enough I’ll be back peddling paper shoe linings.” 

At two o’clock Martin stationed himself on the porch and shortly 
after a car came along and the old priest who visited Mollie got 
out. Martin found himself trembling. It was all he could do not to 
turn away. The priest nodded to him. 

“Good afternoon. Father,” Martin said. “May I speak to you 
a moment?” 

The priest stopped and smiled. His shoulders were rounded with 
age and he had to lift his head at an uncomfortable angle to face 
Martin fully. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
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“I wondered if you would be coming here Saturday after lunch,” 
Martin said. 

The priest looked directly into Martin’s eyes and let a moment 
elapse before replying. 

“Yes, I expect to,” he said. 

“Would it be possible for me to talk with you a few minutes, 
then?” Martin asked. 

“What will you wisli to talk about?” 

“Just something that has been troubling me.” 

Once more the priest let an interval of time delay his reply, as 
though contemplating some imponderable factor. I’hen he smiled 
again with the creases of his face cutting new dimensions in his 
flesh. “Of course,” he said. “Be here at half-past two.” Ilis smile 
assumed, without a noticeable alteration of his mouth, an impish 
air. Perhaps he had merely lifted his brows a little. “But I won’t 
wait,” he warned. “You may change your mind.” 

Martin was still tense as he walked across the lawn. It was not 
the tenseness associated with drinking or recovery, nor the chilling 
childhood fear of authority, but a tenseness caused by something 
unknown — an impervious, unaccented fear without a recognizable 
source. 

He flopped safely down on the lawn beside Abbie. 

“Mrs. Parker told me there's another patient coming in an hour,” 
he said, “A girl.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Mrs. Parker didn't say.” 

“I had hoped no one would come till we had all gone.” 

“Why?” Martin asked. 

“We all get along so well.'’ She looked away. “You know I’ve been 
here a few times before. It wasn’t like this. You joked with the 
others but you didn’t feel all together like we do.” 

“Come on,” Martin said, “let’s go in and wait for the new 
patient.” 

“I hope she isn’t too bad,” Abbie said. “You want to help them 
and what can you do?” 

As they entered, Mrs. Parker said, “You can do me a favour by 
pushing that bed around. Put it on this end.” 

Martin and Al)bie steered one of the high beds out of the men’s 
ward, across the lobby, and into the women’s ward. 

“Has it got sides on it?” Mrs. Parker called. “This one may be 
leaping.” 

“She sounds almost jolly about it,” Abbie said to Martin. 
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David and Helen came into the lobby. 

“Someone new?** David asked. 

Helen sat down without speaking. Shortly after, the new patient 
arrived. A car stopped by the porch and a man jumped out of the 
driver*s scat. Dr. Rcisner appeared in the lobby from somewhere. 
He went into the nurse’s oflice. '1 he driver opened tlic rear door of 
the car. A plump middle-aged woman with a firm, determined face 
struggled out of the low scat. None of the patients in the lobby 
moved or spoke. A girl of twenty-six or seven followed the woman 
out of the car. She stood rigidly and looked around. She was not 
drunk, she was sick. Her face was pale and haggard. Sharp lines 
cut from the inside corners of her eyes to the outer edges of her 
lips. Her eycrc were Idoodshot, her hair disarranged. She wore 
fawn sport clothes — a blouse, vest, and skirt. A green kerchief was 
about her neck. She wore nylon stockings and beige oxfords. She 
had on a ring and a gold watch. It was evident to the patients that 
her father and mother (if these people were her parents) had 
dressed her carefully. The father lifted a leather train case from 
the car. 

Ralph and Evelyn came in the side door and sat down silently. 

“In here,” Dr. Reisner said to the man and woman and girl, wav- 
ing at the nurse’s office. It was possible now for the patients to see 
the real condition of the girl. Her neck was rigid but despite this 
her head was shaking rapidly from side to side in a fine tremor. 
Her arms were stiff at her sides with the clenched fists out at right 
angles. Her fists, too, were vibrating like her head. She was in the 
middle of a severe case of shakes. Of course she could not sign her- 
self in, they knew. I'hey knew, too, that if now she unclenched her 
jaws and opened her hands, her whole body would begin jerking 
like an ineptly handled puppet. 

As the girl sat down being pushed somewhat by her mother, she 
let out her breath through rounded lips in a long exhalation. Seated, 
her knees jumped towards each other every five seconds. Mrs. 
Parker began asking the parents oucstions as she filled in a 
form. 

“Goddam them,** Helen whispered fiercely. “Goddam that doctor. 
Why don’t they put her to bed with the pracky and ask their ques- 
tions later.** 

“She’s in tough shape,” Abbie said. 

' “Why don’t the doctor give her a shot of something?” Helen 
whispered. 

The girl’s eyes were unblinking. Her mouth had opened and now 
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her head began to move more widely from side to side, and every 
now and then to jerk upward as though marking a rhythm. 

“Oh, Christ,” Martin breathed. 

“She hasn’t had a drink ii the last twenty-four hours,” David 
said. “They must have locked her in.” 

“The damn fools. They could have brought her a few shots on the 
way,” Abbie said. 

Mrs. Parker continued to write and ask questions. Once the girl 
bolted up from the chair involuntarily and almost fell back on the 
floor. Finally Mrs. Parker rose and helped the girl across the lobby 
into the women’s ward. They could sec her closer now. She had a 
fine shape and must have been very pretty normally. She gazed at 
them vacantly. Mrs. Parker closed the door of the ward. Dr. Reisner 
talked to the parents a few iriomcnts and they left. 

“You’ve got more company,” the doctor said as he crossed the 
lobby. 

No one replied. When he opened the door they saw that Mrs. 
Parker had the girl in bed in the hospital pyjamas. She went into the 
dispensary for the paraldehyde as the doctor checked the girl’s 
heart. But the girl could not swallow the paraldehyde. She gagged 
loudly three times. 

“I can’t, I can’t,” she cried piteously. 

“Get a needle,” Dr. Reisner said. 

“What are you going to do ?” the girl asked. 

“Give it by injection.” 

Mrs, Parker left the ward open after the doctor went. She re- 
turned to her office and began writing. 

“Come on,” Abbie whispered to Martin. 

The girl was lying on her side, trembling, with her eyes open. 

“Hi,” Abbie said softly. “What’s your name?” 

“Alice Fairchild,” she said expressionlessly. 

“Hi, Alice. Get a good sleep now. You’ll he all right tomorrow. 
We were like you a couple of days ago. Everything will be all right. 
Just sleep, that’s all. We’ll watch out for you.” 

“Thank you,” the girl said. 

When they went to the njmpus room for coffee no one spoke. 
They were appalled, feeling culpable. 

They sat around the formica-topped tables, smoking, staring, 
fingering their hands or faces, scratching a tiny patch somewhere on 
their bodies. The despondency of the thwarted prisoner descended 
on them. 

Helen began to look from side to side with increased agitation and 
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now she stood up and leaned against the painted stone wall. Slowly 
she began to let herself slide down. David jumped up, knocking 
his chair back. lie put one hand behind her head and let her slowly 
down to the floor. Helen’s eyes lost perception. They half closed as 
she sank downward. 

“Get a cushion or pad somewhere!” David cried. 

Abbie took off her bathrobe and folded it quickly. The others 
stood helplessly idle. 

“What is it?” Evelyn asked. 

“Quick,” David said. “1 don’t want her to bang her head.” 

Helen’s body now began a terrible silent twitching that mounted 
rapidly into stronger spasms. David forced her mouth open and 
shoved his wallet in it. He held her head on the folded bathrobe. 
Helen’s lids were not fully closed but her pupils were completely 
dead, detached, unaffected by the force raking her. Her hands were 
clenched as Alice Fairchild’s had been. 

“She’s had a couple like this before,” David whispered. “There’s 
nothing you can do.” 

Spittle began to ruri between the grotesquely protruding wallet 
and the corners of her mouth. 

“Go tell the nurse,” he said. 

Evelyn left hurriedly. Martin knelt beside David. 

“It will pass,” David said, barely audible. “She’ll be all right. 
She’ll be all right. It’s just a convulsion. She’ll be better after. I 
could see it might come. She knew it might come. Pretty soon it 
will stop. She’ll be all right. 

Mrs. Parker came rapidly down the stairs and bent above them. 

“Okay,” David said. “I’ve got her for now.” 

“Has she had many of them?” Mrs. Parker asked. 

“Twice before,” David said. 

I'hc twitching came to a halt, began again, stopped, gave way 
to a long shudder, stopped once more. Helen moaned softly once or 
twice, then shook again, then lay still in a kind of despairing peace. 
The eyes became less hidden once more, less absent, less like the un- 
seeing eyes of a new-born kitten, l^avld began talking. 

“Okay, Helen. I’ve got you. lake it easy. It’s over now. Don’t 
move yet. You’re all right. Just easy, easy, kid. You’ll feel better 
now.” 

“All right,” Mrs. Parker said. “The rest of you might as well go 
upstairs.” 

Martin, Ralph, Evelyn, and Abbie went up and out on to the 
lawn. 
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“Christ,” Ralph breatlied. ^ 

“IVe seen them before,” Abbie said. “She’ll be better now. Better 
than she was before. It’s like something gets unblocked by all that 
shaking.” 

“Poor Helen,” Martin said. 

“The nurse will give her something,” Abbie said. “If you have too 
many of them you can be subject to them the rest of your life, 
even without drinking.” 


4 

Helen was up for supper. Though she was pale, though her face 
bore a strained thinner look that made her features more pro- 
nounced, she felt improved. 

“I knew it was coming,” she said. “Well, it’s over. Let’s forget it.” 

She wanted to say what she was thinking: Til never have one of 
those goddam things again from drinking. Never. I’ll die first. But, 
like all of them, she was too superstitious to say she would never 
drink again. 

“Was Alice asleep?” Abbie asked. 

“No. She was lying there on her back, working her legs and star- 
ing at the ceiling. She was chewing her lips. She didn’t answer 
when I said hello. Christ, don’t everybody be gloomy because of 
me. It’s nothing. It’s all over.” 

An air of forgetfulness was re-established. They resumed chat- 
ting and joking, lliey were feeling much better, they told them- 
selves. Tomorrow they would be going home. Then one after the 
other they found that thought disturbing and hastily discarded it. 


5 

Evelyn and Ralph went outdoors again. The others returned to 
the lobby. Mrs. Parker had gone home. Scottie was on. She sat 
talking to them for a while. The women’s ward was a dark cavern. 
An occasional rustle and a surpressed groan came from Alice. 

“My father got drunk quite often,” Scottie said. “But he wasn’t 
an alcoholic. The whole family was glad when he got drunk. After- 
ward he was happy and full of energy. He got rid of something. 
It was good for him. But you people don’t get rid of anything, you 
keep on accumulating all the time.” 
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^“You’re right,” Martin said. “With us the catharsis doesn’t 
work.” With us it’s an agonizing, prolonged, barren cathexis, he 
thought. 

Scottie left to go to the other building. They heard Alice mutter- 
ing. I’he lobby was dim. David arose and turned on more lights. 
Alice’s voice rose frantically. 

“Don’t!” she kept crying. Then she cried, “Don’t let them!” 

They sat or stood in arrested poses, straining for the next word 
and yet retracting as though threatened. 

“I'hcy’ll kill me!” Alice screamed, and suddenly she was stand- 
ing in the doorway, her arms folded across her chest, advancing 
into the lobby with a l)ackward, recoiling lean. She raised one shoul- 
der in a warding motion and sank her chin behind it. 

“'Ihey’ve got knives!” she cried. 

Martin and David liurricd to her side. She threshed her arms 
at the air. Her eyes were terror-stricken. Tliey each seized an arm 
and held her. 

“Don't hold me, don't hold me!” she pleaded. “They’ll kill me!” 

“It’s all right,’ David said softly. “Helen, run and get Scottie.” 

“Nobody will hurt you. There’s no one here, Alice. We’ll pro- 
tect you,” Martin said. 

She pulled and twisted and writhed against them, crying in fear, 
wrenching in a poisonous fright that could not be stilled. She tore 
loose and they seized her again. In the turmoil Abbie had ap- 
proached. She was wcci)ing and pleading. 

“Oh, don’t. Please don't, Alice. Please come to bed. I promise, I 
promise nothing will happen to you. I’ll stay with you. I’ll watch 
over you.” 

“Stop it!” Marlin roared. “Be still, Alice!” 

The shout seemed to stun lier. She ceased struggling. She glanced 
slyly at Martin. Sweat hlmed her pale twisted face. Her mouth 
was pulled to one side and her teeth were holding her underlip. 
Her arms went limp and she hung her head, her hair falling for- 
ward, blonde hair that had always been carefully washed and set. 

“All right,” she mumbled. Beneath her overhanging hair her eyes 
peered back and forth rapidly. “All right,” she repeated. 

Martin and David relaxed their hold somewhat. 

“I’ll take you back to bed, Alice,” Abbie said. 

Suddenly she flung both arms up wildly, twisted free, struck at 
them, and fled out past the nurse’s office, across the porch, and 
into the night. 

Martin and David, who had been knocked ofl balance, recovered 
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themselves and ran after her. David ran awkwardly because his 
shoelaces were untied. Stopping momentarily beyond the porch, 
Martin caught sight of her moving across the lawn diagonally 
towards the slope which led down to the far corner where the stone 
wall bordered the woods. He had to get to her before she entered 
the underbrush and hurt herself. 

“Alice!” he called as he ran. 

She stopped abruptly, ran a few steps to one side, then the other, 
as though faced with a barrier, then continued straight ahead. 
Martin caught her as she was about to leap up on the stone wall 
and plunge into the woods. She struggled furiously and tried to 
claw his face and bite, sweating, cursing. 

He felt desperate in trying to penetrate her consciousness. 
David arrived beside him and began talking also. Alice stopped 
struggling. She was dripping with sweat and moaning. She collapsed 
weakly. Martin picked licr up in his arms. 

“I’ll carry her as far as I can,” he said to David. 

In the moonlight they saw Scottie running down towards them. 

“Is she all right?” she called. 

“She’s okay. We’re coming,” David answered. 

“I’ll go ahead to get something ready,” Scottie said. 

Halfway up the lawn Martin had to stop. He could scarcely 
breathe. 

“I’ll take her a way,” David said. 

“Jesus, the poor girl,” Martin said. “She’s not too heavy.” 

“They must have shut off the booze without giving her anything 
else,” David said. “I won’t l)e able to carry her far.” 

“Here comes Ralph with a wheel chair,” Martin said. 

“What happened?” Ralph asked. 

“D.T.’s,” David said. 

They put her in the chair and held her upright while Ralph 
pushed up the remainder of the hill. Alice moaned now and then. 

“I saw them,” she said once. “I'hey had knives. They’ll kill you. 
My mother did it.” 

Martin picked her up and carried her across the porch and lobby. 
On the night table by her bed a hypodermic was ready, lying with 
the needle swathed in cotton. Scottie came into the ward. Martin 
put Alice on the bed. 

“Just hold her arm steady for me,” vSeottie said. 

With a sharp accurate thrust she drove the needle in. 

“She’ll sleep now,” she said after a moment. She withdrew the 
needle and massaged the puncture briefly with the cotton. Alice’s 
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eyes were closed. Her breathing separated her lips. Scottie pulled 
the covers up over her shoulders. 

“All right, now,” she said. 

Abbie f)rought coffee to David and Martin when they sat down 
in the lobby. She lit cigarettes for them. Scottie returned from the 
dispensary and sat down among them. 

“I’ll have to call Mrs. Thurston about this,” she said. 

HelcMi shuddered and walked away towards the windows. 

“Look,” David said. “Why not forget it? Alice is all right now.” 

“I can’t,” Scottie said. “I’ll have to report it.” 

“None of us will talk about it,” David said. “Not even among 
ourselves ” 

“I can’t take a chance,” Scottie said. “Supposing she has another 
attack.” 

“Then that one will be the first,” David said. “Think it over.” 

“I’m sorry,” Scottie said. “It’s not a thing I like to do. I just 
have to.” 

She stood up and staried towards the office. 

An hour later two ;itti ndants came into the lobby. They were 
dressed in white jackets and pants. One of them carried a folded 
stretcher. 'Lhcy did not speak to the patients. 

“She’s in there in the first bed,’' Scottie called to them. 

They w’cnt into the women’s ward and emerged shortly carrying 
Alice. She did not wake up. 

“Well, that’s it,” David said, pounding a fist in his palm. 

“Where are tliey from ?” Martin a*^kcd. 

“The state asylum,” he answered. “I don’t know. She’s young. 
How can you tell what it will do to her? To me it would be death.” 


6 

There was nothing they could do but resume their talking and 
joking, drink coffee, smoke, and ponder their own difficulties, de- 
pressing despair and enlarging hope in whatever manner possible. 

“Let’s go out,” Evelyn said. 

“I’m going to play for a while in the rumpus room,” said Abbie. 

“Good,” Helen said. “Let’s go. Let’s wallow in memories.” 

Martin placed a cup of coffee and an ash tray at the end of the 
keys. Abbie began to play songs that she had learned back in the 
fifth or sixth grade, when she had worn pigtails and could smell 
even such a faint odour as chalk. They were popular songs. She 
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knew nothing about other music. It was only songs that they 
could sing and that they heard interminably on the radio that 
her parents had wanted her to play. This music wove a sensuous 
remembrance, an almost substantial recovery of sight and sound 
and emotion. 

“Evelyn and Ralph have left on a secret journey again,” Helen 
said. 

A small anxiety disturbed Martin’s dull suspension in sound. 
Abbie continued to play. He sipped his coffee. Anything is good 
for her in her present state, he thought, even this harking back to 
lost time. 

Scottie came down for coffee. 

“Well, isn’t this nice?” she said. “You all look so relaxed.” 

Her entrance broke their disposition. Al)l)ic stopped playing. 'Fhcy 
rose and moved about. An inexplicable energy goaded them. 

“Hi-yo Silver!” David hollered. 

“Shhh,” Scottie warned. 

“What’s new, Martin, hey? What’s new?” Helen cried. 

Martin grinned widely. 

“Salvation?” he said. 

Scottie looked from one to the other. 

“I don’t know wliat you need alcohol for,” Scottie said. “You 
seem to be half-drunk all the time without it.” 

“I assure you that it is only in the evening that our behaviour 
is unpredictable,” Martin said. “It is a sort of psychic reversion. 
During the day we are sober and repentant, though not industrious, 
and at bedtime contrite. It is the conflict of fragmentation and in- 
coherence on the one hand and poise and stability on the other. 
Rock of ages cleft for me. A hymn for alcoholics and nuclear 
physicists.” 

“Ah, now you arc getting serious again,” Scottie said. 

“How can you tell?” Martin asked. 

Scottie left and they sat there dawdling, David rattling a spoon 
in his cup, Helen folding a paper napkin smaller and smaller. 

“Well, we have to do something,” Abbie said. “We’re downstairs. 
Let’s go upstairs.” 

“How ingenious of you!” Helen exclaimed. 

Upstairs they slouched again in the armchairs. They could hear 
the clock ticking on the mantel. There was no sound anywhere. 
Suddenly the flute began to play. 

“At this hour?” Helen whispered. “Indigestion?” 

“Maybe he’s hiding his pills,” David said. 
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*‘What is it?” Helen asked. 

“ ‘Jcannie with the Light Brown Hair/ ” Martin said. 

They could follow the tunc now, the floating tones settling down 
to them in gentleness, achingly mute somehow so that they seemed 
to be hearing in retrospect, as though the notes never quite reached 
the present but fell in soft pathos behind a veil forbidding duration. 
The doctor played two choruses and then, after a short pause, 
“Beautiful Dreamer.” Some strange mood must have been on him 
to break his routine. I'hey listened intently, for in these songs they 
heard their own fervid and hopeless longing, that unrealized and 
excruciating desire to dissolve an ultimate aloneness. Stephen Foster, 
untutored' genius, alcoholic, separated from his wife, dead in the 
charity ward of a hospital, Martin summarized. In him also, had the 
good intent achieved only cruel results? d'hc doctor played “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” In the three songs there was 
dreaming. What a terrible need to give of himself! And his wife, 
who must have been driven from him by his failure? What of her? 
Like my own wife ’ Mru lin shuddered. The flute became silent. All 
of them stiiTcd .suddenly as diough released. 

“Evelyn and Ralph have been gone for some time,” David re- 
marked. 

Martin frowned and rose ab ruptly. 

“Sit down,” I lelen said. 

He looked at her with surprise and then smiled. 

“Yes, of course. You are right,” he said. “I was beginning to 
believe I was wearing a judicial robe instead of this alcoholic sack- 
cloth. I have become fascinated with the fantasy of virtue dispensed 
by the ego.” 

Evelyn and Ralph had not come in when they finally went to bed. 
Martin felt a great revulsion for himself as he put out his light. 
Convulsions, D.'f.’s, charity wards, he thought, and words. God 
spare me from my cleverness, he prayed. 

7 

All day they had wandered about, indoors, outdoors, holding 
hands at limes, speaking of inconsequential things that were present 
or had happened long ago. They had confessed to each other the 
dread of returning home to the doubtful stare, the never-answered 
question, the frantic, lonely defence. They had laughed together 
at vigilant Mrs. Parker. The warden, they called her. She walked 
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about the grounds, hovering in the distance, to cast disapproving 
glances at them. Once they walked rapidly behind a screen of trees, 
knowing that she was observing them. I'hey scampered under the 
branches of Evelyn’s secret pine. In a few moments Mrs. Parker 
came along. They watched her peering about, somewhat dismayed, 
breathing heavily, a mass of suspicious flesh packed in a starched 
white uniform. I'hey crept softly out and followed her carefully. 

“Isn’t it lovely out?” Evelyn called innocently. 

Mrs. Parker whirled around, startled, embarrassed. 

“Oh,” she said. “It’s almost lunch time, you know.” She hurried 
away. 

“Was it cruel of us?” Ralph asked. 

“Oh, it was just a little game,” Evelyn said. “Ilide-and-go-scek. 
She lost. Really, I like Mrs. Parker.” 

Their intimacy flourished but they knew it would be brief and 
unenduring. There was no question of future implications. 'Phey did 
not speak of their families. The world was bounded by the houses 
and the grounds and themselves, but the sun was theirs, the lawn, 
the woods, and the bright turning leaves, peculiarly and inviolately 
theirs, given to them alone. 

Evelyn looked into the live deep scarlet of a zinnia, holding the 
flower tenderly in the fork of her lingers. 

“A dress of that colour would be startling,” she said. “Imagine, 
entering a large room, standing there while all the heads turned 
and the conversation ceased.” 

“I wouldn’t be there,” Ralph said. “I don’t belong in such a room.” 

“But you’d look so distinguished in evening clothes.” 

“I’ll settle for the flannel pyjamas and our nice hill,” he said. 

But why not, really? He was over six feet tall, he had no stomach, 
his shoulders were broad, he had a well-shaped head, people had 
said he was good-looking. For a moment he saw himself as others 
often saw him. He suddenly felt an extraordinary sense of well- 
being. He looked at F.vclyn, who was still bent over the flower, at the 
blonde hair settled carelessly on her neck. What is it she does to me? 
How does she give me back so many things I thought I had lost? 

As she straightened up, he looked quickly about and then put his 
hands on her shoulders and kissed the nape of her neck. Evelyn 
blushed and laughed. She looked exposed and unprotected and he 
was rapt in a pervading gentleness. 

“You couldn’t look more lovely anywhere,” he said. “I love your 
blue eyes. You know. I’ve never been friendly with a woman who 
had blue eyes before.” 
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Their relationship, of course, was unencumbered with past asso- 
ciations. No memory of some bygone irritation could mar the 
touches of love, no indelible moment of awkwardness or pain. They 
were in a sphere of gentle discovery. No plan for the future debased 
the mutual longing of the moment. 'I'licir unquestioning exchange 
released in each of them some new or old harmony of desire and 
attainment, some magical recreation of a dream. Perhaps they had 
never had these personalities before and would never have them 
again. 

They were impelled late in the evening to seek the darkness out- 
of-doors, the open night that held no accusing shapes and whose 
stillness and lingering warmth welcomed their lonely and earnest 
reach. 'Fhcy went part way down the slope of the lawn where they 
would not be disturbed but could still see the segmented circle of 
lights on the bridge. "I'he slope was more comfortable for reclining. 
'I'he grass was dry. 'hhey could sec each other dimly, the face turn- 
ing, the cheek lighted by a \agranl beam, the eyes in live shadows, 
a lifted hand catching a soft radiance. Evelyn lay back and Ralph 
leaned beside ;nid above In \ lie lowered his face and kissed her in 
a gentle introduction, as if uncertain whether he wished a more 
ardent union. 

“What is the reason?” he vhispered. “Why this here and now?” 

“Be still,” she said. “It is all complete. Don’t translate love.” 

There w^as, for Ralph, a renewed magic in the subtle tactile 
expression, a lingeiing over each new touch, an ordinate delight 
in the slow exposure and his restrained response. His own marriage 
union had become such a matter of hasty relief, aggravated by ex- 
haustion, that he was amazed at this recapturing of a leisu:Lly, 
reciprocal ascent to the fervent. He lifted his head and looked at 
the bridge and the stars and heard the hollow hum of silence. 
Mystery descended. Sj)acc widened in a hushed opening. Time 
swung slowly on the hinge of incomparable, outreaching love. 

No thought marred the steadily mounting desire. Evelyn coursed 
back to gentle early love. Her exposure was timid, trembling, devas- 
tating, incredibly sweet. She was giving as she had always dreamed 
of giving, without hurry, w itli a grateful joy, receiving without debt, 
achieving a freedom she had longed for, a liberation from the en- 
gagement with the world’s consideration and judgment. 

And so the ancient and eternal, the new and brief act transpired, 
born out of a yearning unrelated to its purpose, called forth by 
loneliness «:ind defeat, made gentle by a common despair, made clean 
by a backward reach to innocence in the vast ungeographical night. 
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XIV 


There was an air of gaiety at breakfast. Everyone but Martin tossed 
coins for turns at l)alh. Wliile they ate, their clothes, which had been 
sent away to be cleaned, were laid out on their beds. Martin waited 
alone in the lobby, watching the flurry and the crossing back and 
forth from the bathroom to the ward and rooms. From the women’s 
ward he heard voices and giggling. Then one by one they appeared 
fully clothed. They had never seen each other properly dressed, and 
they were embarrassed. With clothes they looked somehow in- 
decently exposed after the long days in their bathrobes. With clothes 
they donned all unknowingly the auras of their former lives, the 
forgotten mannerisms, the timidity and pride, the feigned assur- 
ance. 

Helen still had a rag-doll look. Her hair was short and in conflict, 
her complexion still poor. She looked briefly at herself in the 
mirror and snorted. 

“Ah, I look better in a bathrobe. What can you do? It will take 
three months before I look human again. No wonder dogs love me. 
I supposed they’re amazed and admiring because Fm walking on 
my hind legs.” 

David grinned and hugged her and ruffled her hair still more. 
Abbie’s appearance was pitiful. She wore a black dress and did not 
smile. She looked like someone released after a long bondage. The 
fear, which she had managed to avoid for the past few days, had 
returned. It was set in her haggard face, it governed her faltering 
movements. In a few minutes she left the lobby. I'hc others w'ent 
upstairs to say good-bye to Dr. Byrne. 

“It is graduation day?” he asked. “Do you want me to deliver 
an address? Some sage counsel as you go out to face the vicissitudes 
of the world? Always be sceptical. Screw them all but six and save 
them for pallbearers.” 

“Can we look through your telescope?” Evelyn asked. 

“What do you expect to sec? I know all that land. That’s why I 
look at it.” 

“We’d like to see the bridge.” 

“I’m waiting till the leaves go so I can see the river,” the doctor 
said. 

One after the other they peered through the telescope. They were 
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startled and silenced. The bridge was terrifyingly close. It was, after 
all, just a painted steel structure supporting a long line of traffic. 

“Be good to yourselves,” the doctor said as they left. 

They said good-bye to all the old, gently bewildered ladies. Mollie 
asked them to admire her afghan, her brittle fingers spreading ten- 
derly the empty space before her. Sarah asked them to see what 
the girls were up to. Jennicr showed them a verse which rhymed love 
with above and then, startlingly, luck with a word that had made 
her hand tremble so violently that it was hardly legible. None of 
them really understood the occasion for the farewells. Old Tom 
only grinned at them and continued to wet his thread and thread 
his needle. Denny had been told that a sister of his from New 
Hampshire was placing him in a regular hospital. 

Martin wandered away in search of Abbic. She was sitting de- 
jectedly in the rumpus room, alone, the lights turned off. 

“Do you have any money?” he asked. 

Perhaps she surprised herself in admitting she had twenty dollars. 
Normally she would have said she was broke, knowing that he 
would have given he« 'Something. 

“ril call for you early Sunday morning, about eight,” he said. 
“Will you be all right?” 

She shrugged indifferently and did not answer. 

“Here arc six seconal,” he said. ‘T ake two tonight when you go 
to bed, then one tomorrow sometime if you need it, and a couple 
tomorrow night. Go to bed early, Abbic. Remember that everything 
ends and changes. If you get too lonely give me a ring here. Is 
something special bothering you?” 

She did not speak immediately, then she said, “Fm no good, you 
know. Fve never done anything good in my whole life.” 

“I know,” Martin said. 

“I may get drunk again.” 

“I may, too.” 

“Won’t you sec what I am?” she cried frantically. 

“I sec what you arc.” 

She lowered her head, sitting with her hands hanging in her lap, 
and began to weep quietly. Martin sat down and hid her face 
against his shoulder. 

“Are you afraid of the two nights alone?” he asked. 

“Not for me, for you,” she murmured. “For you because of me.” 

“Don’t be,” he said. 

“What is it you want from me?” she cried. “I have nothing. Why 
are you demanding something from me?” 
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“But I’m demanding nothing.” 

“You are, you are. Why arc you playing at Jesus?” 

Martin raised her head. Her eyes were still wet, one cheek was 
streaked. She looked ill ai d completely hopeless. He smiled at 
her. 

“Don’t say such a thing, Ahhic. I need your help. Maybe I can 
help you. Hiat's simple enough, isn’t it? That we might lielp each 
other and have some little sense of love ?” 

“I don't know what kind of love you're talking about.” 

“Perhaps I don’t either.” 

“A love all poisoned with pity.” 

Martin stood up and walked back and forth a moment, then he 
pushed her head pla) fully. 

“Well, there, you see, Abbie? Already your mind is getting quite 
keen. You've spotted the sore point. So to hell with pity between us 
and within us. Humility isn't the absence of dignity. What is it, 
really? Are you frightened of staying sober? Are you hiding some 
last excuse? That it is too late, perhaps? You know you can get 
a certain kind of clrunkenne>s out of sobriety, a happy drunkenness, 
a quiet drunkenness, something we might share together. Will you 
be a little happy ? Please?” 

Mrs. Parker came into the lobby. She said good-bye to all the 
patients who were dressed. She was bright and cheerful for a 
change. She turned to Martin, who was lounging in an easy chair. 

“And how are you feeling?” she asked. 

“Like a monk,” he said. “1 have never worn a robe so long in 
chastity.” 

Everyone laughed. ' 

“I’m sorry our therapy doesn’t include debauchery,” Mrs. Parker 
said. 

Evelyn looked at Ralph and burst out laughing. David and Helen 
smiled knowingly. 

“Well, I hope I never see any of you again,” Mrs. Parker said. 

“A good blessing,” said Martin. 

“What are you going to do alone here?” Ralph asked. 

“Oh, just think a little and walk around. I’ll go home tomorrow 
evening.” 

After they had gone Martin wTnt back to the lobby. He felt de- 
pressed and wished for the moment that he had also gone. 

What will happen to us all? he wondered. And what are we 
really? The victims of our origins and the age? Or just finally 
morally weak and irresponsible? In the coming years the priest and 
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the psychiatrist can battle for our souls and our sanity. Have we 
been created as trial horses for the world’s contempt and tolerance ? 
Will we remain an enigma, the good and profound impulse induc- 
ing stupid evil and injury? But God is all. In the face of this, con- 
demnation loses its reason. 

Martin lit a cigarette and paced back and forth across the lobby. 
How they had all exposed themselves to him and how little had he 
exposed himself to them! It was over. There remained only the 
epilogue to be recited to the father. And what will I tell him? Only 
the facts will be best, if I can, just the bare story and the bare deg- 
radation with no defence and no interpretation. Oh God, why must 
I do such a thing? I'hcrc was a quotation from Yeats. “Why should 
we honour those that die upon the field of battle, a man may show 
as reckless a courage in entering into the abyss of himself.” He was 
unconsoled as he sought the out-of-doors once more. 


XV 


Martin was waiting for the old priest the next day at two o’clock. 
As he had hoped, tlie day was warm and sunny. It was September 
twenty-third, a Saturday, llie priest came down the stairs. 

“Now, my son, we can have that talk,” said the priest. 

“Could wc sit outdoors? I’he day is so warm,” Martin said. 

“Come, then,” said tlic priest. 

They sat on a bench at the top of the lawn that sloped down the 
hill. From this point they looked over the tops of the trees growing 
along the streets at the foot of the hill and over the housetops and 
chimneys into the far sunlit distance, far off to where the high arc 
of the new bridge marked the horizon. Here and there over the 
wide area columns of smoke rose in t!ie still air. 

“Father, I suppose you have surmised that I am an alcoholic and 
not of your faith.” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Would it be possible for you to hear a confession from me?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! You understand that there are many other 
preparations which must be undertaken before confession is accept- 
able to the Church.” 
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“Are you familiar at all, Father, with the programme of Alco- 
holics Anonymous?'’ 

“Somewhat, somewhat,” said the old priest slowly. “Perhaps I 
could light my pipe.” 

Halfway down the hill an old stone wall emerged from some 
brush and trees. A cock pheasant walked splendidly out along the 
wall. 

“Do you see the pheasant there. Father?” Xfartin asked. 

“Yes. Fve often wondered if they are as proud as they appear.” 

“Is it possil)le. Father, to sec anything except in our terms and in 
relation to ourselves ?" 

“Son, will you understand that in speaking to you T might use 
dilTerent words than I would if you were a Ckitholic? Some few 
have seen things purely, I believe. Some very few saints and mystics, 
some few humble unknown men who reached a consciousness of 
God which is beyond our limitations and for which we have no 
words. And sometimes I have felt as thougli I was standing on this 
threshold, but 1 ha\c never crossed it.” 

“It is something I, too, have longed for,” Martin said. “But I 
sought it along a road of excess and down muddy by-paths, seek- 
ing a short cut to the ultimate. You say you are somewhat familiar 
with the programme, Fatlu'r. 'I hen you must know we have twelve 
suggested steps for recovery. All of these steps have found a place in 
my life except two. Father the fifth step, which says we admitted 
to God, to ourselves, and to another human being, the exact nature 
of our wrongs, and the sixth step, which says we were entirely will- 
ing to have God remove all these defects of character.” 

The priest remaincd'silent, pufling his pipe and staring out over 
the earth. 

“There is another reason, too, for my seeking you out,” Martin 
said. “It is this. I am intolerant of the Catholic Church. I do not 
like the politics of the Church, I instinctively recoil from some of its 
basic assumptions, I do not like tlic forms of its worship or the 
elaborate fagadc of its structure or its sociological aspects.” 

The old priest stared at Martin. 

“To understand me you must know that I have been something of 
an intellectual snol), and perhaps I still am. I have been given a 
certain facility with words and thouglits and with this I have be- 
littled some, browbeaten others, seduced a few, and have allowed 
myself a conceit which had no actual justification. I have con- 
stantly made the mistake of confusing cleverness and profundity. 
Expressed simply, I have been a wise guy. Is this the sin of pride?” 
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“Oh, I suppose so,” the old priest said in an offhand manner. 
“Why don’t you tell me a little about yourself, how you grew up, 
who your parents were, vsomc simple things that will help me form 
a picture.” 

“I don’t know if there are any simple things,” Martin said. “All 
my life I have been plagued by Ood and whisky. My father was an 
alcoholic, I imagine, from what little I have overheard about him. 
He was a steam-shovel operator, moving about from job to job in 
the early years of the century. At any rate he got drunk often and 
was violent and my mother obtained a legal separation when I was 
three or four years old. She never saw him again. With a brother, 
two years older, I was placed in an orphan asylum in upstate New 
York. 

“I suppose the central fact of life in the orphan asylum, at least 
for me, was the loneliness, a loneliness not unlike that which I was 
later to feel as an alcoholic. My brother was at first in another de- 
partment because of his age, so I was separated from him. I used 
to take a smooth stone or a stick to bed and try to imbue these 
inanimate objects ^ 'tl: a personality. 1 started at my fictions early, 
you see. There was this great outside world beyond the asylum about 
which I knew nothing except what I learned from Horatio Alger as 
soon as 1 was able to read. From the second grade on I read avidly. 
Kvery Sunday a visiting minister came to the chapel and I learned 
alx)ut God, or I should say I heard about God and began to create 
him as I wanted him to be. I have heard it said, Father, or have 
read it somewhere, that the conception of God a person has at a 
particular time is the conception he most needs. Do you believe 
this?” 

“I do not know,” the old priest said. “I cannot give an olihand 
answer to such a thought. It quite possibly has some elements of 
truth. But it is your story which interests me.” 

“Yes. Well,” Martin said, “God, along with Horatio Alger, be- 
came very important to me. I had a definite image of God, a father 
image. He was tall and broad and wore a long white toga, and he 
had a long white beard that had waves in it and he was bald with 
a white fringe around his pate. I have often wondered why I should 
have imagined God as being bald. I prayed every night and some- 
times during the day and I dreamed about the outside world. I 
prayed for childish things: that wc would have fish cakes instead 
of creamed codfish on Friday, that my mother would come and 
take me home, that we would have a championship baseball team, 
and that some day I would be able to knock home runs like Babe 
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Ruth. None of the boys had money so one day a plan was devised 
to allow boys to earn a few pennies caning damaged chairs in their 
spare time. I worked very hard for several months, saved seventy 
cents, and on Easter Sunday, when we were dressed in suits in- 
stead of striped overalls, I ran away. I was, I think, nine years old.” 

“Is this really true?” asked the old priest. 

“Yes,” Martin said. “It is a fact.” 

“It must have taken great courage.” 

“No,” Martin said, “not courage. Faith. Faith in Horatio Alger, 
not God. I must have read nearly all of Alger’s books by then. I 
had a definite, practical plan in mind when I ran away. I would go 
to Albany, the state capital. I would buy with my little money a 
shoeshine kit. I would shine the shoes of senators as they came down 
the broad stone steps, kneeling there in the warm spring sun, happy, 
polite, cheerful, friendly, until one day I would be startled by screams 
and pounding hooves and I would race madly for the street, throw 
myself at the horse's head and stop the runaway. In the carriage 
would be this girl, in a wide summer bonnet and yellow curls, who 
was the daughter of the president of the first national bank.” 

“You did have a talent for fiction,” said the priest. 

“I believed it,” Martin said. “I did get to All)any. It was dark 
and raining and cold. I had never been in a restaurant. I followed 
a man in and asked, as he did, for coffee and rolls. An hour later 
the counterman put me out. I wandered and wandered and late at 
night a policeman pulled me out of a dark doorway where I was 
curled up shivering and crying. I was sent back to the orphan 
asylum the next day and punished.” 

“What a terrible exjJtrience!” 

“My loss of faith in Horatio Alger increased my dependence on 
God. God, I knew, would make everything all right finally. The 
following year my mother came to take my brother and me home. 
When I learned I was to leave the asylum I prayed earnestly for 
and alternately dreamed about the home to which I was to go. I 
imagined it to be quiet, three-story house of brownstone with a 
lawn in front, enclosed by a spiked black iron fence and perhaps 
with an iron deer posed in the centre of the lawn. It would l^e on 
Fifth Avenue, which, in our town, had the status of upper Fifth 
Avenue in New York. It turned out that I was to live on Sixth 
Avenue, along which railroad tracks ran, on the ground floor of a 
dirty three-story tenement located next door to a whorehouse. As a 
matter of cold fact. Father, ours was the only house within five 
blocks not devoted to prostitution. Does this sound melodramatic?” 
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“If it were fiction, it would. But I am a good deal older than you. 
I knew the conditions of certain cities at the turn of the century 
when such things were closely linked to politics.** 

“As soon as we reached home my mother pulled oflF her hat and 
lit a cigarette. This was in the early twenties, you understand, when 
it was still considered somewhat immoral for women to smoke. I 
was shocked. As quickly as I could I turned away and shut my eyes 
and prayed, asking God to stop my mother from smoking but say- 
ing that if she continued to smoke I would take this as a sign that 
smoking was not a sin. I do not know if I was practising conscious 
duplicity, Father, but cither way my mother was to be absolved 
and this was what I really wanted.” 

I'he priest turned and smiled gently at Martin. 

“In all your childhood, till then, had you had any personal in- 
struction concerning God?” 

“No,” Martin said. “Only the listening to the Sunday sermons.** 

“It is amazing that God should have become such a reality to 
you.*’ 

“My mothci turned nut to be a weekend drunk. Fifty-two times 
a year for the remainder of her life she became terrifyingly drunk, 
maudlin drunk, violently drunk, sickly drunk. There were smashed 
dishes, threats of suicide, physical fights, broken windows, filthy 
curses, screaming arguments. I never knew a Saturday night that 
was not filled with dread foreboding until I grew up. I usually got 
in l)f*d at three or four Sunday morning after sweeping up the 
debris, wasliing dishes, putting away stray pieces of clothing, and 
checking the gas jets. \Vc did not have electric light. After supper 
on Saturday I hid the carving knife and llic stove poker. Yet T loved 
my mother. During the week she was kind and gentle and constantly 
worried aI)out our position in life. But I was torn between love and 
aversion, and all during my school days I lived two lives that had 
little relation to each other.” 

“Tell me now,” the old priest said gently, “looking back to that 
time from your present knowledge, from your own admission of 
being an alcoholic, why do you suppose your mother drank that 
way?” 

“I do not believe my mother was an alcoholic. Father. She did 
not drink in the morning, she did not drink during the week, and 
over the years her drinking did not progress. There were several 
factors that contributed to her drinking and which even then I 
recognized as almost legitimate excuses. There was the constant 
pressing poverty in which we lived. There were three mountainous 
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burdens: the rent, the store bill, and the gas light, which was often 
turned off because of an unpaid bill. And there was the terrible 
ever-present humiliation of making excuses, pleading, hiding, lying. 
When I look back from the present ease with which we gain our 
food and shelter, I wonder that my mother did not go insane with 
worry. During the week the strain and nervousness built up pressure 
until it was almost impossible for her not to seek some outlet, some 
escape to thoughts and emotions unrelated to her weekly burdens. 
At an early age, because of this, she began to live in the past 
during her drunks. She loved her husband, too. Father. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for me to think of her husband as my father. Per- 
haps now that I have become an alcoholic myself I should accept 
him as such. When drunk and alone in the small hours my mother 
spoke constantly of him with deep bitterness and anguish. But her 
hatred for him was only a facet of her love which had never really 
died. Almost unconscious and in disconnected words she would 
speak with longing, tenderness, and love of the early years of her 
marriage.” 

“And God?” the priest asked. “What of God in the midst of 
this?” 

“I found a huge tattered family Bible. In a little alcove between 
the kitchen and the parlour was an old steamer trunk. I put a shawl 
over the trunk and the Bible on this and here I used to go to pray, 
leaning my folded arms and head on the Bible. I do not remember 
what I prayed for except for the poverty to be less stringent and for 
my mother to stay sober on Saturday night, and for her safety if 
she did not. I prayed every night and almost every night I read a 
chapter of the Bible. My brother and I slept on the parlour couch. 
It opened out. In winter it was very cold because the dividing 
doors were kept shut to save coal. I remember that I would rush 
through my prayers and dive into bed beside my brother. Then I 
would lie there and think that such a prayer, rattled off in anticipa- 
tion of comfort, could hardly be acceptable to Cod, and I would go 
back to my shrine, the steamer trunk. In bed again I would reason 
that the second prayer was only an apology for the first and did 
not in itself constitute a voluntary supplication. So out I would 
climb again. Sometimes I did this four or five times until I felt the 
prayer was properly refined and completely divorced from what I 
considered base motives.” 

“And you were how old at this time, with these ascetic impulses?” 

“Let’s see,” Martin said. “I was in the sixth grade, that fall of 
nineteen-twenty. I had just turned eleven. I was something of a 
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prig, Father, I guess. At school if a boy cursed or told a dirty story, 
I would turn away quickly, close my eyes, and ask God to forgive 
him.” 

“And God? Did he still have a bald head?” asked the old priest 
with a smile. 

“I had ceased to visualize him as keenly as I had in the orphan 
asylum. I suppose I still thought of him as a man. A fortunate 
thing happened to me the first week at home. My mother sent me 
to the corner store for a cake of soap and the corner gang beat me 
up.” 

“Fortunate?” 

“Yes. You see, I would have joined them otherwise. Most of them 
turned out badly. One became a second-rate prize fighter. Three of 
them went to a reformatory. Instead, I went the other way, to 
Sunday School, to the Boy Scouts, to the YMCA. For some years 
my brother and I fought with the corner gang until the two of us 
could whip any three of them. In our own back yard we boxed end- 
lessly, wrapping woollen scarfs around our fists because we did not 
have gloves, [..ator, v.b.en wc were sixteen and seventeen, we boxed 
at smokers. I j)layed basketball and football in high school. Again 
I practised endlessly, seeking perfection. I suspect athletics offered 
me compensation for my poor social position. I prayed to win, but 
I had, also, this great ideal of clean sportsmanship, this Galahad 
impulse. And I read. I read constantly, lying on the parlour floor, 
sitting under the back stairs in the yard, yearning, dreaming, pray- 
ing. 

“There is another characteristic that the orphan asylum 
developed in me. Father, at variance with my virtue and which was 
later to become more predominant. I learned early to circumvent 
rules without being discovered. I learned early the need for rebel- 
lion and scepticism. Despite the fact that I had heroic dreams and 
prayed and knew the value of love and kindness, I was almost com- 
pletely undiscij)lincd within myself. I'hus. when I reached high 
school it was impossible for me to obtain high grades in subjects in 
which I had no interest. I was near the head of my class in only one 
subject, English. In other classes I was slightly below average. I 
never did any home work. I procrastinated for four years and 
graduated by selecting such odd subjects as Elementary Design for 
credits.” 

■ The old priest struck another match to his cold pipe and leaned 
forward. 

“How old are you?” 
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“I’ve just turned forty-five.” 

“I hope, then, that perhaps it was a kind of preparation. My son, 
this is taking longer than I expected and is giving me unexpected 
interest. Will you wait here \ .iiile I make a phone call?” 

The old priest stood up. 

“Am I taxing you, Father?” Martin asked. “It could be another 
day.” 

“No, no. You arc intriguing. I’ll be back in a moment. Look. Do 
you sec the orange marigolds against that low grey wall?” 

Martin was bent forward, staring at the grass. He did not look 
around. 

“Yes, Father,” he said. “I have seen the orange marigolds against 
the grey wall.” 

And he closed his eyes, praying; May I never forget them. The 
odour of burning leaves floated up from the town’s streets. I'hcrc 
was a stillness in the air. Only an occasional bird sound reached his 
ears. His telling of his childhood had left Martin strangely quiet 
within, somewhat melancholy, outside lime. 

He walked to the stone wall and sat on his haunches, holding the 
head of a flower in his hands and peering intently into the colour 
and following the serried rows of petals, the layers forming the full 
flow’er. He nodded slowly and wandered back to the bench, quieted 
and determined once more. 

“How are you known, Father?” Martin asked when the priest 
returned. 

“I’ve always been known as Father Tom.” 

“That is strange. 1 he friend who drove me here drunk is named 
Tom. I am the one w'ho should have been called Thomas.” 

“Ah,” said Father Tom. “I begin to understand you a little now, 
though of course you w^arned me. Do not dramatize your humility 
into a sorrowful egotism.” 

Martin laughed freely for the first time since he had started 
talking to Father Tom. 

“You hit me then,” he said. “I was wondering. Father, just before 
you returned, whether I should go on.” 

“What is disturbing you now?” 

“I wonder if I am not looking for a sort of spiritual bargain. Con- 
fession in exchange for grace.” 

“You have a tortuous mind, my son,” said Father Tom. “I can 
readily understand how you have difficulty in maintaining your 
sobriety. I suppose you can rationalize a glass of whisky into your 
hand quite simply. It is not a bargain. What did anyone ever go 
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to confession for if not to obtain grace? God in his infinite wisdom 
will know the depth of your sincerity. But if it is absolute purity 
you’re looking for, give up. D<»n’t be so presumptuous. Not even 
Pius XII is absolutely pure. You arc still on earth and on earth is a 
place for striving, for practising love and charity, for contemplation 
leading to reverence. Like the alcoholic you are, you wish perfec- 
tion even of the spirit. Say rather: Thy will be done.’ ” 

“I went to work in an oflice on Fifth Avenue in New York after 
high school. I lived with an aunt in East Orange, New Jersey. I 
started as little rnnre than an office boy at fifteen dollars a week, 
but a year and a lialf later I was earning thirty- two fifty and had 
a stenographer and two boys under me. For some strange reason 
the manager took a great interest in me. Anyone else would have 
been elated but I was completely dissatisfied. I saw my life expiring 
on the subway and train each day. I had a moral contempt for 
successful businessmen. 

“I was really reading now. I started to read modern novels but 
allusions to unfamiliar names led me to the philosophers. I did not 
have any young friends. T w^as lonely. And now reading offered me 
the compensation alhlelKs had. I was eighteen years old. I shut 
myself in my room every night and hacked my way through the 
wilderness of philosoi)hy. I jumped without plan and without under- 
standing from the Greeks to William James and John Dewey. I 
retreated to the Germans and sandwiched in Darwin and Descartes. 
My head, as you can imagine, was quite a mess. Father. One day 
I read Freud and the next day I'homas Acjuinas. I still prayed. But, 
of course, the idea of a personal God was being assaulted on all 
sides, and one night I reached the great crisis. I wept and wniled, 
I actually knocked my head against a wall. I tried to maishal in 
rcasonal)lc order all the arguments for and against the existence of 
God, but logic was of no avail. I knew, I knew. I’here was no God. 
I knew it with every tear and moan and breath. At about four 
o’clock the crisis was over. Docs it sound absurd. Father, that I 
knelt down and asked God to forgive me for not believing in him?’* 

“No, no, my son. 'Fo some it might, but not to me. And I know, 
too, that just as you might exaggerate a simple matter, you have 
here understated the anguish of that period. It is a sorry, sorry 
thing that you had no one with whom to talk. But the next day, 
my son? The day after the crisis?” 

“I was lighthearted. I breathed with a new freedom.” 

“Ah yes, of course.” 

“Why do you say, of course?” 
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“A problem of such magnitude solved. How could you help but 
be tremendously relieved?” 

“Yes. Now I discovered the poets, more particularly the modern 
American and English poets. I was enonnously healthy and excited. 
I could smell and taste every word I read. Everything was beauti- 
ful, poor ugly trees, red brick slums, homely people, mud puddles, 
mangy d'\ . burlesque shows, jax/---as well as the sky and the stars 
and the sunlight and the rain. All movement had grace, all sound 
was music. And I knew I was an unusual young man. With this 
exalted harmony I left the oflice for lunch one day and I have 
never been back since. I went home, packed my favourite books in 
a valise, throwing out clothes to put in one more volume, and I 
caught a train to Philadelphia with five dollars in my pocket.” 

“Ah, now,” said Father "Fom. “It was not quite as simple and un- 
conscious as that, was it?” 

Martin stared off now over the town and then he rose and walked 
once around the bench. He sat down and lit a cigarette and turned 
slightly away from the priest at his side. 

“No,” he said. “No, it wasn’t. I was afraid to tell my employer I 
was leaving and I committed the first really despical)le act of my 
life. You see, my mother had moved down to New York and my 
brother had a job. Our two pays were enough to keep the apart- 
ment we had rented and take care of other expenses. I think for the 
first time in years my mother was beginning to know a little con- 
tentment if not happiness. I told no one 1 was leaving. I argued 
with myself to find justification. It seemed to me that I was to be 
caught forever supporting my mother while life dwindled away. 
My mother had been a failure in life, I reasoned. Should her failure, 
then, poison my life, destroy and distort it, chain me? Why should 
I bear this, I who had come without consent into a world of appall- 
ing poverty and drunkenness? I convinced, or pretended to con- 
vince myself, that it was my duty to desert my mother so that I 
could throw my arms wide and embrace life spelled with a capital 
L. But I was cowardly really, to mention my thoughts and inten- 
tions to neitb I my brother nor my mother.” 

“Ah,” said Father Tom. “Again you were alone? You spoke to no 
one?” 

“No.” 

“There’s the pity of it.” 

“No,” said Martin. “The pity is not to know, really, right from 
wrong when you live in a moral world, not to know right from 
wrong no matter how earnestly you long for this knowledge. As the 
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man I am, I condemn the youth I was, just as the youth I was, I 
am sure, would condemn the man I am.” 

“You cannot divide yourself in two like that,” Father Tom said. 
“You’ve done it all your life, outside and inside your home, outside 
and inside the asylum, and I suspect you still do it. I should think 
that now at last you would want to !)e a whole man instead of frag- 
ments bound by a body and a name. You cannot say, This act of 
mine was wrong, and in the same breath say. But circumstances 
conspired to shape it. You must accept the moral responsibility.” 

“I know,” Martin said. “I am instinctively afraid of such things 
as duty, obligation, responsibility. Do you know. Father, that Alco- 
holics Ani)nymous is the only organization to which I have ever 
belong(‘d? And that if it had rules and fees and obligations I would 
not even Ix'long to it? I have been an anarchist all my life.” 

“But you have a simple slogan in AA, do you not? — Easy docs it. 
Haven’t you learned anything from those very simple words?” 

“No,” Martin said. “I guess I haven't.” 

“It may sound strange coming from a priest, but easy does it, too, 
in trying to cancel yoin faults. 'N’ou cannot tear out the habits of a 
lifetime in an hour. If you try to, you arc apt to land in a hospital 
as something w(U'S(' than an alcoholic.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 

“But work at it. .As T listen to you, I cannot but feel thankful 
for the forms and discipline which channelled my energies and 
desires to a useful pur{)nse,” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “I su])]io‘;e I had talent without tools, so to 
speak, and this, in a mineral way, is true of all practising alcoholics. 
Well, so 1 went to Fhiladolphia with five dollars, three of which I 
spent for fare. I slept on a liench in the North Philadelphia station 
tliat night and the next day took a suburban train out beyond the 
city, disembarked, and started bumming across the state with my 
valise heavy with S])ino7a, Amiel, Tagore, The Prophet, the Bha<ia~ 
vad-Gita, Carl Sandburg, Sherwood AnderNon, D. H. Lawrence, and 
so on. You can sec from this inventory, Lather, that I had been in- 
fected with the germ of mysticism. 'Fhere was still this God-longing 
in me, expressed in pantheistic terms now, and quite compatible 
with the poets. I had achieved, emotionally if not intellectually, a 
whole philosophy. I was happy. That afternoon I took a job with 
pick and shovel digging drainage ditches along the state road. I put 
my bag of books under a tree and got into the ditch in my Fifth 
Avenue business suit. 'Fhis is literally true. 

“1 settled in a small town of eight thousand people and was en- 
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chanted. On Saturday nights I hung out with the town drunks 
because their characters intrigued me. I sipped cautiously at im- 
properly aged corn whisky, listening to their stories. Or I played 
poker down in the Bear Pit, a valley in which the coloured people 
lived. Whisky meant nothing to me. I was intoxicated with health 
and energy and the spring and a girl in my boarding house who 
was coming to bed with me twice a week. I did not feel this as a sin, 
Father. I »vas very grateful to the girl, very tender towards her, 
and I loved her in a manner far removed from a grand passion. I 
used contraceptives. I read poetry to her and she was kind enough 
to listen without showing her boredom. I even believe there were 
times when she was sootlied by the sounds of the words. One day 
she told me slic was going to another town to be married. She was 
very happy and I never saw her again. It is difficult even now to 
think of this episode as wrong, but I do feel a sense of shame that 
I was often overweening. 

“On Sundays I went to church, each Sunday to a church of a 
different denomination. Here I was quite wrong, Father, and I 
should have know'ii it even at that age. I went to scoff and ridicule 
in my mind and pose as superior to all this childish superstition. 
I am heartily sorry for this.” 

“What is your name?” asked Fatlier Tom. 

“Martin Gray.” 

“Do you really think you can slay sober, Martin, for a long, long 
time?” 

“I am going to try desperately, doing it one day at a time. It has 
been borne in on me lately, and particularly since we started to 
talk, that I have forty- fiv'e rather wasted years. I don’t know of a 
single person to whom I can point and say, I helped that person. It 
rather terrifies me, Father, to make such an admission.” 

“You are forty-five. Even with the physical al)usc of drinking you 
should live another twenty years at least. I'wenty years, Martin. 
Not what you have been, but what of the tw'enty years ahead? Arc 
you married?” 

“My wife tf'* "phoned me since I came here that she was starting 
divorce proceea gs and has left our house to live with a sister of 
hers.” 

“Have you any children?” 

“A boy of nineteen at college.” 

“Will you try to get your wife to return?” 

“No. I think I have caused her enough unhappiness and discom- 
fort. We haven’t loved each other for years and to live with her 
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further would be an injustice to her and a constant danger to my 
staying sober.’* 

ell me a little more, then,” said Father Tom. 

“For several years I worked at various jobs on a low level. I was 
a gardener’s assistant, I worked at tree-moving, on various con- 
struction jobs, I entered a theological seminary.” 

“You what?” Father Torn exclaimed. 

“I don’t wonder at your amazement,” Martin said. “I told you 
that I went to a diffcTcnt church every Sunday in the small town in 
which 1 had landed. I did, until I went to the Baptist church and 
there 1 met a lovely young girl who sang in the choir. 'I'he first even- 
ing I went there, it was still daylight when the services were over 
and I asked her if I could walk home with her. She said she had a 
date and I said I would be glad to wait with lier till the fortunate 
fellow arrived. She said he was calling for her at home. I walked 
home with lier. I don't know if she really had a dale but at two 
o’clock that following morning, 1 was still sitting with her on her 
porch.” 

“Tell me about youi eiiitiing the seminary,” said Father Tom. 

“It was because of the girl that I entered the theological seminary, 
or to be more correct, because I kept going to church to see her. 
But it is not a story of roinante but of deceit and selfishness and 
the wayward intellect. We began to go steady. 1 joined the Christian 
Endeavour Soc iety at the' church bc'cau-^e she belonged. One night 
the group had a debate on lh(‘ (]uestion. Should the Church Adver- 
tise.'* I took the nc'gative side and made a speech of some propor- 
tions. 1 had read much of comparative religions and social anthro- 
polc^gy and I suj)j)ose it was a rather astonishing argument I pre- 
sentcxl. All the \oimg people stared at me with puzzled expressions, 
as did the minister from the rear of the room. .After the meeting 
he approached me and asked if I wouldn't visit him several nights 
later at the jxirsonage. 1 agreed. 

“I had another impulse in those days, Fadtcr, which was to 
always welcome new' experiences. 1 was thirsty for life, any life. I 
went to the parsonage. I dissc'mbled. T he pastor asked me if I had 
ever considered the ministry. I told him I had been intensely re- 
ligious as a boy, which, as you know, is true, but that I had been 
unable financially to continue my education beyond high school. I 
was scheming, you sec. I knew he had something definite in mind, 
lie asked how 1 felt al)Out it now and I said, Tt is impossible now no 
matter how I feel.’ T he upshot of our talk was another meeting 
and then a trip to a theological seminary. T he president of the 
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seminary questioned me for an hour. I told lies. I wore a false 
humility. I wanted the experience of attending a seminary, nothing 
else. And perhaps I was taking some delight in my deceit. Most of 
the students were college graduates but it was finally agreed that I 
should be enrolled the following fall with an extended course. I was 
to be given small jobs, such as raking leaves and tending furnaces, 
to pay for mv board and room. 

“After that the town began to close in on me. It was almost 
understood that I would marry the choir girl and be ordained some 
day. I was invited into the more prosperous homes and had con- 
stantly to curb my mind and tongue. I had to be more secretive 
about associating with the town drunks, who were beginning to 
greet me on the streets with effusive friendliness since I was good 
for a pint now and then. So I left for the summer on the pretext of 
wanting to earn more money in New York. 

“I stayed a little longer than a month that fall at the seminary. 
Both my habits and my mind had become too undisciplined to 
stand seminary life. I could not learn the Greek and Hebrew 
alphabets. I just could not memorize anything I was not interested 
in. I ran away again, again avoiding the decency of an explana- 
tion.” 

Martin paused and stood up and pulled his bathrobe together 
properly, that bathrobe that was at once the uniform of degradation 
and capture and the symbol of abnormality and escape. The folds 
fell in place. He blew his nose on a clean handkerchief. The sun 
was lower — atop the bridge on the horizon. 

“The eye with which I sec God is the same eye with which God 
secs me,” Martin quoted. ‘“This saying of the Zen Bhuddists has al- 
ways seemed particularly profound to me. I guess Fve always 
squinted at God, Father.” 

“I believe you should thank God for making you an alcoholic,” 
Father Tom said. “What else would you have but a complete and 
debilitating disillusion that might eventually lead to a dismal 
suicide? Drunkenness may very well have saved your life. Now, 
perhaps, you cnri give to others and love others.” 

“I have prayed ^or that. Well, one morning I met a literary agent 
whom I knew. She gave me some letters of introduction to friends 
in Boston. I went there and got a job in the shipping room of a de- 
partment store. In Boston I met my wife. We used to sit at lunch 
time in the Public Gardens and the gentle fall sunlight mantled 
our loneliness. It was weather like this. We held hands without 
talking much. We ate our sandwiches and returned to work. There 
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was a sort of suspended time over that fall. Around the two of us 
there was a swirl of movement that did not touch us. We were 
alone. She had been a popular girl. Now she saw no one but me. I 
think, Father, that I married her because I was afraid. I was afraid 
of the emotional disturbance of causing her grief. But I had this 
gentle longing, too, to protect her. We gradually decided to marry 
and almost at once this damned rotten mind of mine began to kill 
what I might have loved. Dear God, Father, I destroyed her life. 
I damaged everything that was dear to her. This is the thing which 
will forever haunt me.” 

And suddenly Martin began to weep bitterly. He leaned his head 
in his hands and shook as he had from alcohol. 

“Well ’ Father Tom said, almost expectantly. He put a hand 

on Martin’s shoulder for comfort. 

“Inhere can be no forgiveness for this,** Martin muttered behind 
his hands. 

“All sins can be forgiven,’* said Father Tom softly. 

“I know you are trying to comfort me. Father,** Martin said, “but 
it was pernicious a:ui il stretched over years. What is physically 
beating your wile compared to a long mental destruction of ideals 
and love and tenderness and decency? The awful, awful corrosion 
of happiness and faith, the vicious undermining of cleanliness and 
pride, the malignant festering of distrust and suspicion, the reduc- 
tion of a fine woman into a nag and then the iniquitous judgment 
of her as such?” 

“Perhaps, my son, you were not wholly to blame.” 

“No, no. It was my fault,** Martin said. “I was the strong one 
then. I cannot find any extenuating circumstances, unless I can say 
I was just plain stupid. She had love and faith in me and I killed 
them both with my own rottenness and desires. What else is there 
to say? I wasn’t stupid. I was selfish, maliciously selfish.” 

“Tell me what happened, if you want to,” Father Tom said 
gently. 

“1*11 try to, Father, though I really don’t know how, because it 
was such a long accumulation. This girl, my wife, was almost com- 
pletely unformed. She had no intellectual or social pretensions or 
convictions. She had only this awakening love and her physical 
beauty and her faith in the goodness and beauty of life. She was 
waiting to give herself completely to the man she might love. She 
was trusting. I don’t mean to imply that she was unintelligent be- 
cause she was not. She was, really, more intelligent than I because 
she could live happily within her limitations. More, she had a deep 
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woman's wisdom of the rhythm of life, if that means anything. But 
she was innocent, completely innocent. 

“We were married and shortly after, through an uncle of hers who 
had some political influence, I obtained a federal civil-service job 
as a clerk. My wife conlinued to work for a year until we could 
furnish an apartment. It is hard, Father, to detail the slow corrup- 
tion of a marriage. I still had this feeling that some great cxj)ericnce 
would happen to me, something beyond the normal limits of man’s 
knowledge, and I had this underlying suspension and unrest. Also, 
I had that damn, foolish impulse to be utterly honest, at least in 
abstract matters, never realizing that my wife always reduced intel- 
lectual discussion to a personal level, as would be natural in her 
guileless state. Or if I did realize it now and then, being too proud 
of myself, too selfish, to curb my tongue.” 

A sudden sound from the hospital startled Martin and he stood 
up. His face was flushed and sweating. He wi])cd it dry with his 
handkerchief and was surprised to find his hand trembling rapidly. 
He stole a look at Father 'Fom. 'Fhe old priest was puffing his pipe 
calmly. Martin sat down again but almost immediately his stomach 
began to tremble and his jaws were watery and he went to the 
nearby tree to retch once more. 

When he returned Father Tom said with a slight smile, “Your 
soul seems to be located in \our stomach.” 

Martin gave a sickly grin in reply. 

“How simple it would be if all you had to do was to put your 
finger down your throat,” he said. 

“You have a son, I believe you said.” 

“Yes. He was born four years after our marriage. Father. We used 
contraceptives Imt there was a moment of forgetful passion. I was 
happy when my son was born. I suppose I lived vicariously a child- 
hood 1 might have wanted. I built cities with blocks and toy autos 
and airplanes. I walked with him in the country. I read children’s 
books to him. I sang songs in bed in the dark. 1 loved liim deeply. 
My wife and I were peaceful and haj)py and the wounds I had 
caused were healed for the time. 

“But the war came and T was advanced rapidly in my work. I 
dealt with war contractors and the allocation of strategic materials 
and inspection. I had a large organization under me. I grew impor- 
tant and conceited and I drank a lot because it was always avail- 
able. I came home drunk often. Often T had to work late and often 
when I didn’t have to work late I sat and drank in a lounge some- 
where. Night after night my wife would be waiting. Until now I 
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have never realized the horror and exquisite anguish she must have 
suffered there alone, wondering and wondering whether I was at 
dinner or in bed with another woman. I'he periods of accusation 
and suspicion grew more acute and closer together, and she was 
justified although I protested always that I was an injured man. 
The tension was relieved only when we needed each other physic- 
ally but the respites were of short duration. The job was really a 
great and continuous strain and I relied on whisky for confidence 
and energy and became gradually alcoholic.” 

“One moment,” Father 'Fom said. “Did you ever accept any 
bribes in your work?” 

“No. Lunches and dinners and whisky, of course. I’here were, I 
think, two inexpensive presents. But these were not for accepting 
inferior materials or for by-passing regulations, but for advice and 
guidance in the governmental wilderness and for expediting 
materials, and this was really part of my duties.” 

“Would you have accepted bril3es?” 

Martin thought a long time. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Fve never stolen anything nor have I 
ever been temptcil. If i<^ was understood perfectly that the trans- 
action was bribery, I certainly would not have. But it’s possible I 
might have had a moral blindness that would have put a different 
interpretation on the matter.” 

“Were your family ever deprived of anything because of your 
drinking?” 

“Not material things. Well, maybe my wife might have bought a 
few more things, but 1 never really spent much for drinking since I 
was not a bar-room drinker and was not particular about what I 
drank. I drank in self-pity and to recapture the glorious feeling of 
my youth. I hid myself, especially from my son, because I remem- 
bered my own childhood. I did not argue or shout unless goaded 
beyond control by my wife’s words. I shut the door and listened to 
sloppy sentimental music and I w'ept for what I had lost. I did not 
appear in public drunk unless caught there. But I deprived my 
family of my sober presence when it was needed. They had to lie 
for me, to my employer, to friends, to relatives. I filled them with 
shame because the neighbours gradually learned. Several times when 
I was away from home my son had to come and get me and drive 
me home as I lay drunk on the back seat. I endangered other 
people’s lives by driving when I had blackouts. I disrupted the 
household budget even though our bills were always paid, thanks 
to my wife’s vigilance. And for these things 1 carried a tremendous 
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load of guilt which cast a pall over my wife and son and induced in 
me more self-pity that could he assuaged only by more whisky. Then 
sometimes I would revolt against the ever-present guilt and I would 
act arrogant. I was always adding up the good things I had done in 
a defensive manner, as if to imply that two good acts offset one 
bad act, in a kind of mathematical moral balance. 

“Only lately in our book Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions did 
I come across a simple statement which has haunted me ever since. 
Tt is better to understand than to be understood.* I hope I can re- 
member this. Father. It seems very, very vital to me.” 

“Yes,” said Father Tom. “To all of us.” 

“My wife acquired a circle of friends who, though dull, were 
decent, but they became tired of my opinions and talk, for in pre- 
senting a ix)int I always somehow implied that anyone who dis- 
agreed with me was stupid. What irritated me most was that they 
all echoed the newspaper columnists they read and measured every- 
one by the amount of material possessions he owned. Even so, I 
should have been quiet and courteous. And then I might arrive 
home half-loaded on a night when we were supposed to go visiting. 
I had no friends of my own. It is diflicult to describe the last five 
years, the days of suspension, the days of silence, the lack of under- 
standing or tenderness between us, the silent meals and the closed 
doors, the tiptoeing late at night to find a bottle quietly, the hiding 
of bottles to avoid arguments, the lights on late at night, the shades 
down in the day, the terrible, clear, fearful ring of the telephone, 
lassitude and sloth dripping in the air, and silence with a million 
tiny sounds marking the decrease of life, the decay of the soul, the 
decomposition of the mind. I, the strong young man whom rny wife 
had loved, disintegrating in a quick, bewildering fashion before her 
hopeless and loveless eyes. I don’t know who can be more damned 
than an alcoholic’s wife. 

“And sometimes, Father, I plied her with li(|uor to arouse her 
desires. In the early days of my drinking normal sex was not enough. 
There had to be more and I led her to excesses. But then a terrible 
thing happened to me, as it has to many alcoholics. I became 
suspicious of her fidelity. I suppose this was a transference of guilt 
and also the subconscious knowledge that such infidelity would be 
justified. It was a persistent, fiendish suspicion that fed on small 
signs. Secretly, I examined the laundry and her underthings. I 
searched her handbag. Half-drunk, if she was absent, I rummaged 
through the house to find some clue to her unfaithfulness. The fact 
that sometimes I would berate myself and sec myself as I really was 
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did not help. I returned to my distrust like a dog to its vomit. It was 
a terrible, terrible thing, Father, because I realized finally that I 
wanted her to be unfaithful — I actually wanted her to be unfaithful, 
in order to vindicate myself. How we alcoholics in our drunken state 
love to see the failings of others to relieve our own!” 

Martin stopped talking. He had ceased sweating but now he felt 
chilled. He pulled his bathrobe tighter. When he tried to light a 
cigarette his hand with the match trembled so that the flame went 
out. Father Tom struck a match for him. 

“I’hank you. Father,” Martin said. 

“Did you continue to indulge in self-excitement?” 

“Yes. It ran a course parallel to the alcoholism and was insepar- 
able from it. For years my wife always came back to me in love. I 
would stay sober a week or two weeks, sweating it out, and we 
would lie together and there would be this renewed peace and a 
kind of purification with the shadow of that old yearning and 
tenderness, hovering over us. But I could not hold it. 

“One night as I lay asleep or unconscious, there was a kind of 
blinding flash in my head and I remembered the next day, or three 
days after, or soinctiii'c^ that I thought as the flash came. This is it. 
Oh, let it come. I suppose 1 wanted to die at that moment. I would 
have welcomed it. But I awoke in the morning to the dismal room 
and the remnants of a life. Oh God, Father, it is not only my wife 
but myself, too, Fve sinned against. When I remember my fine 
health and the keen awareness I once had, that Tve injured irrepar- 
ably, I shudder at the frightful destruction. I did nothing with the 
gifts God granted me but tear and twist them to pieces.” 

Once more Martin wept bitterly, turning away and covering his 
face with his hands. 

After a few moments Father Tom put a hand on Martin’s 
shoulder and began talking softly. 

“I don’t know what to say to you, my son. If you were a Catholic 
it would be relatively simple. How alike we were, you and I, in our 
yearning for God. But from what vastly different departures and* 
down what opposite roads we have travelled. You make me feel 
very, very humble that my tribulations have been so minor and 
that even in these I had counsel and help.” 

“Don’t,” Martin muttered. 

“But it is true, you see,” Father Tom said. “You’ve been so alone, 
so alone, all your life, and I’ve been so little battered by the world. 
Martin, if you have so much insight into yourself, you must have 
a similar understanding of others. If that understanding was 
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sweetened with charity, what a great, great gift you would have. 
Maybe until now that understanding was not fully developed. 
What can you do with such a gift, Martin? Think of the comfort 
and help you might offer others who have suffered as you have. 
It would, I believe, be a mistake for you to ally yourself to a church 
at this time. Your old reading would create doubts and irritations 
that would be harmful to you. But in the framework of your AA, 
which has no theology, you have a simple and complete guide. 
There is that splendid and profound prayer of yours. Do you know 
it?” 

"Yes,” Martin said. "God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, the courage to change the things I can, 
and the wisdom to know the difference.” 

"Yes,” Father Tom said. "And these other things that worry you. 
Don’t be ashamed of having a mind and a vocabulary just because 
they may have brought you some distortion. Use them, Martin. 
Enjoy your thinking. But do not wield your mind as a weapon.” 

"Perhaps these people I have met here ” Martin said. 

"Yes, but be careful,” Father Tom said. "Help them — don’t let 
them hinder you. But you must not be alone any longer. Seek out 
people whom you can love and help. Remember, you may be blest 
in having become an alcoholic. Remember the mystery that once 
enchanted you.” 

The old priest stood up. Martin arose and wiped his face once 
more. The sun had gone below the bridge but the sky remained 
light: blue and yellow and orange on the horizon. 

"You are not a bad man, Martin. 'I’he things you have done have 
not been done with evil intent. It must have taken courage for 
you to speak to me, a 'priest. I am in St. Agnes’s parish here iiT 
town. Come to me at any time you wish. But I feel your real help 
and growth will come from your own group.” 

"Thank you for hearing me, Father,” Martin said. "It is more 
than gratitude I feel.” 

"I know, I know,” said Father Tom. "Wouldn’t it be so easy, 
now, if we could define God exactly and I could give you a chart 
to the very location? But wouldn’t it be dull, my son, if the search 
were over and the longing gone and the mystery dispersed? For 
love is always a longing and a reaching, never completed, because 
with completion it would be dead. Martin, forget about your sins. 
They are done. Tomorrow is a new day for you and the next day 
will be a new day. But I do not need to tell you, you know it well, 
that your sobriety rests in your knowledge of your wrongs and 
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your desire to correct them. But slowly, Martin, slowly. Be at 
peace.” 

“Good-bye, Father,” Martin said. 

“Good-bye, my son,” said the old priest. 
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BOOK II 




XVI 


Ralph had gotten a prescription for tolserol from Dr. Reisner, who 
had also advised him to take B complex vitamins for several months. 
He would make sure to follow the doctor’s advice. As he rode 
home he began to think of the corrective measures he would take 
to lessen the tension that he felt had induced his alcoholism: less 
coffee, getting to bed earlier, perhaps smoking cigars to get away 
from inhaling so many cigarettes, driving slower. He would take a 
walk in the evening before bedtime so that his tiredness would be 
relaxed. He would stop worrying about sales. After all, if the com- 
pany was dissatisfied he would have been fired before this. He 
would begin to read. He would try to teach himself and Anne and 
the children to appi.^iiate those things that did not cost money, 
looking at the trees and ihc sky, listening to music, conversing. 
Perhaps he could acquire a peaceful integrity. 

His home looked strangely deserted, although the car was parked 
in the driveway. He supposed that all the neighbours had wondered 
if he were ill. Maybe some had called. The children w^ould be at 
school. He felt horril)ly uncovered as he went up the front walk. 
Was Mrs. Roswell looking from behind the drapes of her living- 
room? He was trembling. The door was unlocked. The living-room 
was dim after the bright sun. The television w^as on, an audience 
participation show. He saw that his wife was reclining on the sofa 
as he closed the door. 'Phe darkness of the room seemed to seize 
him. 

“Hello, Anne,” he said. 

She did not rise but merely turned her head around to look af 
him. She cannot make even that simple gesture, afraid that I might 
mistake it in any small sense as a pardon, he thought. 

“Oh, hello,” she answered. 

He walked over and bent to kiss her forehead. She remained 
rigidly still. 

“How arc you?” he asked. 

“All right.” 

“How are the children ?” 
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“All right, considering everything.” 

He sat down in an armchair. 

“Well,” she said, with an effort at brightness to dispel the cold- 
ness of her response, “did you have a good vacation?” 

“If you want to call it that, Anne.” 

“There were some nice people there as patients,” he added. 

“All drunks, I suppose,” slic responded. 

Ralph did not answer. I won’t let myself get disturbed, he 
thought. Easy does it. I deserve this. No matter how provocative 
the circumstances were, it was I, myself, who drank. She has a 
right to resentment. My actions threatened the whole security of 
the home. But a lonely corner of his consciousness objected. 
Couldn’t she for once now, under these circumstances, ask me how 
I feel and perhaps make me a cup of tea? 

“God, it was awful for a couple of days — shakes, fears,” he said. 
“The strangeness, the realization of what liad happened.” 

“I don’t want to hear about it,” Anne said wath a shudder. “I 
should think you would want to forget it right away, too. It’s 
nothing to be proud of.” 

“I’m not proud of it.” 

But how could he forget that week with its immense proportions? 
The six days loomed larger than years of living. He just couldn’t 
erase it. Martin, Evelyn, the long talks, the yearning. He rose and 
went to the kitchen, made a cup of tea, and brought it back into 
the living-room. He sat down in abject silence. 

“You come back all dressed up and rested as if nothing had 
happened,” Anne said. 

“What do you mean? My suit is pressed, that’s all. How do you 
want me to act?” 

Quite without reason he remembered himself as he had been 
eight or ten years before, full of energy, not resenting his work or 
helping out in the house, not worried about security, taking Anne 
to bed two or three times a week, sometimes in acute passion and 
sometimes with a fun-loving tenderness, always laughing about 
something, some small incident that had occurred and which he 
had elaborated into a ridiculous story. And then somehow he had 
become infected with fear. Anne, too. So that he could no longer 
attend public meetings calmly and he found it trying to sit through 
a moving picture and his work had begun to worry him. He found 
himself waking up at night to smoke a cigarette and then, if there 
was anything in the house, taking a drink to get to sleep once more. 
What was it? A final succumbing to the warnings that always filled 
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the air, insurance advertisements, medical news items and dramatiz- 
ations, war-mongcring, the statistics of increasing insanity, the 
terror of murder and delinquency forever being recited? Whatever 
it was, he had been filled with a progressive nervousness that only 
drink could relieve. 

Now as he sat there he was acutely aware of the awful disinte- 
gration that had taken place within him and he knew that Anne 
had been witness to this long and unrelieved corrosion of his char- 
acter. lie knew, too, that she had been as bewildered as he and 
that both of them had, defensively, tried to justify their actions by 
blaming each other. 

To make a gesture towards resuming normal duties he went to 
the desk to examine any bills that might be due. As he sat down 
and opened a drawer, Anne spoke. 

“What arc you looking for?” 

There was a note of irritable impatience in her voice, more than 
this, some hint of apj)rcheiision. He turned to look at her. She had 
straightened u\) on the sofa and was staring at him. 

“I’m just seeing what l)ills are due,” he said. 

“They arc all taken caic of, no thanks to you,” she said. 

“None except that I earned the money.” 

He began to turn ovct some papers.” 

“Don’t mess everything up,” she said. “I tell you, they’re all paid. 
Why don’t you go clean up your room if you want something to 
do?” 

The front drapes had been pulled to stop the reflection of the 
sun on the television screen and he stared across the gulf of midday 
darkness at her. For a long time they had been seeing each other 
through a manufactured twilight. He was not immediately in- 
terested in the bills but he could not allow her to force his move- 
ments right away. Within the home she had been doing this with 
increasing pressure for the last five years. Now with his decision to 
stop drinking, to reshape his life, it would have to stop. There 
could be no more whittling away of his manhood. In this momenT 
he saw his wife as a stranger miglit, her large dark eyes beneath 
the bangs she affected, her face that had once been lean assuming 
the fullness of middle age, her clutched vindictive jaw, her pretti- 
ness now being overlaid by some fear that was holding her rigid, 
her shoulders and neck losing their beauty in a growing roundness, 
a slight suggestion of humpincss, her skirt stretched tight across her 
full hips and thighs and over the lower roundness of her belly as 
she strj^ined forward indecisively. Ralph shook his head slightly. 
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His eyes had become cruel and he was ashamed of his sight. He 
turned back to tlie desk drawer. 

The stiff blue envelope containing the bankbook of their joint 
savings account had been uncovered. He stared at it a moment, 
wondering why it should appear strange, then he realized that tlie 
envelope was brand new. Idly he pulled out the bankbook and 
opened it. The book also was new. 

“What are you doing?” Anne said. 

The inside cover read, “In account with Anne Hilton.” He flipped 
over a page, llicre was one entry, made the previous day, the amount 
five thousand, three hundred and twenty-three dollars. For a 
moment he was puzzled. The thought that his wife might have 
been left some money flashed into his mind and was dismissed. The 
amount was too familiar. It represented what had been their joint 
savings account, now transferred to his wife’s name alone. The 
words popped into his mind: Insurance and savings scavengers. He 
turned slowly in Iiis chair in a moment of awful hesitation. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“I did it to protect you from yourself,” Anne said. “You’ve taken 
out ten dollars twice this last month without telling me. How did 
I know that you might not start drinking it all away?” 

It was hardly credible. His anger mounted in steps, from a shock- 
ing disbelief, to a trembling first acknowledgement of the outrage, 
to a more violently shaking recognition of the implication of this 
act. It was a final stripping from him of his manhood. At the height 
of his recoil a cold, bitter calmness stilled for a time his impulse 
to rage. 

“In all the years we’ve been married, in all these years during 
which you knew of every cent that I ever earned and decided how 
it should be spent, there are now twenty dollars that you know 
nothing about. So you take advantage of my absence to seize all 
the money we’ve saved.” 

“You’re an alcoholic. You don’t seem to realize the position you’ve 
|jut yourself in. I can keep the money and sue for divorce and ask 
for immediate support. I’ve had advice.” 

“What, you’ve paid a lawyer with money that could have been 
used for new drapes ? And now I’ll liave new drapes strangling me 
for another six months ? Do you want a divorce ?” 

“I didn’t say I want it. I’m fighting to keep the home together, 
that’s all. You can’t think clearly so I have to. You’ve avoided 
decisions and obligations. Somebody has to keep things going. If 
I was like you, what would happen?” 
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“So all I am is another factor, a walking pay cheque that you 
have to control. We started out with nothing, living in a furnished 
room, and now we have a home, a car, a summer camp, a bank 
account, and all these appliances which the magazines say are neces- 
sary, and somehow, to hear you talk, you’ve done all this by your 
own cflorts. Maybe you have, though every cent we’ve got came 
from my earnings and I’ve never had any interest which cost 
money. I’ve never played golf or collected stamps or belonged to a 
men’s club or frccpiented bar-rooms. T haven’t even any friends to 
whom I give a cup of colfce. I’m only another factor in this tiny 
empire of yours. Goddam you!” he cried. “What have you done 
to turn me into a wretched servant for you and this house?” 

“Don’t holler like that! The windows arc open.” 

“Sometime long ago I made a mistake by assuming we were shar- 
ing things when all the time you were sharing nothing. You were 
just taking and slowly crawling out on top.” 

“If you had any scn‘^c at all you’d know it was your drinking 
that’s done this. What do you think it’s been like for me, watching 
you fall apart? Hearing you puking and moaning late at night and 
talking crazy, noi daring ask people in, not daring to plan things, 
wondering if you could keep on with your job, everything slowly 
going.” 

“When we were married I ne\'er drank. I didn’t drink for years 
after. But when T was discouraged and tired, or nervous and beaten, 
and I came to you, y ou turned away. You couldn’t stand my having 
a little less strength than you thought T had. It was a blow to your 
I)ride, really, like cra(’ked plaster in the living-room. You just got 
irritated. You didn't want any part of it. Ihc children and the 
home and the possessions were the only things that mattered to 
you. A good mother, a really lousy wife. So I drank for comiort 
instead and talked to myself. Now it’s all backfired on you. In the 
last ten years have \ou ever given me credit for one single thing? 
If I got a raise in pay, what did you say^? It's about time. And you 
made cracks about my boss taking a month’s vacation in Florid^T 
It really pained you, my boss being in Florida. All I’ve ever heard 
is how terrible it is that other people have things you haven’t. Is it 
really, really, so goddam aw'iul crucial, honestly critical, I mean a 
matter of life and death, that you haven’t got a new bedspread 
and new drapes? Then why torture me with such things? Don’t 
you know you’ve driven me into a deep sense of failure by your 
continual harping?” 

“Your mind is still drunk,” she said helplessly. Her face was pale 
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and distraught. “After the rotten mess you’ve made of yourself, 
you attack me like that. I don’t want anything from you any more. 
You haven’t any rights here. I just want to make my own life with 
the children and you can do what you want. You’re still drunk in 
your head.” 

Ralph sat down and let his head fall. He felt exhausted. He felt 
that at last something had been irrevocably shattered. 

“Maybe I am,” he said. “Maybe I was born a drunk and only 
accident kept me from drinking so long.” 

“Why don’t you be a man ?” Anne cried. 

“Oh, good Jesus, that one,” he muttered. His anger flared again. 
“Then in the name of Christ be a woman! Have some sense of 
kindness and fullness and gentleness. Give of yourself a little. Act 
like a wife. Sew a button on for me occasionally. Be concerned 
about whether I’m tired or hungry or uncomfortable. What are you 
anyway but the reflection of your neighbours' desires, poisoned by 
envy? Corrupted by the public voice. Oh, to hell with it. Poisoned 
by comparisons. To hell with it.” 

Anne began to weep quietly now. She sat in her strained position 
and the tears came down her cheeks. She did not hide her face. 
Her hands were folded in her lap. She caught up her breath in a 
sudden sob. Ralph stared at her, ashamed of her exposure. 

“Don’t you think I’ve longed for you to recover?” she said. “I 
didn’t want to do all the things I've done, things you should have 
done. Some one has to keep going. I wasn’t always like this. But 
you kept losing parts of yourself.” 

“Yes,” he said with honesty. “Yes, I did. I know it.” 

“I don’t know what happened,” she said. 

“No.” He was wrenched with an awful pity. He did not know 
what gesture to make. 

“All week the neighbours have been going past, looking at your 
car. I’ve been dreading questions. Don’t you think they suspect? 
I’ve been walking back and forth and not daring to answer the 
][l)hone.” 

Ralph walked across the room and put his hand on Anne’s 
shoulder. She cast it ofT. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried. 

“All right. If that’s the way you want it. It was my drinking. I 
just wanted a good time. Forget it. You’ve got what you want, 
a home with all the !)ills paid. I’ll continue to work and pay the 
bills. But I’m out. I’m not going to l)e driven crazy by a long period 
of repentance. I’ve tried it before, time and time again, and all it 
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did was drive me back into a drunk. If you can’t accept me as I am, 
then we’ll go along as strangers. I’ll try as best I can to stay sober.” 

He walked through the kitchen and out into the back yard. He 
sat down beneath the maple tree and stared for a long time at 
the fence and the fireplace he had built. His daughters came around 
the corner of the house, returning from school. 

“Hi, Dad,” they said hesitantly. They were ten and twelve years 
old, with his straight features and large brown eyes, and in this 
moment they looked incredibly clean and pure. He felt deeply 
ashamed and aware of his own dirtiness. It was with effort that he 
suppressed tears. Cod, I’ve hardly thought of them these last days, 
he thought. 

“Hello, Shirley; hello, Ellen,” he said. 

Shirley came across to him, followed by her sister. In the long, 
condemning silences filled with the remorse and sickness of previous 
drunks, it had been Shirley, the older, who had come alone to him 
with some (pjcstion or some shy little joke to case his torment. He 
kissed them both quickly on the forehead, conscious that his breath 
might be offensi' c i iid still acutely aware of his unworthiness. 

“It’s good to be home," be said. “How is school going?” 

“I got an A on the book review you helj^ed me with,” Shirley 
said. 

“See my arm band?’' Ellci; asked. “I’m on the student council.” 

I'ime and time again .\nne had accused him for having no love 
for them. Was it true? Was it only sentiment and self-pity that he 
really felt? But he did stand in awe of their beauty and their wild 
energy and he liked to play games with them and wrestle on the 
living-room floor. 'The basis of Anne’s accusation was comparisons 
again, of things other children might have. 

“Really? Well, that's line.” 

How could I have done this to them? he thought. I can’t lose 
them. No matter what I have to go through, I can’t hurt them. 


XVII 

1 

Thjs feeling of having come down into a valley was absurd — 
Greenlcaf Hill was not over two hundred feet high — but none the 
less Maitin felt as if he had descended from a considerable height. 



The window of tlie cab was open. Warm, damp nifi^ht air coming 
from the sea l)Iew in on him. He had a convalescent feeling in 
which a certain eagerness stal)l)ed now and again at his lassitude. 
The Hash of neon lights, the windows of a ri's tan rant, had a promise 
of new sensations and experiences. 'This was e(|ually absurd. Yet 
lie liad a distinctly emotional recapturing of that pure anticipatory 
pleasure with which he had first come to New York as a youth. 
If he had closed his eyes he could have readily imagined himself 
back in that time and that city instead of here in Massachusetts 
on his way home from a dr\ing-out hospital. His mind was rested, 
and despite the factors forming his movements and decisions - his 
wife's starting divorce proceeding'^, returning to an empty house, 
his concern for his fellow patients ev(M \ thing seemed to have a 
logic that was familiar and was not confining. 

He did not know* to wh.it to attribute this semse of newaiess. More 
than this he had not his usual tendency to uncover cause. He leaned 
his head hack and closed his eyes and enjoyed the rush of wind 
on his face. 

“The summer is stretching out/’ the cab driver said. 

Fa'cii this statement had a texture and meaning all out of propor- 
tion to its words. 

The cab stopped in front of his house, a two-story garrison type. 
His car was parked in the driveway and the garage door w^as open. 
He remembered that he hadn’t felt (juite capable of inserting the 
car in that narrow' aperture. He stood on the pavement while the 
cab drove away, then he turned and looked at the dark house once 
more. A tall cedar stood like a sentinel at the corner of the sun 
porch. He looked up'at the sky. 1 he stars were out. In neighbour- 
ing houses living-room lights were on. Across the street he could 
sec the bluish glow^ of a television screen. A lonely peace lay dow'ii 
the shadowed road. A cat crossed the pooled radiance of a street 
lamp. Martin’s hand closed on his car keys in his side coat pocket. 
iHc jingled them for a inoment, then he got in his car and drove 
away from his home. 

About a mile away he turned up on to a dual highway. It is Sat- 
urday night, he remembered wdth amazement, the night when most 
people sought tin; unusual in activities and sensations, the prime day 
of alcohol. He left the highway at the Lynn exit and wound his way 
down through the city streets, through the traffic lights and the 
white, blazing store fronts and the multi-coloured neon signs with 
their flashing arrows and whirling circles and animated letters. Then 
he went through an area of dark, desolate factories where a single 
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pedestrian wandered at the foot of towering shadows, recessed and 
projecting,' menacing, fantastic, with the unsubstantial and the 
concrete indistinguishable. The geography of my odyssey, he 
thought. 

He found the street a few blocks beyond the factory area: three- 
story wooden houses with an occasional dreary tavern and a small, 
dim newspaper-and- tobacco store. As he parked the car and turned 
off the lights, he caught sight of the dark figure of a woman ap- 
proaching. Tt was Abbie. She was walking slowly. Under her arm 
was clutched a paj)er bag. Ife knew it contained a bottle. He got out 
of the car and stoo* • /aiting for her. 

“Hello, Abbie,’* he said when she was a few paces from him. 

“Hello, Martin,” she answered without surprise. 

He approached her and putting liis Iiands on her shoulders kissed 
her forehead, 'fhen he took the package from under her arm. He 
felt the shape of a pint. 

“I wasn’t going to drink it,” she said. “I just wanted it there in 
case I got too sick.” 

“I know, Abbir,” lir said. 

“I didn’t ihink you v,(»uld be here till tomorrow morning. I had 
to get through the night.” 

“We’ll get through it together,” he said. 

He drove out of the city *^0 the Newburyport Turnpike and found 
a restaurant that he km.'w had deep booths where they could be 
secluded. 

“Maybe I didn’t even believe you would come tomorrow,” Abbie 
said, looking across the table at him. 

“Don’t look so bloody sad,” he said. 

She smiled in return but could not hold her naked face un iwarc 
of her ravaged looks. 

“What do you like?” he asked. 

“Anything,” she said. 

He felt hungry himself. He ordered a big meal with soup 
salad. 

“Eat everything now,” he cautioned. “Have you been feeling all 
right, I mean apart from tlu' booze wearing off?” 

“I guess so. You don’t know what feeling is due to what.” 

“Do you have to go back to your room for anything?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I thought we might ride around a little and then go to my 
house. Did I tell you that my wife has left and is going to sue for 
divorce^” 
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“Divorce you?’’ Abbie said with Incredulity, looking up at him. 
“What did you do?” 

Martin lowered his head. He fiddled with his food a moment. 

“I'm not what I seem,” he sa‘d. 

“Did you beat her up?” 

“No. Tm never violent.” 

“What was it, then? Were you mean? Did you holler at her all 
the time?” 

“No.” 

“Were you running around?” 

“No. Not much. Not at all the last five years.” 

“But why does she want a divorce? Is she interested in someone?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. He was still looking down at the table. He 
found he could not look up. He knew Abbie was staring at him, 
just as he had often gazed intently at her. 

“It has to be something,'’ she said. 

“I was a drunk, Abbie.’’ 

She did not speak for some time and Martin ate the rest of his 
food silently. 

“Can we go now? I don’t want any dessert,” Abbie said. 

Martin felt a sense of betrayal. He called the waitress and paid 
the bill. 

“So you were a drunk,” Abbie said, shrugging. 

“Let’s not talk about it now, Abbie. Here’s a seconal. Why don’t 
you take it now and then you can be getting a little sleepy while 
we ride around.” 

“No. I don’t want it,” she said. 

In the car he put ofi the radio, low, to a station playing quiet 
music. Abbie leaned back, resting her head. Martin turned off the 
main highway on to a less travelled crossroad where he could drive 
without concentration. 

“Why arc you really doing this, Martin?” Abbie asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Maybe it’s just simply that I’m lonely, 
after all. In the hospital everything was exaggerated. It’s hard to 
tell whether the vision you have isn’t just some reaction from all the 
turmoil. I’m tired, too, Abbie. Weary of myself.” 

“Don’t you hate your wife, or even dislike her, for wanting a 
divorce?” 

“No, Abbie. I could go to her now and persuade her to return 
but I could never really rectify the damage I did to her. I would 
be less lonely and more happy and normal but she would continue 
to have those horrible moments of fear that I would start drinking 
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again. I would be persuading her to return not really for her sake 
but for mine, and the luxury of requitnl is something I don’t de- 
serve.” 

They drove on in the night without speaking. When the radio 
announced ten- thirty Martin began to seek roads that would lead 
back to his house. 

“Do you want to stay at my house? Then we can sleep a little 
later and still get a good start tomorrow.” 

“All right.” 

He was glad that she agreed. The thought of spending the night 
alone in his house had been filled with dread. He needed company 
to impede the realization of his terrible failure, which he knew 
would re tarn to him if he entered the house alone. 

He wanted Abbie to realize that she was helping him. He did not 
want the selfishness and j)ride of unrelieved giving. 

“We’re a strange pair to be riding together in the night,” he said. 
“For twenty years Tve licen employed at one job and on the surface 
have Ijeen a timeiiound, respectable suburban husband. For ten 
years or so you’ve led a wild, irresponsible life. But we recognize 
each other.” 

“1 don’t think I recognize >ou,” Abbie said, 

“And though it is strange,” he continued, “it does not strike me 
now as illogical. A frightening thought occurs to me — that we may 
be the minute eruptions portending a mass upheaval. How long and 
to what degree can man I;c compressed? Poor Ralph.” 

“You change so rapidly,” Al^bie said. “First you’re lonely and 
then you talk like that. 1 don’t follow you.” 

“It’s just a battle that goes on betwTcn my heart and my head, 
Abbie. It doesn't mean anything. A mild form of insanity, perhaps. 
An inability to sec the proper divisions of life and to sustain an 
emotion. I hope it is a unique infliction.” 

2 

She was lying in her slip m a bed he had given her in a room in 
his house. The door was half-open and light came weakly in from 
the hall, falling on the blinds and drapes of a window and catching 
more brightly a corner of a mirror aI)ovc a low bureau. She found 
herself staring at the reflected light. Off the hall were two more 
bedrooms and the bathroom. She knew he was sleeping in the room 
next to# hers. Was he sleeping? Perhaps he, too, was lying awake 
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in the strangeness. Why shouldn’t he liave to, the way she did? 

On the bed table beside her were two scconals. lie had placed 
them there. She would not take them. She had told him she did not 
need them. She had never taken pills except in the hosj)ital. She had 
always been afraid of them. But she could not fall asleep. Several 
times she had been on the verge of taking the seconal but she had 
withdrawn her hand. What did he want, really want, from her? 
Specifu.uiy? She would have been willing to do an) thing, but there 
was all that talk, only talk, nothing practical at all. Booze wasn’t 
as bad as pills. Jf it came to a choice to get to sleep, it was better 
to take a shot. 

A clock was ticking somewhere in the strange house. Had this 
been his wife’s bedroom ? She had noticed that the closet was empty, 
and the bureau drawers. What could have l)een wrong with her 
let him go? She would have fought for him. She would have put 
him to bed and tapered him off, and no matter what Ik' did she 
would have gotten in bed with him and would have given him 
everything he wanted. She would have loved him. What had his 
wife done? Refused him because he had had a few drinks? Had she 
spread herself out like a martyr? She wondered what his wife had 
looked like. 

But she did not dwell on this thought because of her own looks. 
Quietly, with the air of a thief, she got out of bed and tiptoed across 
the hall in the dim glow of a night-light to the bathroom. She did 
not close the door fully for fear that the sound of the latch would 
awaken him. She snapped on the light and examined her face in 
the mirror of the medicine cabinet. 'I herc was no change. Perhaps 
it would have been better if she had died. Died? But death held 
no warm sentimental appeal now. It, too, was strange and menacing. 

She opened the door of the medicine cabinet idly. Inside was the 
pint, standing on the lowest shelf, the label facing her. She stared at 
it, reading the label, where the whisky had been distilled, the proof 
(86%), the percentage of neutral grain spirits and of aged whisky. 
Tl'he bottle appeared to her in the enlarged state of a close-up. As 
she stared she realized for the first time, fully, how destitute she 
was. Of everything, possessions, friends, money, desires. Utterly 
without. Of respect, honour, love. Barren, oh barren. 

She closed the cabinet door on the pint. Nothing, nobody, can 
make me drink or not drink. What I do, I do. Even he can’t stop 
me. But he wouldn’t stop me if I wanted to. He asks nothing. She 
tiptoed across the hall into Martin’s room and stood above him. He 
was breathing softly, evenly. Would he awaken? Slowly shf leaned 
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over and kissed his cheek. Her pendant breast touched his arm and 
a shattering, devastating desire hold him close seized her, not a 
sexual desire but a longing to '^%^e comfort and protection. She 
straightened up, stcinining with clfort the flood of emotion, gazed at 
him another long moment, and returned to her bed. 

In bed she curled herself up like a small girl. If only I could, she 
thought. Could what. Could be new? In a store, maybe. She saw 
herself in a black dress with maybe a white collar and cuffs walking 
with a smile towards a customer. Christ, a sales girl! A bloody 
sales girl! Why not? She had a flair for clothes. She had always 
been chic back whe:i ‘here had been money for it and she had still 
been concerned about her appearance. If her eyes would clear up 
and her complexion. I could su])port myself. 

She was crying now. She trembled and hugged her knees tighter 
to still the trembling. She wanted to grow smaller, to curl in and 
farther away, to find protection in a diminishment, to be some- 
where far, far within the world in the night. Oh Martin, Martin, 
Martin, I’m bad. You can’t know all the terrible things I’ve done, 
all the rotten things I’ve done with men, that I lied and cheated 
and stole, the things I've done naked, the things I’ve said, every 
single thing it is possible to do with a man and every single word 
ever spoken moaned at them. I wanted to win. I wanted it all, 
more than anyone else harl, more good times, more booze, more 
money, more of everything, more days and nights, more suns and 
moons, and I became a sick, puking whore and there’s no one I can 
blame and no one I can ask to share. Except if Martin will let me 
stay near him a little while and I won’t drink and I won’t moan 
when the doctor hurts me and I won’t ask anything and I’ll go away 
somewhere after. I’ll go away. 


3 

The sun came in his room early but Mai tin did not awaken im- 
mediately. It was eight o’clock before he became fully aware of the 
increased warmth and tlu! sounds of sparrows and of people walk- 
ing to church. I'hc first thing he did was to look in on Abbie. She 
was still there, still sleeping. Tie would not have been surprised if 
she had left during the night. He saw the red seconals on the night 
table and he was glad tliat she had not taken them. He suspected 
that she had lain awake a long time so he did not call her. She was 
lying CT^rled up, the weedy mixture of her hair hiding most of her 
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face. He himself had fallen quickly and restfully to sleep and had 
not awakened during the night. 

After shaving he went downstairs, put on coffee, and set the table. 
Then he went into the living-room that was bright with the fall 
morning, clean, colourful. lie stood and looked around and it 
seemed impossible that the fresh healtliy room had been the scene 
of so much of his late night drinking, that it had secret corners and 
niches where he had hidden bottles, that it had been a prison for his 
feverish pacing as he awaited a dawn that he at once feared but 
longed for because it would bring the opportunity of getting more 
to drink, where his wife had waited in sharp-pointed anxiety for 
the sound of his step at the door. Suddenly he knelt in the centre 
of the room and prayed. 

“If it is the will of God let me remain sober this day, let me know 
forgiveness and be worthy of life.” 

As he stood up he smelled the coffee and heard Abbie’s steps de- 
scending. She came into the room. 

“Good morning, .Abbie,” he said. 

“Good morning,” she answered without smiling. “I smelled the 
coffee. Gan I cook breakfast?” 

He had been planning to cook breakfast himself I)ut he knew that 
she needed a sense of helping more than he. 

“Sure,” he said. “You can find everything. Til be here. There’s 
something I want to read.” 

There was nothing he wanted to read. It was just that he knew 
she w'ould be less embarrassed being in the kitchen alone. He sat 
in the living-room drinking coffee and looking at the bookcases 
where leather and clotb had degenerated to bright paper. I suppose 
I could go to an anthology and find a text for the day, he thought 
wryly. But we’re only tw'o drunks setting out to stay sober, leaning 
on each other a little, fearing ourselves and our resolution and 
blending our loneliness. 

VDo you want the eggs scrambled?” Abbie called. 

“Sure,” he answered. 

He stood up and looking out the window saw a woman walking 
by alone, on her way to church. Was her husband recalcitrant or 
hung over? he wondered. On her head was a new hat in which her 
confidence reposed like a nesting bird. On her feet were high-heeled 
shoes. He could hear the tap of the heels. The sound was more 
assured than her motion. The shoes were navy blue and she carried 
a bag to match. She wore a dark suit with a white ruffled blouse. 
He supposed she had purchased this attire with a sense ofnweighty 
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decision and that the decision and the clothes were inseparable 
from the shape of her life. She was a normal woman walking by 
on a Sunday morning but for Martin she was alien, someone living 
comfortably within tJic prescribed limits of the times. He went 
upstairs to find a sweater or a heavy shirt for Abbie to wear. WeVe 
become unfamiliar with our own habitat, he thought, and complete 
rcadjustmenl can never be realized. Poor Abbie, with the cursed 
blessing of birth caught in her. We’re the unmoral, caught inexor- 
ably in tlie moral world, and only the avenues of exception are 
open to us. 


4 

“So here we go,” Martin said after breakfast, backing out of the 
driveway and heading down the street. “A nice long day ahead, 
the sun shining, no cures — immediate, that is — enough money for 
a good lunch, the countryside beautiful, and four new tires. Life 
is full of blessings, isn't it, Abbie?” 

“I suppose,” shr 

He stopped at a drugstore and l)ought a bottle of multi-vitamin 
capsules and filled the prescription for tolscrol he had gotten from 
Dr. Reisner. Back in the car lie poured some coffee from a thermos 
and gave Abbie two capsules and two tolscrol. She had applied a 
little make-up to her face Imt it looked unblended. As he drove on 
she peered in a mirror she took from her handbag. 

“Do you see anything new?” Martin asked. 

“I look like hell.” 

“You’ll improve. Your eyes aren’t as bad as they were.” 

It took a half-hour to get beyond the packed houses and out into 
the country. 

“Look at the beautiful red leaves climbing the poles,” Martin 
said. 

“It’s poison ivy,” she answered. 

“I know. But now, in autumn, it’s repentant. A little like us.” 

“Red,” she said flatly. 

“Don’t worry about it.” 

“How ? How do you not w’orry ?” 

“By wanting something beyond the worry? I don’t know, really, 
Abbie. By knowing that happiness can be attained? By feeling the 
hard shape of life, the necessity?” 

“Shall I pray when it’s going to happen, Martin?” 

He dtd not answer for some time. 
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“No. You’ve never prayed. Why pray now? It’s too easy in a 
time of crisis. A prayer and a curse tlicn arc almost the same thing, 
an expression of misery. Wait till you’re happy.” 

His eyes began to seek the small areas of beauty in which to rest 
silently, the maple tree shading the corner of the field that had not 
been mowed, the dark cool aisle in the j)incs, the shaft of sun pierc- 
ing the open-doored barn, and because he had not smoked since 
breakfast his sense of smell was acutely aware of the damp sweet- 
ness of the woods, the parched redolence of the fields, the blend of 
w'ood-sinoke and seasoned meat that emanated from the farmhouses. 
A mellowness pervaded him, a soft identification of himself with 
the countryside, so that he did not want to remember the immediate 
past, he wanted to forget alcoholism, moral strife, and simply to 
find what peace the day had to oifer, the natural sedative of the 
sun and the caress of the cool morning air. 

“Let’s not talk about l)Ooze any more today, Abbie,” he said. 

He stopped at a roadside stand for sandwiches and soft drinks 
to take along with them. \\^iiting, he looked back at Abbie sitting 
in the car, clad in the brown and yellow lumberjack shirt he had 
given her to w'ear, and he washed momentarily that she was his 
mate, for such a relationship would have suited better the sense of 
a natural pilgrimage that he felt. Not his mate with whom to lie 
(he w'as astonished now’ that both the desire for and thought of 
gratification had been absent for some time) but a woman who had 
shared the texture of his life and could know’ his needs, 'fhen he 
felt pity for Abbie that this bond did not exist, a longing to dispel 
the loneliness in which she sat and in which he, too, moved so 
that the pity W’as for himself, also. 

He found the dirt road that wound and bumped down through 
the tall pines and beech and birch to the lake he loved, 'fhe lake was 
not large, being only a half-mile wide and several miles long, 'fherc 
were no cottages where he parked, 'fhe summer season was over. 
The lake was deserted. He spread a blanket on a small grassy level 
a few feet above a thin winding strip of beach. The water was calm 
and clear in the gentle sun. Birches leaned over, reflected, several 
entwined like lovers. Reeds sentinelled the shore at either end of 
the small beach. Martin walked along, carrying sticks of driftw^ood, 
stopping to look at a school of tiny fish that appeared to be bass, 
following the darting movements of several small pickerel. He 
picked up a stone and scaled it. A redwing blackbird rose from 
the reeds. Across the lake the land rose to a pattern of far green 
fields^ tilted to the sun. 
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“How old arc you, Ahbic?” Martin asked. 

“I’hirty-thrcc.** 

“Arc you glad you canic today?” 

“Yes. It’s nice here. 1 used to ( onie up this way on vacation when 
I was a girl. I’hcii wlien I first got married we had a cottage on a 
lake not far from here, hut it was drinking all the time and 
playing cards and who was stealing somebody’s wife or girl 
friend.” 

“Let’s pick up some wood for a fire.” 

Among llic dark green of the pines and the l)irches with yellow 
leaves there was an occasional maple that had turned red. A crow 
cawed in the stillness. Some empty heer cans festered the beach. 
Martin tossed them into the underbrush. 

“It would he nice to have a camp here,” Ahhie said. “You could 
build hack there between the trees and put a little stone wall along 
the beach to stoj) the water from cutting in under the trees in the 
spring and to make the land look higher. And right over there, if 
you cut out the brush, you could lake stone from those old walls 
and floor in a circle' v. ith a fireplace. You know, put in the grey 
stone and then some led si condhand brick in a pattern.” 

Martin was surprised at how quickly she had sketched out a com- 
plete plan. 1 Ic could set' exactly what she envisioned. 

“You sec things \ ividly,” he .said. 

Al:)bic looked einl)arrassed and then somehow ashamed, as though 
she had no right to such self-expression. 

“I was always going to do nice things. But I never really did 
anything.” 

She helj)ed Mai tin erect a small s([uare of stones in which to 
build a fire. She had a (juick sense of shape and size, chinking the 
large stones neatly and rapidly. 

“Will you liave to go to work tomorrow?” she asked. 

“Yes. It will seem .strange.” 

They had their lunch and Martin stretched out on the blanket. 

“Come. Lie down beside me, Alibie,” he said. 

He held her hand. King on his back and looking up through the 
trees. 

“I don’t know what I can do to repay you,” Abbic said. 

“It’s nothing.” 

“It’s your kindness. Don’t you ever get angry?” 

“No, I guess not. \"cry rarely. Maybe I should have. Maybe I 
just avoided antagonisms when I should have faced them. I suppose 
conflict are as important in life as peace.” 
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“Do you want to go to sleep?” 

“No. Talk if you want.” 

“I don't know wliat to say. I’ll have to learn how to talk all over 
again.” 

Martin closed his eyes. Do not turn my good into pain^ he 
prayed. Do not let the intention he kind and the result cruel. 

“I don't have much to talk about. A whole lot of incidents that 
seem blank. All of them together like a big empty lump.” 

lie knew that she would fall in love with him and he could not 
imagine his having any desire for her. Supposing he could never 
have, while in her the love engendered {xission? It was too late to 
withdraw without injuring her mortally. 

With the sun warm on her and the occasional sound of his voice 
and the touch of his hand, she felt the stirring of the first faint 
sensual anticipation, the first soft longing. She moved a bit uneasily. 
She had an impulse to roll over against him. An image fringed her 
mind waiting to come to the foreground, erotic, his nakedness, the 
weight and penetration. She shook her head sharply. I can’t start 
that. 

“Is something troubling you, Abbic?” he asked, still lying on his 
back with his eyes closed. 

“No,” she said. “Just the nervousness now and then.” 

She would not i)c able to stand the sun pressing on her much 
longer. Oh God, it can never happen. It’s something I’ve thrown 
away. 

“Do you have any relatives at all, Abbie?” he asked. 

“My mother and father arc dead. I’ve got a brother who was 
somewhere in Ncbraskii the last I heard from him. 'fhcrc's some 
aunts and uncles around but I never sec them.” 

All that family activity she had known as a child was gone. All 
those exchanges of letters, postcards, and gifts between nieces and 
nephews and cousins and aunts and uncles, the family gossip, the 
vjsijs, the births and deaths and weddings, forming a network of 
social restriction from which, as she grew, she longed only to escape. 
Had it really been restrictive? It had been a world complete with 
rules of conduct and expressions of love. But she had chosen to re- 
ject it, to reject the familiar and the safe. Now she did not know 
even one single woman whom she could visit of an evening for a 
quiet talk. She knew no children to be fond of, no elderly people to 
be concerned over. 

The sun was less warm. She opened her eyes and sat up. The 
sun had become pale, as if from pursuit by the clouds now liDvering 
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over the lake. The strangeness returned to her, the utter loneliness 
again, the standing outside. How could she live long enough to 
establish the familiar once more? The familiar to her was in the 
half-fever of booze, the warm haze of an unreality that had ceased 
to be fictitious. "I'he sun now was engulfed and the water became 
mournful. Oh Martin, she cried to herself in a dc<:pcratc weakness 
that was unlike the flinty, indurate resistance she had always been 
able to summon ujj for defence. Even he could not feel the depth 
of her desolation. He was lost from her in the words of his own 
world, in the separate spinning of his strange desire. She withdrew 
her hand from his a: she shivered in the sudden coolness. 

“But now the secpiencc and the consequence can be seen,” he 
was saying. “In the passage of the last ten days great expanses of 
time have floated by like clouds witli changing shapes and shades, 
and I feel small on the (Mith, unimportant, and I am somehow glad 
at being overshadowed. It is nice here. 1‘hc lake, the sky, the trees, 
arc unimpressed with my ego and I can rest with them, unashamed 
and without defence i)ecausc none is rcc|uired.” 

“Please, Martin, c.*i' v c go now'?” she asked. 

“Sure,” he said. 

He sat uj) and stared at her and then smiled ruefully. 

“Have I l)cen ranil)ling again? Did you get lonely? Don’t look 
so sad, Ahhie.” 

He put his hand behind her head and kissed her brow. 


XVIII 

1 

“Well, here wc go again,” David said. He braked down the stSiQp 
road to the streets below the hill. “For the fourth time.” 

“llie fifth,” Helen said. “There was the week at Sunrise. What 
names these j)laces have.” 

“Are you still shaky?” David asked. 

“A little. Not bad.” 

“Do you want to stop at the Red Barn for a couple?” 

■Helen glanced at him w'ith sudden fear. 

“No,” she said. 

“Me ^feithcr.” 
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“It will be the first time we’ve ever left without having a few 
right off.” 

David’s reactions in the traffic of the town were slow. He came 
almost to a dead stop at each cross street and he shifted gears often. 

“It isn't only that I don’t want to drink,” he said after a time. “I 
want not to drink. I guess we’ve had it, kid.” 

“Why? AVliat happened this time.” 

“I guess I'm finally afraid.” 

“We’ve l)een afraid before and it made us drink.” 

“Well, whatever it is, this time it was different.” 

“For me I think it was Martin's being there.” 

“Oh, Martin.” 

“Mavbe something ho said about God.” 

“Oh,' God.” 

Helen laughed. “Well, at least you didn’t say it with a moan.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean,” David said. “ fliat maybe God is not 
a bearded bastard with a gavel but some way of feeling and think- 
ing. I never ihouglil much of that AA idea of one helping another 
because I guess I never met anyone I wanted to help for very long. 
Oh, you know, Fve given a guy a couple of bucks if he was sick and 
broke, but then 1 wanted to forget about him. But now I’d feel 
like a son of a bitch if Martin were to s(‘c me drunk. I'd feel I’d 
hurt him. On the other hand, I could almost wish he would get 
drunk so I could help him.'’ 

“Don’t wish it on him,” Helen said. 

“Not even in a joke.'’ 

The trailer was in the chaotic me^s in which they liad left it. A 
stale odour met them.. They opened all the windows, propjicd the 
door ajar, and stood outside in the sun. 

David looked around at the other trailers containing vagrant 
lives insecurely boxed, at the scrub pines that seemed hardly more 
permanent, at the ruts of the cinder road and the washings hanging 
betw’een trees. He shook his head. 

* ^‘Christ, it’s dismal,” he said. “Even so, it’s better than Scollay 
Square or the Gonford Reformatory. Well, what do you say? Shall 
we start to work ?” 

“I’ve got to call Jack Fitzgerald in Revere about fixing a date 
for Abbie.” 

“You stuck your chin out on that one,” David said. 

“What can you do? You can’t just let her kill herself, even if I 
didn’t want to help.” 

“All right,” he said. 
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When they had cleaned up the trailer they were both sweaty 
and l)realliless but somehow happy. 7’lic air had a clean soapy 
smell. They took showers and then made love and lay there holding 
each other in a drowsy contentment. A warm breeze drifted in 
through the open door in the kitchen. 'The sun faded behind the 
Venetian blincls and in th(‘ twilight they fell asleep. It was half-past 
ten when they awoke. Th(*y got dressed and went downtown to eat 
and then w'cnt to tlie motel on the chance that Mr. Woolworth 
would be around, lie was not there. 'The room clerk told David 
that a manager had been hired to handle the cocktail lounge and 
the restaurant, a ycamg man named Heorge Hawkins who had 
studied hotel managc’inenl at colh'ge. He was upstairs now in the 
cocktail ioung(\ the room clerk said. David’s jaw shook a little as 
he walked away from tin* d('sk. 

“All right, all right, don’t get upset,” Helen said. “Sit down here 
a minute before* w(‘ go u]).” 

“Cihrist. I come oil a drunk and now this.” 

“Now what;* What are you getting all in a sweat about? You’re 
sober, stoj) actii^g a d you were drunk, like you were scared. He’s 
just a managi'r.” 

“I was used to \Voolworth. T knew' what he w'anted and what 
T co\jld get aw'av with. Without yni working I w^as planning to 
knock down a little. 'rh(‘r- was a couple of things I could have 
worked out with the liepior sah'smen.” 

“So I’ll work.” 

“No. No, the lu‘11 you will. We have to change and that’s one of 
the changes.” 

“\Vell, you have* to accept things too.” 

“It’s just that ril have to get used to this son of a bitch e . ! I’m 
a little shaky \et. How do 1 know' what he’ll be like? Maybe he 
has his own boy to work out d(*als with.” 

“Davey, don’t you see what booze has done to us? It’s made us 
afraid to meet people and new' situations. ^Ve go around fulj^f 
suspicions and ready to lie and scheme when there’s no need for it. 
We make crises out of little incidents. We're guilty and scared. We 
hide littlt* things when the. ?’s no reason to hide them. We can’t 
go on like that. Come on, let’s go up.'’ 

“I guess you’re right.” 

In the cocktail lounge, wdiich w'as fairly busy, David said hello 
tQ the bartender who w'as substituting for him. 

“The new manager is sitting in the Green Room,” the substitute 
said. 
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“How Is he?’* David asked. 

The bartender shrugged. “All right, I guess.” 

I'he Green Room, whicli was used as a cocktail lounge for private 
parties and conventions, was off the public lounge. The door to it 
was slightly ajar and the new manager was sitting with a drink in 
the darkness, looking out into the lighted lounge. David introduced 
himself and Helen. 

“Oh, yeah. How are you?'’ the new manager said. “Will you be 
in Monday? Have a drink.” 

“No thanks,'* David said. “I'll be in but Helen isn’t feeling too 
well vet. Maybe you’d better keep on the girl you have for a 
while.” 

“Okay. But have a drink.” 

“No. We're not drinking.” 

“Why?” 

David could sec that the new manager was half-drunk. He was 
a young man, dark, good-looking, but somehow with an air of 
evasiveness and we*ikncss which he tried to hide in a brusciuc, ex- 
pansive manner. 

“Well, we’ve both been sick, as you know." 

“Drinking is an art," the new manager said. 

“I bet it is,” Helen said. 

“You don’t mix them and it's a matter of timing.'* 

David raised his eyebrows at Helen. 

“You've got to have a certain inner calmness,” the new manager 
said with an air of profundity. 

“I’ve always been a little nervous and tense,” David said. 

“That's the point. Most people get drunk on six or eight ounces. 
I can drink a fifth and go along on an even keel.” 

“Well, I guess we’ll go along,” David said. “Today is our first full 
day up.” 

“Drop down early Monday and we'll go over some things,” the 
nt^^nager said. 

On the way out of the lobby David said, “What kind of a god- 
dam fool is that? Is that what you learn in college?” 

“So let him pump his ego full of Scotch,” Helen said. “You can 
handle him better.” 

“No, you can’t,” David said. “I’d rather have some guy who was 
cold and all business. I his one is going to be too friendly. Every- 
body’s pal. He’ll say one thing and do something else. I wouldn’t 
dare take a drink with him.” 

“That’s good.” 
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“lie’s going to be full of schemes and he won’t be able to work 
them without me.” 

“So you’ll make something out of it,” ITclen said. 

“I wonder what Martin will be doing tonight,” said David. “J^st 
sitting alone in that lobby and thinking?” 

“So we’re lucky.” 

David put his hand on her shoulder as they reached their car. 
“Yes,” lie said. “We’re lucky.” 


2 

Helen did not mind particularly calling up about the abortion. 
She spoke with Jack Fitzgerald, who lived in Revere and with 
whom she had often drunk and occasionally lain after her husband 
had l)ecn killed and before she had met David. He was a fringe 
character who knew the inside of many cjuestionable enterprises 
and plots without being directly involved, a personal, friendly, 
innocent-appearing man whom everybody liked. In a joking 

manner she avked if the»c wasn’t a commission to split. Jack 
laughed, too. Rut when he called her back after arrangements had 
been made, he offered her a serious proposal that sounded much 
like being granted an exclusive sales territory in New Hampshire. 

“No thanks,” Helen said. “Fm joining the Young Mothers’ Club 
here.” 

“How is your boy?” Jack asked. 

“Oh, fine,” she said, ashamed to admit that she did not really 
know. 

“How arc you doing with the bottle?” 

“We’re not drinking right now.” 

“'Fhat’s fine, that’s line. Well, say hello to Davey for me and let 
me know if I can help you again any time.” 

After she hung up, Helen thought over the conversation and t h^y 
was astonished at the casual, friendly manner in which she had 
arranged for an abortion. Young Motliers’ Club! How could she 
ever belong to anything? She remembered the word God, Martin’s 
voice saying it is all part of it, all necessary, both the good and 
evil, were participants in a pageant and perhaps we’ve been 
assigned privileged roles. What awful stuff he sometimes spouted, 
she thought with a smile and with a warm longing to sec him again. 

He came with Abbie late Sunday afternoon. Helen felt like a 
young h^sewife awaiting important guests for tea. The trailer 
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was clean and shining. She had cofTcc ready to put on. She had 
made saiulwiches and houglit a cake, since she did not know how 
to bake. She even became a little irritated with David, who was 
sprawlctl on the bed in a mess of Sunday papers. He was still in 
liis pyjamas. 

“Come on, come on, get dressed,” she urged. 

“What for ?” David asked. “We all lived together in pyjamas for 
a week. 1 mean, they'll feel more at home.” 

But he got up and dressed. 

She was outside when Martin drove up with Abbic. 

“You were staucliug there like a motion picture pioneer wife 
scanning the hori/on for hope with her aj)ron fla])ping in the rain- 
laden wind," Mai tin said. “American classic.” 

“I was fi‘eliug like it, too.” she said. “How arc you, Abbic? 
You’re looking much better. Come on inside. It’s small but we can 
all sit down ''OlU('^^here. Wliat’s new. Martin ?” 

“Nothing, nothimr. ^V(' had a little jiicnic, that’s all.” 

Helen made the codVe and served the sandwiches and cake and 
David spoke about his new Ix^s and they talked of Creenleaf Hill 
in a pleasingly dull way. 'They had a sense of Ixdonging together 
and the things they did not mention were like family vicissitudes in- 
tentionally avoided because they would Ix' corrected in due course 
at a later time. So they avoided as long as j)ossible the subject of 
Abbic’.s abortion. Finallv, however, a silence that accumulated 
W'eight and meaning forced Martin to speak. 

“Did you call \our friend .’” he asked Helen. 

“Yes. It's all arr.inged,” .she .said. 

Abbie looked dow'n at the floor, like a patient overhearing a con- 
sultation. David got up to reheat the coffee. Martin offered Abbic a 
cigarette and lighted it for her. 

“'I’hank you,” she said in a strange, formal tone. 

“Well ?'’ Martin said, turning back to Helen. 

“I'he doctor can take care of it a week from Friday,” Helen said. 
She hesitated to continue l^ecause now, in the face of the (juict day, 
the details assumed a sinister imjjort. 

“Where does Abbie go?” Afartin asked. 

“She’s to register at the Hotel Margrave sometime before noon 
under the name of Florence Provenclier.” Helen realized suddenly 
that she was speaking of Abbie as if she w\as not pn'sent. She turned 
to her now and continued, “^'ou should get undressed and go to 
bed, Abbie. Sometime betw-een noon and two o’clock the doctor 
will come. You are to have four hundred and fifty dollars In nothing 
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larger than ten dollar bills in an envelope on the bureau. The doctor 
will want you to remain in the room till the next morning but you 
can suit yourself about that.” 

“Supposing I get very bad after he leaves?” Ahbic asked. 

“You won’t. You’ll be all right,” Helen said, looking away. 

“But supposing I do?” 

“You won’t.” Helen lighted a cigarette of her own. She made a 
little fuss al>out finding a match. 

“You’ll be all right,” Martin said. “I’ll get out of work early and 
come over and stay with yo\i.” 

Abbie turned sv ifdy and glared at liim. 

“No,” she protested fiercely. “You’re not to come.” 

“\Vh) ?” he asked. 

“I don’t want you there, that’s all.” 

Tlelen looked at Abbie with pity and tlien lowered her head lest 
she should see it written so plainly on hcT face. Was her objection 
a desire to prot('ct Martin against any consequences? Perhaps, too, 
she did not want him to be witness to this final humiliation. She 
had not hoard Al)hi<' assert herself in any manner contrary to 
Martin’s suggesiions Ijelore. It had l)ccn as if her character was a 
completely drained vessel, capable only of receiving. But now some 
desire of her own was motivating her. Martin gazed sadly at her. 

“But you can’t spend all 'hat time alone,” he said. 

Abbie stood up suddenly as if she wanted to walk around but 
in tlui trailer there was no spact' for free movement. She turned 
around from them, standing beside her chair. She lowered her 
head and began to weej). 

“Come on,” Havid said to Martin. “Let's go outside for a while.” 

He opened the door and Martin stepped out. David walk' * over 
to his car and leaned against it, smoking and looking at the scrub 
pine. 

“Sometimes you’re an awful damn fool,” he said. “You don’t 
always tell a woman what you intend to do. Don't you see that she 
doesn’t want >ou to be part of such a thiiig? It’s not your blame 
and you're giving her charity and no matter what anyone says 
charity is cruel.” 

“It isn’t charity like that,” Martin said. 

“Not for you but how do you know what it is for her? She loves 
you some way, or mayl)e she’s scared of you, but she doesn’t want 
you to be part of this, that’s all. If she had her way and could, she’d 
disappear for a couple of months and then come back when the 
Christly^ess was buried. She’s all bewildered, with this, with try- 
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ing to stop drinking, with you. You’re enough to bewilder anyone 
without anytliing else. It's all right to help her, but leave her a 
little part of herself, even if it's not very good.” 

“Mayl)e it would have been better if I had just said to hell with 
the wliole thing. Maybe I should have let her swallow the ca])sules, 
let her die. I\’liat would it have mattered finally.^ There was no 
longer anyone she could injure. What was she? A cipher. Perhaps 
now, living, she will cause harm to others. But you can’t let human 
life perish when a small act can prevent it, and I can’t help but 
believe that it cannot be wrong to help someone even if, as now, 
you have to tak<? the risk of breaking the laws of society. But I’m 
not really as unselHsh as T might appear. Pure charity doesn’t exist. 
What have I left? 'I'lie prison of my skull. I'm allowing myself the 
luxury of giving and I'm hoping to be paid for it.” 

“By what ?'’ David said. 

“Staying sober. I'm hoping for an intellectual and spiritual am- 
nesty. Maybe the most tragic urge in man is a longing for an ulti- 
mate, Davey. It makes one man a C^oinmunist, another a poet, 
another a saint, anotlier a criminal. And then there are poor 
bastards like me who became alcoholics and may sec an abortion as 
a step towards the goal.” 

“Well, I don't see the things vou do. 1 just want to stay sober. 
I’ve had it.” 

“Well, I just want to help Abbie. I'm fond of her some way.” 

“So I understand that. \Ve help each other and we all stay sober.” 

Martin grinned. “Vou sound like a good AA member, Davey.” 

3 

Inside the trailer Helen misinterpreted Abbic’s tears in that she 
assumed physical fear caused them. She jjoured a cup of cofFee for 
her while she talked and when she sat down again Abbie had ceased 
crying. 

“The doctor is good,” Helen said. “He’s young and needs money 
because his practice is limited yet, that’s all. 'I'herc won’t be too 
much pain but you'll be a little weak. You probably won’t have any 
more pain than you’ve had lots of months.” 

“Oh good Jesus, it isn’t pain, it isn’t even dying that scares me,” 
Abbie said. 

Her voice was freer and harsher tlian it was when she spoke to 
Martin, as if with him she was always on guard. Helen noticed it. 

“What arc you worrying about then?” she asked. 
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“I don’t know,” Abbie said. “You know me, Helen. I don’t have 
to fake with you. I’ve been a drunk and a whore.” 

The word struck Helen. Df'‘^^)ite her own promiscuity she re- 
sented as a woman the use of ihe word applied to any woman. She 
turned away a little in disavowal. 

“Don’t beat yourself,” she said. 

“Maybe I want to change and this seems a poor way to start. 
I want to be clean and I have to start by being dirty.” 

Helen snorted. “Clean, dirty, what’s the difference? No difference 
to me or Davey or Martin. So three months from now you’re clean.” 

“Three months ^ ’ Abbie questioned. 

“I was thinking of booze and somehow three months always pops 
into my mind. The booze is the big thing for you, Abbie.” 

“Maybe. Oh, if it only was that instead of all the other things. If 
only I could get a clean start instead of putting this thing on 
Martin.” 

They smoked awhile in silence. Abbie got up again and looked 
out across the cinder road to where Martin and David were stand- 
ing under the lo^. mimcs. Martin was reaching for a cigarette in the 
breast pocket of the bnt'ht lumber jacket he wore as he peered 
intently with a half-smile at David. At this distant sight of him in 
his separateness she breathed with a c|uick intensity and murmured, 
“Oh Lord, oh Lord.” 

“I’m going to get trapped,” she said, turning back to Helen and 
reseating herself. 

“Trapped ?” Helen said. 

“It’s Martin. It’s his gentleness and kindness. He’s not faking, 
Helen. It’s there and I feel like a bitch all the time. It’s his good- 
ness.” 

“And his good looks,” Helen said. 

“Oh, it’s not that,” Abl)ie protested. “He could forgive you any- 
thing, not like a priest because it’s his job, but like your lover or son 
because you would know it was him you had injured, he had felt 
the pain, and still his love and tenderness would make him accejpt 
it.” 

“You’re a little screwed up,” Helen said. 

“What will I do, Helen? If it was anyone else I’d work him for 
all he was worth but with him I don’t know how to act. I don’t 
know what to do. I’m lost. I’m like a schoolgirl. I’m afraid I’ll make 
some big humiliating mistake that will ruin me. I’m afraid of him 
and I don’t want to be away from him. I’m afraid of what he’ll 
make m<# do. What does he want from me ? I’ve got nothing.” 
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Abbie began to weep again. 

“Oh Jesus, quit crying,” Helen said gently. ‘‘Quit trying to dig a 
hole.” 

“I know Vm only some kind of a trial horse for him. But I have 
to be more than that.” 

“Oh, cut it out. What you forget is that Martin is an alcoholic. 
He’s shivered and puked like you have, he’s had the shakes and 
heaves and has wept in self-pity like you. He's not a saint without 
a stink. There’s something you have he needs. What do you care 
what it is?'’ 

“But he's not just those tilings," Alibie protested. 

“No. Maylie he's come out of it with a little more knowledge than 
we have. Or ma\l)e he had more going into it. Anyway, no m*ittor 
what he is otherwise, with us he is honest and he loves us some 
way. I.ove? ^Vhat a word, 'frust him, Abbie, and don’t beat your- 
self. Let him help you. He won't ask anything of you. What is hurt- 
ing you is not w'hat he will make you do but what you will make 
yourself do.” 

“I’m scared I'll fall in love with him and I’ve got nothing left.” 

Helen stood up and put her hand on Abbie’s shoulder. 

“If you’re scared, it's too late,” she said. “You’ll just have to ride 
with it. AVhat else can you do?” 

“It isn't his helping me. It's the way he looks and talks and some- 
times he seems lonely and helpless and I ache. Oh, Jesus, Jesus, look 
what I’ve done wath my looks. He'll never see me as a woman. I 
can’t even give anything to anyone except as a woman.” 

“If you stay sober and live regularly yt^ur looks wall be all right,” 
Helen said. “You’re young yet. Don't worry about it. You’ve got a 
good shape. I'd worry about the rest of you. Stay away from the 
booze. Relax a little, for Chiist’s sake, Aljbie. Just ride along. Just 
go for the ride.” 


XIX 

1 

On the Wednesday morning following her return Evelyn Johnson 
sat outside her kitchen having coffee. I’he morning was bright 
though chill. She had put on a light tan coat over hcifcjjyjamas. 
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Leaves covered the lawn, the yellow of poplars, the red of maples 
lying on the short clipped grass. There were drops of water in some 
of the leaves though it hadn’t rained. Within the enclosure of the 
yard was a warm, immediate dampness that was pierced by a dry, 
distant coldness coming from the northwest, and this mingling of 
the two atmospheres reflected the mixture of strangeness and 
familiarity she experienced as she sat there. She lifted her light hair 
back over one ear in a typical gesture but with the other hand she 
tapped her cigarette nervously in the ash tray on the bright red 
metal table. Slie was receptive to the warmth of the sun and the 
still beauty of the ^ »'d, but within her was the ache of unfulfilment 
caused i)y the absence of alcohol and the affection she craved. 

At tci*-thirty the plione rang. She had not yet gotten over the 
sudden fear this caused. She hesitated before answering it. I can’t 
avoid things, she thouglit. Tt was Mary J. and she felt vastly relieved. 

“I low arc you doing ?” Mary asked. 

“Oh, all right,” she answered. 

“Have you been uptown since you were home?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Did you make out all light?” 

Evelyn knew the implication. She had not bought a bottle. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“(jood. I was planning < n asking you to go to a meeting tonight 
but something has come up. Will you be all right for another day? 
How is Robert?” 

“Oh, just the same. Don’t worry about me, Mary. I’ll be all right. 
For a while, at least.” 

“Have you been reading the book at all ?” 

She had left l{ivelyn what was called the big book, holies 
Anonymous, Evelyn had glanced into it but had felt incapable of 
reading. 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, when you feel like it. You’ll learn a lot about yourself. 
Why don’t you come over and have lunch with me Friday?*Or 
better yet I’ll pick you up and we’ll go cut somewhere.” 

“All right.” 

Evelyn hung up and was sitting leflectively when the phone rang 
again. It was Mrs. Dennison. 

“Oh, Evelyn !” she exclaimed. “How are you? I called last week 
and Robert said you were away for a check-up in some New York 
clinic. What’s the matter, aren’t our New England hospitals good 
enough^lbr you?” 
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“I had been there before.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“There’s nothing wrong.” 

“Well, the reason I’m calling, I just wanted to make sure I could 
count on you for the Red Cross drive. I know you’ll want to help 
as usual. It’s the regular streets you’ve covered before, only this year 
we want to see if we can boost up the contributions. After all, this 
is a fairly prosperous neighbourhood and we’ve never really gotten 
more than the ordinary sections. So you can pick up the stickers 
and so forth any time. We’ll have a little talk al)out it.” 

“You’ll have to get some one else this year,” Evelyn said bluntly. 

There was a long pause. 

“But I’ve been counting on you.” 

“I know. But let some one else work for a change.” 

“Aren’t you feeling well 

“I’m feeling perfectly well.” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

“I’ve collected for five years now. I'his year I’m not going to.” 

“But who can I get ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Why don't you try Mrs. Calvin?” 

Mrs. Calvin was Mrs. Dennison’s sister-in-law. Evelyn knew they 
loathed each other. 

“She’s always so busy with other things.” 

“Well, I have other interests, too. The door bell is ringing. I have 
to hang up.” 

The lies and the suppressed anger caused by the effort at honesty 
left Evelyn trembling. If she calls back, I’ll scream at her, she 
thought. She did not jenow why she disliked Mrs. Dennison so in- 
tensely Perhaps it was because she had for so long forced her to do 
things that she didn’t wish to do. 

The phone rang again. Ah, she thought vindictively. But it was 
not Mrs. Dennison. She did not recognize the voice at first. It was 
Martin. 

^'‘Oh, Martin, Martin,” she cried. “Oh, it’s good to hear from you. 
How are you?” 

“Busy at work.” 

“I wondered whether you would ever call, whether I would ever 
hear from any of you again.” 

She was unaccountably happy. 

“What’s new, Martin, eh ?” 

“Would you like to go to a meeting tonight? I’m picking up 
Ralph, and Abbie is going along.” 
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Evelyn hesitated. . 

“Fll have to ask my husband,” she said doubtfully. 

“You will?” Martin asked. 

“No, I won’t cither. Pick me up.” 

“That’s tlic girl,” he said. 

What will I do now? she thought after hanging up. Robert is 
bound to object. He won’t let me go. I’ll go anyway. The problem 
became one of defiance of her husband’s will. The question of the 
meeting in relation to her drinking was obscured. To face him. And 
yet she did not want to face him. She wanted to receive him. If he 
believes I can rcr.*' stop drinking. I do want to stay stopped. All 
those shakes and the horrible guilt and the longing. And that 
blackout. What happened? 1 don’t ever ever want to drink 
again. 

She finished the vacuuming and then dusted the living-room. It 
was lunch time. She opened a can of mushroom soup. While it was 
heating she remembered Mary’s call and brought the AA book to 
the kitchen. She started to read it while she ate. The language and 
ideas were easy ic ^Midorstand. What struck her immediately was 
the realization that an enormous number of people in all circum- 
stances had fallen victim to alcoholism. It made her own experience 
less terrifying. She carried tlic book to the living-room and was still 
reading when Bobby and Klainc came in from school. Hastily she 
thrust the book under a sofa pillow. It would be difficult, going to 
meetings, reading about alcohol, without the children suspecting 
that something secret and shameful was going on. But they’ve seen 
me drunk often enough. How will I explain it to them? 

But the children were happy and excited without any apparent 
cause. They kissed her affectionately and bumped against • and 
she found Bobi^y’s head against her breast. Was it because they 
realized she was doing something about her weakness? She pressed 
Bobby's head tightly against her and wrestled a little with both of 
them, laughing. 

“What’s all the excitement for?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” Elaine said. “We’re just glad to be home from 
school.” 

Robert was preoccupied when he entered at five forty-five. Gener- 
ally he finished reading the evening paper on the train but this 
evening she saw that the paper had not been opened. Such a break 
in his habits was really startling. He said hello and peered briefly 
at her. To see if I’ve been drinking, she thought. How many times 
she hadf avoided his eyes on some pretext, or had tried to stare 
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brightly and soberly back at him. Neither method had been success- 
ful. He had always known. Now her eyes were clear and calm 
though inwardly she was tremulous. It would l)e a crisis, she knew, 
asserting lierself, disrcgardii.g his will. 

At dinner she and Robert sal at the ends of the table, the children 
at either side. I hc dinner set was tiark green. 'I'lic table was dark 
mahogany. She used place mats. At Rol)ert's insistence they always 
sat down with a sense of formality, ever) one pulling out his chair 
at the same moment. 'They did not say grace. 

Evelyn, as she made small quick attacks on her food, kept glanc- 
ing at the others’ plates, ready to serve more. She moved Elaine’s 
glass of milk to a safer point, rose once to shut olF the f)crcolator 
in the kitchen, 'riie children talked of school. Robert remained ab- 
sorbed in unexpressed thought. When slu' serv(‘d the dessert he 
looked at her for a long moment. 'There was something pleading in 
his eyes, a vague need for some kind of reassurance. Her resolu- 
tion faltered. She had an impulse to rise on some pretext and kiss 
his head from behind. It had been a long time since she had done 
anything like that. Her breath had always been laden. 

“Did anyone call today?” Robert asked finally. 

“Mrs. Dennison. I told her I wasn't collecting for Red Cross this 
year.” 

“Why? You shouldn’t neglect a thing like that.” 

“I’m not neglecting it. I'm just not going to collect anything this 
year.” 

Robert lowered his eyes from her challenging stare. 

“But who is Mrs. Dennison going to get ? You know her husband 
is a selectman.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Oh, don’t be intentionally slow in understanding. In a town like 
this, things like tax adjustments and improvement costs arc con- 
tinually coming up and it’s good to be friendly with someone who 
can help.” 

^Well, her husband is not so select and I don’t know or care who 
she’s going to get.” 

“That’s a strange attitude and an ambiguous statement,” Robert 
said. 

She was trembling now, not her hands but that awful internal 
trembling that alternated with a rigid, unbreathing tension. She felt 
the need to wound him in retaliation. 

“The collections are in the evening and you’re home if you’re 
worried about it,” she said. She felt a moment’s amazemS^t at her 
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temerity. “As for being ambiguous, you’d know what Mr. Denni- 
son’s look meant if you were a woman.” 

Both the children and Robei stared at her and she felt defence- 
less and then deeply resentful. As if I am an object. 

“I’m going out tonight,” she said. 

“Out?” It was more of an exclamation. “Where?” Robert asked. 

“To a meeting.” 

“We’ll talk al)oiit it later,” he said. 

She could see that for once he was bewildered. 

Bobby and Elaine went out to play and she washed the dinner 
dishes rapidly. Sl.f' dried her hands on a paper towel and left the 
dishes to drain. She felt propelled towards a crisis she dreaded. 
In the ^ast she would liavc avoided it but now a feeling for revenge 
lent an element of anticipation to her excitement. She entered the 
living-room. It w, isn’t until she was seated that Robert lowered his 
paper and stared silently at her for a long moment. It’s his office 
technique, she thought. But she wasn’t an office girl. She could 
light a cigarette and avoid his eyes and ruin the effect of his open- 
ing. 

“How did you decicle to go to a meeting tonight?” Robert asked. 

“Oh, a friend I met at the hospital, Martin, called. He’s picking 
up a couple of other people and I promised to go along.” 

“Martin,” he remarked dryly. 

“Why do you say it that way?” 

“Don’t any of the drunks have last names?” 

She Hushed painfully. She had an impulse to say, Oh, forget it, I 
won’t go. On the edge of her consciousness an excuse for resumed 
drinking presented itself; he had refused to co-operate, had pre- 
vented her attending meetings. But she was spurred on, not !'y her 
desire to stay sober but to concpicr. 

“What difference does it make? It’s just a habit, to protect 
anonymity, I suppose. His name is Gray.” 

“Martin Gray. What does he mean to you ?” 

She was amazed. I'he question was a sudden crack in a stone 
surface. Robert would never have allowed himself such a query in 
the past. What was happening to him? The question pleased rather 
than offended her, but she retained her pose of injury and increased 
her antagonism. 

“Mean? He’s just a friend. No, he’s more than a friend. He’s a 
man with some kind of vision.” 

“A vision you get from drinking too much, probably,” Robert 
said. “]|^don’t think you’d better go to that meeting tonight.” 
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“But you agreed that I should go to some meetings/* she pro- 
tested. 

“This anonymity is really impractical,” Robert said. “I’ve been 
thinking it over. Soner or later your going will be discovered. Lord 
knows what will result from that. 'I’liis talk of alcoholism being 
simply a disease is fine for the alcoholic but who else will consider 
it that ? I’o everybody else it's just a moral disgrace. Or maybe a 
social disease, like syphilis.” 

“Oh, stop it!” she cried. 

Robert glanced swiftly at her, alarmed at her outburst. 

“If I were you I wouldn’t look at it as a social disease,” she said 
more quietly. “I don’t think you'd like the implication, that you 
may have given it to me.'’ 

“Now I’m to blame, I suppose.” 

“I don’t blame anyone.” 

He lit a cigarette. I'he few moments’ silence discharged the 
atmosphere. 

“Well, anyway,” Robert said, “I’m still sceptical al)out the whole 
thing. I think you can handle it alone.'* 

“I’ve tried and tried alone,” she said. “You don't know how I’ve 
struggled against it. All \ou know is the failure, not the attempt. 1 
don’t want to do it alone any longer. I need someone to talk to.” 

“I'herc’s no use getting excited about it,” he remarked. 

“Why isn’t there? Why not get exicted? You loathed and con- 
demned me for drinking too much and now I want to stop you 
must prescribe the method. W’hich is not to do anything, just let it 
evaporate, because you’re scared for your jjrecious little self and 
your cosy routine. This integrity of ynirs is nothing more than a 
wall to shut out the disagreeable world and you’re afraid of all the 
Mr. Dennisons.” 

She realized now that she had exposed him cruelly. She w'aitcd 
almost joyfully for his anger to pierce her. But his face remained 
impassive. 

***You seem to have become quite fluent from your hospitaliza- 
tion,” he said. 

“It’s because I heard other things besides costs and insurance for 
a change. When we were first married we used to wonder about 
things but now we’re sunk in a morass of bright colours and waxed 
surfaces and suffocating comfort that demands complete anxiety 
to keep it going. We can’t ask or risk a real question. Our answers 
are always correct because our vision is so limited. It’s terrible, 
terrible!” 
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“You’re getting hysterical/* Robert ^aid. “And we were talking 
about the itieeling.” 

“I’m going to the meeting/’ :he said, rising. “I have to change 
now.” 

“Supposing I forbid it ?” 

She stojjpcd on her way from the room and faced him. 

“I wouldn’t if I were you, Robert. I wouldn’t.” 

For the first time in years she looked at him with her face set, her 
glance penetrating and unwavering. Robert rose to break the chal- 
lenge. He shrugged. 

“Is this Martin < ’ ay calling at the door or does he just blow the 
horn for you?” 

“I’m sure he’ll ring the bell.” 

“Good. I want to meet him.” 


2 

But when she »va: in lier room she could not imagine Robert and 
Martin together. How can they even talk to each other? Maybe she 
could stand by the door and leave when the car stopped. But Robert 
would l)e suspicious. She worried about what to wTar, not knowing 
anything about the meetii :;s. She did not want to appear osten- 
tatious nor did she want to be deliberately shabby. A dark suit 
w'ould go well with her light hair and would not be flashy. She 
heard Bol)by and l^Llaine go into the kitchen, where they did their 
schoolwork in the breakfast nook. When she entered the living- 
room she found Robert standing by the windows. 

“I’hcrc’s a car driving up,” he said and returned to his ch . She 
went to the door and opened it as Martin came up the walk. She 
had never seen him dressed. His bearing w’as hardly different than 
it had been in a bathrobe. He was dressed in a light grey suit and 
W’^ore a solid maroon tie with a starched white shirt. He looked like 
a doctor or a professor. One w’ould never have supposed him tcTbe 
an alcoholic. His self-assurance and control were immediately felt. 
He smiled at her with that irtent narrowing of his eyes. Robert stood 
up with obvious reluctance. 

“This is Mr. Johnson,” she said. 

“Flow are you, Mr. Johnson?” said Martin. “Can I steal your 
wife for the evening?” 

“She seems determined to go to that meeting.” Robert’s dis- 
approvaf^as apparent. 
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They were all standing. Evelyn was arutej\' iincomfortahle. Mar. 
tin was peering at Rnliert with his familiarly qiii//Ical expression. 
She could see that Robert was alfronted. He changed his stance 
irritably. 

“I have to get a coat/’ she said and hurried to her room where 
she stood in the doorway, listening. The words sounded distant and 
hollow, with no personal contact, like* a telephone conversation. 

“ alcoholic Robert asked brus(|ii(*ly. 

“01\ >es,” Martin said. She kiu'w he would Ix' smiling as though 
he were rather happy alxnit it. ‘"I was at the hospital with Evelyn. 
What a fine woman. .\nd beautiful. She helpi'd us all just by being 
there.” 

“I’m sure,” Robert remarked. 

He would be disuulx'd and slightly insulted in ap[)earanee, 
determined not to enter into any slightest intimacy w ith this man. He 
would dislike it tliat Martin slunild be at his ease. 

“You don’t seem to l)e upset about having been at the hosj)ital,” 
he said. 

“Why no,” Martin answered. “To tell the truth I rather enjoyed 
it after a couple of days. It was an experience.” 

“An experience,” Robert echoed. 

“That's all. An experience that is no\v past.” 

She had already laid her coat on her l)ed and now’ she caught it 
up and returned to the li\ ing-room. 

“I'he children arc doing their .schoolwork in the kitchen,” she said. 

Martin shook hands with Robert again. 

“I’ll bring her home early.” He cocked his head ruefully. “'I'liat 
sounds like when I was taking Mrs. Smith’s daughter out.” 

Evelyn was surpri'^ed to see Robert smiling. 

“If I was younger I'd cash in my war bonds and wander aw'ay 
with her,” Martin continued, looking at her. 

“A couple of w’eeks ago I would have given you some of mine,” 
Robert said. 

‘Sut now? P^vclyn was unfolding. A sudden gaiety moved her 
across the room to kiss Robert good-bye. He offered his mouth 
briefly and she could hardly restrain herself from clasping him. 

On the walk outside she put a restraining hand on Martin’s arm. 

“Well, did he surprise you?” 

“No, Evelyn. Why?” 

“It seemed so unnatural that you two should meet.” 

“Yes.” 

“And what do you think?” 
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“There is no doubt tjhat he is lonely.” 

“Lonely?” slic exclaimed, stopping on the walk. 

“Of course. And maybe frightened a little too. Of consequences 
he cannot envisage. Your drinking, you know, has caused him to 
cast doubt on the validity of the framework on which he supports 
the body of his l)elicf. At least, Evelyn, with all its misery, you had 
the evasion of booz(\ What does he have in his moments of terrible 
questioning?” 

“I’hc respect of people? Pride?” 

“Not very warm company. Love would be better.” 

“but,” she started to protest. 

“I know, booze » i? erected the barrier and with his shyness it’s 
almost impossible to pierce. One of the most difficult things for the 
sober akoliolic to realize is that the uncertainties that tortured him 
also exist in the non-alcoholic mate. It is even possible that Robert 
has been more injured by booze than you. On the other hand, if you 
stay sf)ber it may be the cause of a love greater than you’ve known 
before. If you listen closely to the speakers at the meetings you’ll 
learn many things, Evelyn. "J'hey may not analyse their stories but 
all the eleuK'nls are du're for your growth and your understanding, 
pointers that far bew'ud the simple booze tales, things that will 
make your sobriety happy. It’s altogether different than going on the 
wagon.” 

They continued to the c.-r. Ral})h and Abbie were sitting in the 
rear seat. It was strange, saying hello to Ralph, a little like meeting 
a boy at school a \ear after you had a crush on him. 1 hope I didn’t 
hurt him, she thought. 1 he hospital already seemed long ago. It 
was ton dark to s('c his face or Abbie’s. 'That strange, strange week 
at the hospital, that big dividing line. 
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It was eleven o’c lock when Martin brought her back. There*was 
one light burning in the living-room. Robert's door w'as shut. She 
did not know what to think of the meeting. As she began to undress, 
she kept remembering face , some of them indelibly marked with 
past excesses, the pouchy eyes and the poor complexion and the 
high colour, and then a face here and there that was pale, clear, 
studiously concentrated. But everyone had laughed and talked en-* 
thusiasti^ally at the end of the regular meeting. 'I’he meeting had 
left heiMceling deflated, something of a humble, calm sorrow filling 
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her, something, too, of fear and loneliness. She had not felt close 
to any of the \voinen who talked to her and she had not offered 
any comments on her own difhculty. But she would go again, if only 
because she had so much respect for Martin’s judgment. 

Evelyn took off lier dress and was sitting in her slip at her dresser 
wlien Robert entered in his pyjamas. She could not keep the sur- 
prise from her face. He walked to a position slightly behind her. 

“How was the meeting?” he asked. 

“All right,” she answered. 

“How do you feel? Are you tired?” he asked with a gentleness 
strange to him. 

She glanced at him in the mirror with an expectant but some- 
how stricken look. 

“No, not tired. Maybe a little discouraged.” 

She reached up behind her !)ack to unfasten her brassiere. 

“Don't be,” he said, unfastening it for her. 

She worked the straps past the straps of her slip and over her 
arms and slipped the brassiere asiile. Robert put bis hands on her 
shoulder and she sat motionless, her hands in her lap and her head 
bowed slightly. 

He wants me, she thought. 

“I’d forgotten how beautiful you are/' Robert said. 

“Oh,” she said disparagingly. How strange he sounds! 

“It hasn’t l)cen easy, Evelyn. Sometimes I haven’t said what I 

wanted to say. Sometimes I've said exactly the opposite.” 

*» 

1 es. 

“I was sad and then perhaps angry that I was sad.” 

“I understand. I am sorry.” 

She felt him moving the straps of her slip off her shoulders. She 
glanced into the mirror and saw him with his head bowed above 
her, almost with an air of defeat. It can’t I)e that his desire has over- 
come his pride, she thought. 'Ehat mustn't happen. I won’t let it 
happen. They shouldn’t be in conflict. 

Her tenderness swelled within her, turgid, lubricous, and she 
trembled with painful desire. Oh, why must love be a contest? she 
cried within herself. She put his hands on her breasts and leaned 
her head back with her face up. Robert bent to kiss her and for 
an instant she saw his perplexed and begging eyes. 

“I was waiting for you,” he said. “It seemed like a long time.” 

“A long time,” she echoed, leaning her head against his stomach 
with her eyes shut. 

She led him gently to his embraces. There was a kind of despair 
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in his abandon, as though it were an act of contrition, and when she 
kissed his eyes in the darkness she found them wet. She did not 
speak. What can one say of silent tears in the darkness? Even a 
whisper is too loud. I'hat a man should weep, she thought. What 
have I done to him that he was never able to speak ? 

Evelyn remembered a line read somewhere, “And all our name- 
less childhood fears returned and clung to us like rain-drenched 
cloaks.” A scaring pity tore her and she petted his head, and she 
knew that in this modern world a wife must he also a mother to 
her mate and that those who seek only the assuagement of desire 
will be denied even that release. But what of the day? Will the sun 
fall first on the motionless board of unsolved conflict ? Why is it that 
the night l)rings vision and the day blindness? But her loneliness 
now was not l)itter, not final. It ovcrilowcd into a fostering love and 
a deep tenderness for the man whose nose and lips w^re half- 
pressed in sleep against her breast. What illusions can flower from 
disenchantment and with what little clfort they can be made real. 


XX 

1 

Martin noticed Abbic standing alone and came to her with Evelyn 
and Ralph. Quite a number of men came up to Martin and shook 
hands with him, saying they were glad to see him again. It was 
obvious that some of them did not know of his stay at the hospital, 
but then something in Martin’s manner made them glance at Mm a 
second time so that they became aware that he had had trouble. 
It was like an unspoken confession. The men, on leaving, pressed 
his arm and said. Stick with it. 

How did they know? she wondered. There were no traces on 
Martin’s face. His manner struck her as a little abject and she felt 
a small anger. You’re better than any of them, she thought, offering 
him defence. She noticed here and there others who, when speak- 
ing, had that narrow, intent, direct stare that Martin had developed, 
as though they had gained some greater pow’er of concentration and 
perception. Yet their speech wtis common enough, indeed often 
crude and vulgar. What w'as it that they had found? 

Evelyn *^as looking about nervously. To Abbie, she always seemed 
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so innocent and viilnoraldc. Certainly she appeared a little out of 
place. 'I’here was no one in the room who looked so undamaged nor 
so well dressed. Nor so beautiful, with her lovely hair and her broad 
forehead, the liigh cheek l)t>nes, the pale flat cheeks. Abbie put her 
arm lirieily about Evelyn’s waist. 

‘‘ l ake it eiisy,’' ^lle wliispered. 

Evelyn smiled cjuickly. “Em all right, Abbie. Ifs just something 
at home.’' 

“But don't worry about it. T bet nobody here thinks you’re an 
alcoholic.'’ 

“A lot of peo])le here don't look as if they've had trouble. Abliie, 
can I sav sometbing io yai I know yo\i're broke and Martin is 
helping you. I ha\en't any money l)ecause my husband shut me off. 
But I'nc got too many clothes and we’re aI)Out the same si/e if you 
wanted an\ thing.” 

It was then that Al)bie rememl)ered vividly the letters she had 
written after that hist AA meeting. She had not known, had not 
been able to sense because of her condition, the goodness of the people 
she had met. She liad not known that a man like Martin would go 
to meetings or that a woman like lAelyn might have trouble. 'Ehe 
memory of the letters caused her a d(‘»*p ,in(l tcu rible embarrassment 
She felt as if e\er\one in tlu‘ room must be awan* of the ti(‘pth of 
her betrayal. ^Vhat is the mattiu* wdth me.^ she wondered. 'These 
were strange new feelings. Worst of all it was Martin and Evelyn 
she had traduced ('vtui before s|ir IkkI known tluMu. She felt half- 
sick and made a wry and bitter face. Evelyn mistook her look. 

“Oh,” she said. ”1 didn't mc'an to ” 

“No, it's something eKe,'’ 

“But don’t worry about it,'’ Evel\ n ^aid, laughing. “Will you come 
to sec me, Abbie? Tin alone all day and w(' can have a nice talk 
together. Til write dow n my address.” 

'The meeting was in the social room of an Episcopal church. There 
WMS a stage at one end but some sense of fitness c.iused the chair- 
man’s table to be ])laced on the floor level when* the speakers and 
the listeners would be more closely idc'iitifiefl. Abbie did not know^ 
what to do with the moment's silence opening the meeting. She 
compromised on a half-bow of her liead and stared at her nails whicJi 
she iiad finally polished. She did not know if Martin, wlio was sit- 
ting beside her, had either bowed his head or shut his eyes. 

She listened wlien the first speaker, a w'oman who was married 
and had small children, began to speak. Evelyn has .siuall children, 
she thought. 
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But the woman’s experiences were quite different from Abbie’s. 
She had been a home drinker and crirricd the guilt of neglect. Her 
husband had been patient. She mentioned that fie was at the meet- 
ing. What had made her drink? She didn’t know. She didn’t care, 
really. Now she was sober. She was trying to rectify the damage 
she might have caused her children. You did not realize until after 
you were sober a while just what misery you had caused others. 
But I didn’t get sober for my children or my husband. I tried that 
and I failed time and time again. I got sober for myself because I 
was filled with self-disgust. I wanted to get sober and stay sober. By 
the grace of Clod 1 found AA. 

The second speaker was a man wlio had a background of county 
jails and two commitments, who had drunk everything, rubbing 
alcohol, hair tonic, canned heat, cheap wine. Sneaky Pete, he called 
the wine. F^or y(‘ars he had played the carnival racket because he 
was always sure of a drink. Again Ablue paid little attention. “I had 
a wheel I was running,” the speaker said. “Some people used to 
think it was fixed. Wliat fixed? I’m giving away Spanish shawls I 
buy for eighty cents wholesale out of Brooklyn. I’herc’s eighteen 
numbers at ten cent*: c<ir h on the board. What do you have to be 
crooked for? I might have owned a little show of my own one day 
but then the booze got me. I never knew when. I could take care of 
it and then I couldn’t any more. T was trapped.” 

Abbie heard the word traf)pcd with a violent sense of recognition. 
So w'as T, she murmured to herself. Why? AVhy? Why me? 

“But after a lot of beating I got sprung loose,” the speaker said. 
“By A A. T began liere to see what the trap was. I used to wonder 
why out of all tlic guys I drank with I had to be the lush. It’s no 
good. Forget why, if you try to figure why all the time, you’ll get 
drunk again. 'They say it's a disease. I’hat’s good enough for jne. I’ll 
go along with that.” 

A disease, Abbie tlioughl. As simple as that? She had never been 
sick in her life except from booze and not eating. If it was a disease, 
you could look at it differently. A nice respectable disease, she 
thought sardonically. But maybe it was so. I’ve drunk often when 
I didn’t want to, when I was compelled to. 

She found herself listennig to the third speaker, a woman of 
middle age who had been a chorus girl and a strip- teaser. She knew 
instantly that this speaker had gone the rounds like herself, looking 
for the wild nights. Despite her terrible experiences the speaker had 
retained or recovered a bouncing exuberance, and she carried the 
tatters of^her former beauty proudly, like a war- torn banner. 
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“Well, I’m an alcoholic,” she said. “I don’t know which of my 
names to use, hut since comint( to AA three years ago I’ve been 
calling myself Ceorgia because that’s whe/c I had my first drink. 
Corn liquor, sir. Now.” 

“Well,” the speaker said, ‘‘they say this is an honest programme 
so — A hospital I was once in, there w'as this psychiatrist. He asked 
why did I start to drink. ‘Why, to have a good time,’ I said. But 
this was too simple for him. He wanted to dig something out of 
me. But there was lunhing there. Absolutely nothing, you know. 
Tough luck, old hoy, I thought. But they kept me there and I began 
to get worried. I was a borderline case. 1 wasn’t crazy enough to be 
sane or sane enough to be cra/y. I thought up some juicy obsessions 
and I was going to try them out but then I was discharged. Some- 
body discovered I was getting free board, I guess. 

“Well, I started out in the chorus, kicking, and I started to drink 
right away. Matinees I was pretty good but evenings I w^as aKvays 
half-loaded and once in a while my bt'lly was where my behind 
should have been. 1 just couldn’t remember the routine at times. 
So they shoved me in the rear row' and then out the rear door. 
There’s no money in that anyway, I thought. Well, God graced me 
with flesh and a set of good teeth so 1 went modelling for founda- 
tions. In tho>e da\s \ou had to smile in a corset. Also you had to be 
available for the company of out-of-towii buyers. 'There was this 
elderly gentleman who was a little cnizy al)out me. ‘Why do you 
drink so much?' he asked. ‘Always I smell whisky on }our breath.’ 
‘If you didn’t I wouldn’t be with you,’ I answered. With this insult 
I left him where he was and I got bounced because this fellow used 
to really buy corsets. So then I went strip teasing. 

“Well, you know' that didn't make me drink any less. The stages 
were draughty and l)eads are cold. I always had a fewv before com- 
ing on. Besides, the whole audience was generally half-gassed so 
why shouldn’t I be? Three hundred a week I got for a few minutes 
of silly shaking and there was always somebf)dy waiting to take me 
out. Baltimore, Newark, Boston, Albany, Buffalo, Montreal. What a 
routine. 'Twice I fell in love and tw'ice booze ruined it. 'The second 
time it was put bluntly to me. ‘It’s me or booze,’ he said. ‘They 
don’t line up as a choice,’ I said. ‘With me they do,’ he answered. I 
had a glass in my hand. ‘Close the door softly on your way out,’ I 
said. 

“My shape stayed good and for a few more years I could cover 
my face with make-up and get away with it. Nothing l^ppened to 
my talent. I just never had any. What’s a few bumps and grinds, 
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a flash of teeth, a little wiggle? The word got around and then I 
played the carnivals in girlie shows. Gin and gooseflesh. In the 
winter I hit dives that| would make the Old Howard seem like a 
cathedral. I got picked up by the boys in blue and landed in the 
psycho ward. 

“It was then I finally admitted to myself I was an alcoholic. But 
I thought, ni do this thing alone. I just won’t drink. I was shipped 
up oil the hill. Why arc all asylums on hills? After sixty days I was 
released. 

“ I'hen it was from the hotel to the flop house, from Canadian 
Club to port wine. You get sicker and sicker. I was corralled again 
and sent up for anotiier sixty days. I used to look in the mirror and 
wonder wlio 1 was looking at. What had happened, what had hap- 
pened? 1 was young, gay, good-looking, and now I was staring at a 
cheap lieatcn-up slut. What hit me? I’he second time in the cracker 
factory I went to a few A A meetings. 1 went for it like I had gone 
for the bottle. I’o hell with memories, to hell with regret for the 
good times gone, the face I once had, the men I knew. I am 
what I am, 1 thought. Hither I salvage what I can or I die. It was 
that simple. Well, I iu^ven't had a drink since. That’s five years ago. 
Not by myself, now. I tried it by myself and got drunk again. With 
AA, with other alcoholics, I learned simple things that struck me 
like revelations. I'liings like. You don’t have to drink to live. Taking 
it one day at a time. If you’re happy there’s no need to drink. If 
you’re heljiing someone else and they depend on you, it makes you 
strong and you get the best part of the bargain. I always took. I 
figured I got more taking. It w'^as only after I came to AA that I 
learned that I could get so much more giving. 

“I learned to recognize a power greater than myself. That is, I 
learned how small T am. I don’t know much about God. To tell you 
the truth the w^ord embarrasses me, but since getting sober I’ve be- 
come real to myself and to others. With alcohol I had no choice. 
My whole life was controlled and pushed around by it. Now I have 
the power of decision. If I decide wrong, it’s myself who made the 
choice, not alcohol making it for me. 

“If I can stay sober and be happy about it, anyone can. Thank 
you. It’s been nice to speak to an audience in words instead of 
wiggles.” 

In the pool of faces, the fat-jowled and lean, the pale skins and 
the violently red skins, the purple and yellow tinged, the calm and 
the distraught, Abbie’s was one, perhaps the only one, so frozen 
in absorption. She had heard the woids and had seen the figures 
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moving behind them. She knew as well the unspoken story, the 
sweaty love and the weary night, the satiation and the condemned 
dawn, all the chimeric areas of experience,; which she had felt was 
the only true life. It was Abbic lierself the speaker had laid bare, 
her own senseless plunging towards an unheroic destruction. But 
more than this she had heard the sound of laughter and the promise 
that she could still have the umisual without the sacrifice of sanity. 
Like David and Helen she wanted some private corner of life that 
was untrammelled by the hooves of normality. And this could be it, 
this way of staying sober that was not defeat but an avenue of new 
excitement and a new dimension of revolt. A feeling near to pride 
seized her and she had, also, the sense of belonging and of wanting 
to be a part of this as she had once wanted to be in the centre of a 
small group of hell-raisers. 

As the speaker left the front of the room, Abbie turned to Martin. 
He smiled gently at her. 

“Like it?'* he asked softly. 

“Wasn’t she something now?” Abbie responded. “The others 
didn’t mean so much to me.” 

People gathered about in small groups, drinking coffee and eating 
doughnuts or sandwiches. Martin introduced a number of people. 
Ralph got talking to a salesman on the problem of hiding your 
breath on a sales call. Two women, housewives, talked to Abbic and 
Evelyn about hiding places for bottles. Most women had been 
bottle hiders. Abbie hadn’t, except during her second marriage. She 
edged away, noticing the last speaker, Georgia, standing alone. She 
approached her timidly and said, “Tm Abbie.” 

“Hi, Abbie.” 

# 

“What you had to say was close to me.” 

“Well, I always wonder, speaking, if anyone gets anything from 
me. After all, how many alcoholics have been strip-teasers? We’re 
all a little alike, but a salesman now, he had to use different tricks. 
And a lawyer or a dentist. Anyway, I feel good after speaking even 
if nobody else does. It helps me. You’re not too old yet. I didn’t 
get wised up till I was over forty. You, you can snap back good. 
How old are you ?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“You’ll be looking like a beauty in three months.” 

“How do you know I haven’t been sober three months?” 

“Well, the way you look and act. You sense it somehow. Nice 
looking man you’re with.” 

“His name is Martin.” 
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“I know. Tve seen him around. Still reaching. Are you going with 

him?” 

“No. I have some trc(‘ihle. lie’s helping me out.” 

“Well, sober you can take care of them.” Georgia looked at her 
intently a moment. “I had trouble occasionally besides booze. At 
least I thought I did but when you look closer it’s connected.” 

Abbic almost recoiled. She knew she had no secret to guard now. 
She was offended, then relieved. Of course. I'hey stood on the 
same ground. They had both known the dark avenues. 

2 

Abbie was still living at Martin’s house. During the day, when 
Martin was at work, she could not Imng herself to touch things in 
the house. She walked about as if trying to keep herself in a vacuum. 
She had the hollow feeling of not I>elonging. It was a house as it 
would l)c following a death. The ghost of Martin’s wife hovered 
over everything. She had never before been disturbed about appro- 
priating things; now she could not. Martin’s unattainableness 
seemed to apply liu possessions. The pint was still in the medicine 
cabinet. It was the only thing in the whole house that belonged to 
her. Once or twice she had lifted it out and looked at it as one 
might at a souvenir that had deep sentimental associations. 

She cooked bieakfast and in the evening Martin took her out to 
eat. At liiiK'h she ate something that did not need cooking in order 
not to handle the utensils that his wife had used. She took her vita- 
min capsules regularly and sometimes she bathed three times a day. 
She began to worry that Martin's wife might come back for some 
things, an electric mixer or something like that, while she was there. 
She planned to hide in the cellar if this happened. She was not in 
any possible way to blame for Martin’s relations with his wife, yet 
she felt culjDable. She knew he had a good wife though he had 
never mentioned much about her. It was just that a woman couldn’t 
be other than good with him, she thought, just that you couldn’t 
hurt him. And so she knew that his wife must have suffered in- 
tensely, not having the outlet of anger or vindictiveness as a counter- 
poison. 

When they reached the house that night, after leaving Evelyn and 
Ralph off, they sat in the living-room having more coffee. Martin 
was always drinking coffee, maybe as a substitute for the booze. He 
read till late at night. If she couldn’t sleep and looked out into the 
hall, a thin light showed from his barely opened door. 
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“How did you like the meeting, Abbie?” hp asked her 

“I liked it fine. The people seem so good.” 

“The goodness you see in iiein is the goodness in yourself seeing,** 
he said. “The eye with which 1 see God is the same eye with which 
God sees me.’* 

“You’re always giving me sayings.’* 

It was when she was in bed that impressions of the meeting came 
flooding back, clothing the immediate sharp reaction with smaller 
details, the dress some woman had worn, the set of a face, a stray 
sentence, strangeness and familiarity commingling as in remem- 
bered adolescence. The meeting receded sharply in time but re- 
mained clearly in focus. Then the ideas of the meeting began to 
assume a certain pattern into which she was fitted inexorably. She 
knew she had belonged at the meeting. It was not like attending 
a lecture at whicli one had to make an effort to identify oneself 
with the lecturer and his subject. The identity had been established 
long ago. Everything she had heard bore directly down on her. 
There was nothing she had heard that she doul)ted. Her life had 
become unmanageable through drinking, as the first step said. She 
recalled her feeling that she could attain the unusual without the 
sacrifice of her sanity. That was something like the second step: 
We came to l)elieve that a power greater than ourselves could re- 
store us to sanity. 

Abbie’s realization of these two thoughts came as something of a 
revelation. She opened her eyes in the darkness, exhilarated. She 
felt she had made a tremendous discovery. 

Her mood of elation carried over into the next day and as soon 
as Martin left she took the big book of Alcoholics Anonymous from 
his shelf and began reading it. At noon slic could read no longer 
because thoughts were swarming unbearably into her mind. She 
lay down for an hour and then she thought: I must go back and face 
my room. I must sleep there alone and wake up and look at it. I 
must walk the streets alone and go by the places I drank in and 
pist the liquor store and down to the beach. 

It was a small odyssey into her past she planned, sailing by the 
dangers and enticements. She felt strong. Even if I shake I’ll be 
strong, she thought. I’ve got everything to help me. I’ll leave a note 
for Martin so he won’t worry. I’ll say I promise to telephone him 
before I take a drink if I’m tempted. Telephone therapy, they called 
it. Don’t drink, call first. And it’s only twenty-four hours. I won’t 
take any seconal, either. 

She was not nervous on the bus, but when she rcachecf Lynn and 
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began walking towar^Js her roor i a certain weakness in her legs 
caused her to walk close to the tore fronts so that she could rest 
against a window if I'eccssary. She had stopped a moment when 
someone touched her arm. It was Bill Ciegan, who lived on some 
kind of a pension and who had always been good for a drink. For 
an instant she thought she was going to he sick. 

“Well!” he said. “I haven’t seen you around. How about a couple 
with me? I’m lonesome.” 

“No,” she said. “No,” she repeated. “I’m not drinking.” 

“Don’t give me that, Abbie.” 

She looked into his flushed face and at his lips that were pecu- 
liarly bloodless ana undefined in all that round swollen redness. 
I’hcre v as a corner of matter in one of his eyes. Incongruously, he 
was dressed immaculately. He wore a large gold ring with a big 
diamond in it. She began crying piteously within herself. 

“I’m moving away,” she said. “I’m making a break.” 

“ril give you a l^rcak,” he said with a short, hoarse laugh at his 
cleverness. “I’ll pick up a fifth and some beer and we’ll take a 
cabin out on the pike for the day. What do you say? You know, a 
little affection, a few' drinks, hey ?” 

“No. I have some tilings to do. I’m not drinking, anyway.” 

That she should have to stand there explaining was an outrage 
she could hardly bear. I’hc words and the proximity of the man 
defiled her, though she had already spent a night with him on one 
of her benders. 

“Oh, come on. You'll like it,” he said. “It’s not like we haven’t 
already gotten acquainted.” 

He put one hand on her ribs, his thumb touching the base of her 
breast. 

“God, take your hands off me!” she cried in a horror she could 
not endure. 

She jerked away and went dowm the street walking as swiftly 

as she could. That he should have touched her body He could 

have slapped her face. Her face was nothing and could bear jlkin. 
Her face was still ravaged. But her body was white and pale and 
clean. Violated. The word came to her mind. Me! she thought. 
What right have I ? 

As she entered the rooming house, Mrs. Sweetser, the landlady, 
met her. 

“Where have you been, Abbie?” she asked in her weary, squeak- 
ihg voice. She was dressed in her usual bungalow apron on which 
there were food spots and a coffee stain. “Away, eh? Just away, eh?” 
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“Oh, I was just on a vacation,” Abbie said, 

“Was it good, Abbic?” Mrs. Sweetscr asked with a happy, 
lascivious look. “Was it a good vacation, ch?j!’ 

“Oh, all right.” 

In her room Abbie threw herself on the bed and wept bitterly. 
Then suddenly she sat up and stared fixedly at the floor with the 
tears still wet on her face. I’ll get a pint. I’ll lie here and a few 
drinks wall wash it away and Til sleep. She looked in lier purse. She 
had four dollars. A pint, two thirty-five. I’ll wait a while. She lay 
back again. And if I do, I deserve the hands on me and the slimy 
voice. Already, in one hour, my great new discovery is gone. I’m not 
shaky, really. I don't need the drink. If I take the drink it’s just 
because it’s me that wants it more than I want this other thing. If 
I take the drink, I’m gone. 

Abbie fell asleep finally. When she woke in the evening she sat up 
w'ith a faint smile. I didn’t have the drink. I’m all right now\ I’m 
hungry, too. I'll go eat somewhere. 


XXI 


The amount of knowledi^e grf)ws, the intelligence les<sens. As so 
many have already remarked, he aiiMMided. M.iriin was on his way 
to the office of the colonel v.ho was tlie head of the division. It is 
the relationships which are missing, the links, he thought. 'The 
colonel wanted to question the efliciency ratings Martin had given 
to his men. A man who was married and had three children had 
needed a rating of very good in order to tjualify for a jump up in 
grading and a pay raise, so Mai tin had rated him very good, rhe 
faCt that the inspector was only good had not weighed too heavily 
in his judgment. It was the children he saw. But he had gotten 
caught in a comparison of the other inspectors who were all more 
qualified and better workers and he had in despair rated all his men 
very good. What could you do? he thought. But this colonel was a 
new man who had been transferred from a port of embarkation. He 
had come in while Martin was at Grccnleaf Hill. 

Martin knew not only all the inspection methods, but his know- 
ledge of army regulations in connection with purchasing, inspection, 
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acceptance, and shipment was complete and exact. He was expert at 
government correspondence and could dictate smoothly by the hour. 
He had even invented some pet phrases of his own that had been 
widely copied. My section runs very smoothly, he thought, and if I 
want to shove a little of my own efliciency on this poor inspector, 
what difference docs it make? 

His strength and confidence at work came from twenty years in 
government service, fifteen spent in supervision. He was aware that 
his special knowledge and ability exceeded those of any superior 
for whom he had ever worked or was ever likely to work. 

But he carried this knowledge negligently, almost contemptuously, 
for it seemed of litth: value to him as a man. Had his attitude been 
different had he had a clawing ambition, he could have gone into 
private industry and commanded a large salary. 

'rhe colonel’s door was open and he walked in. He elevated his 
eyebrows on finding the colonel in uniform. Must be some luncheon 
he has to attend, he thought. 'I he colonel stood and smiled. He was 
trim, and even in the usually awkard movement of rising from a 
swivel chair behind a desk, he achieved a certain grace of move- 
ment at which Miuiui jearvellcd. What struck him most forcibly 
was the beautiful bald luad of the colonel. It had no disfiguring 
indentions or small planes to mar its symmetry. It exactly suited 
the colonel’s face, which was lean and tanned. Health, vigour, 
eagerness. And what lay underneath? Martin wondered. He had 
rather expected a lluslied face and a paunch, perhaps glasses. The 
colonel put out his hand. 

“I’ve been wanting to meet you,” he said. “Sit down. You know 
I come from a port of embarkation. I’ve handled tons and tons of 
stuff from this district and always without trouble. I’m glad to be 
assigned here. You’ve got one of the highest ratings in the country, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” Martin said, with a note of plea'^ant, casual agreement. As 
a civilian he had never been able to use the word sir to an officer. He 
sat down, crossed his legs, and reached in his side coat-pocket for a 
cigarette. 

“Now,” the colonel said, “I want to go into this matter of 
efficiency ratings, but first xCt me say I’m sorry you were ill when 
I arrived. How are you feeling now?” 

“All right,” Martin replied. 

“Nothing serious, then? Gastritis, wasn’t it?” 

• “No,” he said slowly, “no, it wasn’t gastritis. I was in a drying-out 
hospital 8n account of booze.” 
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The colonel didn’t change his expression h\it he let a long moment 
go by before he said anything. 

“You don’t look as though you’ve had anj' trouble that way,” he 
said finally. 

“Well, I was dry fOr six months,” Martin said. “Then I started 
on this bender and I was on it for four days. I thought I better get 
off it quickly as possible, so 1 went into this hospital.” 

“Why did you tell me?” (he cononel asked. “It wasn’t necessary.” 

“Maybe it was necessary to me,” Martin said. 

“Have you ever tried this A A thing?” the colonel asked. 

Martin smiled. 

“Oh, yes. I've been going for more than a year. That’s how I 
stayed dry so long. T his last is what is called a slip.” 

“I’ve got this brother of mine, younger than me,” the colorel 
said. “I tried to talk him into going. Jesus! What a mess. He thinks 
he can handle it alone. It breaks your heart.” 

“I know,” Martin said. “Well, he'll do something when he gets 
hurt bad enough.” 

“What is bad enough?'’ the colonel asked. 

“It varie.s,'’ Martin said. “But you're right. He’ll never do it 
alone. You have to accept help.” 

The colonel moved himself closer to the desk. 

“Listen,” he said. “I know nothing about your drinking, you 
understand? This conversation didn’t take place. As far as I’m 
concerned \ou were simply on sick leave. You understand? There’s 
a general tightening-up going around and a lot of divisions have 
been hurt by the separation of men who arc well-trained and excel- 
lent performers for reasons not connected at all with the (pjality of 
their work. I know nothing of all you’ve said. I don’t want any- 
thing happening to the working of my division.” 

“Fine,” Martin said. 

“Now this matter of ratings. Do you actually consider that all 
your men rate ‘very good’ ?” 

Martin grinned suddenly. 

“Well, no, Colonel,” he said. “Honest to Christ, I don’t. But I got 
involved in sympathies, and virtue sometimes springs a sharper 
trap than vice.” 

“Well?” the colonel .said. 

“I have this man who really deserves only ‘good,* but he has 
three kids and is saddled with a heavy mortgage and he needed 
a better rating in order to get a boost in pay. The other inspec- 
tors arc all more qualified than he is, so there I was, right 
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up against a prohlcnrit in ethics that must be as old as the first 
campfire.”' ^ 

“So you overlook r^'gulations so that you can sleep easier at 
night ?” 

“That’s a base interpretation of a noble impulse, Colonel,” Martin 
said. 

The colonel was smiling again. 

“Okay,” he said. “Fll let it ride.” 

“You mean you’re going to let the ratings stand?” 

“Sure,” the colonel said. “Rut not for your reasons. I don’t give a 
damn about this insT'ector’s home difficulties. You are my key man. 
The matter is too picayunish to get you upset over it. That’s all. 
I’m not t.perating on a eonijxiny level. Now, I want to go into these 
contracts for high-fidelity dummies with you. First, I want to sec the 
specifications so that T can get a picture of what the manufacturers 
are up against.” 

“Fll call down and have them sent up,” Martin said, reaching 
for the phone. 

Martin was surpii’-fd that noon came so quickly. Often he sat 
idly at his desk for several hours because he had accomplished four 
hours’ work in two. He was rather disappointed when the colonel 
said he would be gone for the afternoon. 

“Your section is your o*vn, Gray,” the colonel said as Martin 
stood in the doorway. “If the men under you get in a jam, it’s you 
who are in the jam as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Go(xl enough,” ^^aI tin said. 

lie had lunch alone. Since attending A A meetings he had 
changed his luncheon place. Tic had eaten formerly at Mario’s, 
where he could have some wine or beer with his meal, or if he had 
been too shaky, three or four shots and a bowl of soup, lie had 
stopped going to Mario’s not because of the fear of taking a drink 
but because the warm, dark atmosphere brought back a lingering 
need for escape and aroused thoughts ill-fitted to noontime. 
Now he lunched in a bright, bustling cafeteria full of voices and 
clattering dishes, and with a book created a small island of silence 
about himself. 

The afternoon went slowly and if it had not been for his being 
away a week he would have gotten a car from the pool and gone 
out to a factory on some pretext. 

It had turned raw and cold by five o’clock. He walked over 
Charles .^rcct and along to the North Station instead of taking the 
subway. The wind was whipping along the Charles River, finding 
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an unobstructed course. Ralph had once worked on tugboats, he 
remembered. It must have been an exhifarating experience. He 
himself had spent twenty years in a goveiiiment office, sailing the 
seas of unrealized longings, trying to sec the expanse in the contrac- 
tion. That I have my sanity is an amazing feat of endurance, he 
thought. But I did move around a lot in those years before I got 
married. Perhaps those years have lasted well. 

When he opened his front door, he called, “Hi, Abbie!” and then 
stood in the threatening silence. He closed tlic door softly and walked 
into the kitchen. A note was on tlie breakfast table. He looked down 
and read it without touching it and went back to the living-room 
where he sat in a chair near the front door much like a stranger. It 
was the first time he had been alone in the house since his wife’s de- 
parture. What will I do? he thought, as if faced with some irrecon- 
cilable conflict. I'hc house seemed chilled and he rose to turn up 
the thermostat. Oh, hell, I’ll cook some supper. It's only that habit 
has been amputated. He went upstairs with a small fcarfulncss, 
walking softly, to wash his face and hands. 

There was little in the refrigerator. He cooked some bacon and 
eggs and made some toast, and sat eating and reading at the breakfast 
table. A sharp small sound from the cellar startled him. He listened 
tensely a moment and continued his supper. What is it I fear now? 
he wondered. Something was in abeyance. Phe lingering day out- 
side W'as dark. He put his dishes in the sink and returned to the 
living-room, where there were so few signs of occupation. An image 
of a single lion stood in loneliness on the mantel over the fireplace. 
Martin sat holding his book and staring the length of the room. 
The strangeness he faced made him sliiver. I have no courage, 
my heart is hollow, he accused himself. He had an intense longing 
for the safety and comfort of the years of marriage, the familiar 
sound, the location of living items, the sequence of small duty. 

I'he room was three-quarters dark now. He could not bring 
himself to stir and light it. "I'he shadows assumed a menacing 
solidity, standing in camouflaged aml)ush among the chairs and 
along the wall and in the recesses of doors. He felt the complete 
absence of aid. I he sharp sudden ringing of the phone rigidly im- 
mobilized him. It seemed like a signal for attack. He did not move 
until it had rung a third time, then he walked the length of the 
room and felt in the darkness for the desk and the phone. His hand 
was uncertain and he did not speak his name. 

Quietly he said, “Hello.” 

“Martin?” It was his wife’s voice. 
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“Yes/* he said. “Yes, how are you?** 

“Oh, all right. I low are you feeling?’* 

“Fine.** It was always his answer to such a question. 

“I had to call about getting .l suhpeena served, Martin. Are you 
willing that it should he served?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“I'lien ril let you know when and where. It will save the server 
and my witness froni running around. My witness is just to identify 
you so that there is no cjuestion about your having received the 
subprena. I don’t know what to use for grounds.” 

“What it was,” h*' said. “Oross and habitual intoxication.” 

“You understand I didn't waiU to do it?” 
he said. “I understand you had to.” 

“Will you be all rigiit, Mai tin?” 

“I’ll be all right.”' 

“About inoiK'y and projierty, there’s no need to be disturbed now. 
I have my own money to live on. Eventually we can sell the house.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Martin?” 

“Yes?” 

“It was such a long time.” 

“A long time,” he said. 

“You won’t feel bitter ?” 

“If I do, only with myself.” 

“1 hat we sliouldn’t liat(' imcIi other, Martin.” 

“Neither you nor I can liate,” he said. 

“It just liapjx'ned some way.” 

lie could hardly talk now, facing the dark ignorance of the room, 
trembling, leariing heavily against the desk. lie held the quiver from 
his voice. 

“Goodnight, Martin.” 

“Good night," he said, putting the receiver back and leaning both 
hands on the desk, posed lik(‘ one of the shadows, dependent like 
them on a darkness cast by the solid fact. In the room the disem- 
bodied voice of his wnfe threaded the shadows together into a 
blacker fabric. I'hc room, the room. Here in this room where so 
much had disintegrated. 'I'hc kindness of his wife and her concern 
stabbed viciously at him out of the darkness. He brushed through 
the ambuscade to the floor lamp near the divan. The light 
assembled aid. He sank into the chair he had left. His breath was 
short anjJ he was trembling. 

Almost immediately he rose and without thought went upstairs. 
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In the bathroom he sloshed some water on his face and dried it. He 
put his hand to the medicine cabinet and had the pint in his grasp 
and the cap half unscrewed before he bej^n to think coherently 
again, to realize why he wanted a drink. It was to conceal the 
concealment, to hide the hiding place, to double the unreality. I 
have faced it with Father roni already, he protested. Why should 
it come again? A drink will solve nothing. Remember again, this 
twenty-four hours is the most important twenty-four hours — not 
yesterday, nor tomorrow, only now, today. It is the one drink, the 
first drink, that gets you drunk. Have I not earned a rest? The 
W'arm unconsciousness and the distant song. To rest for what? 
Abbie? To start a second murder which will not be so slow? Abbie. 
her, too? To bring life, and then - -? Supposing she calls for help? 
I can leave the phone unanswered. Unanswered with all those shrrp 
pealing rings sounding forever in the chambers of my heart, in the 
hallways of my brain? Unlocked for the weary, shut against the 
pursued, caught in the cul-de-sac of my words? He refastened the 
top, replaced the bottle. 

He went down into the kitclien and plugged in the coffee perco- 
lator and turned on the radio. Oh ho, you bastard, he chided him- 
self to the music. Almost got caught, didn't you? Almost made 
yourself a tragic actor in a stale melodrama. He carried his coffee 
to the living-room, into the w'arm silence and the cordial light. He 
had almost finished it when the phone rang again. He went to it 
and said hello. 

“It’s Abbie.” The phone made her voice sound timid and gentle. 

“Oh, Abbie,” he said. 

“I’m all right, Martin. I just thought I would call.” 

“Where are you calling from?” 

“I’m in a drugstore. I went out to eat, Martin.” 

“Yes?” 

“I almost drank and I didn’t.” 

“Will you sleep all right tonight?” he asked. “Did you eat well?” 

''Yes,” she said. “Yes.” 

He found himself at a loss for w'ords, as he often did on the phone. 

“Martin?” 

“Yes?” 

“I called really to tell you that I am happy. I’m happy that I 
didn’t drink. I know it w'on’t always be this way but I wanted to 
tell you.” 

“Then I’m happy, too, Abbie. Will you come back tomorrow? I’ll 
leave the front door unlocked.” 
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“Should I, Martin ?”• 

“Of course. I wouldn’t be alone there too much right now.” 
“All right.” 

“It was nice of you to call. Sleep well, Abbic.” 

“I will. Good night, Martin.” 

How curiously alike their voices sounded, he mused. Back in his 
chair his gratitude made him bow his head. 


XXII 


TnRKF. weeks had gone I)y and Ralph and Anne were not speaking 
to each other yet. It was ama/ing that two people could live to- 
gether for so long without talking. He had not taken a drink. Several 
times he had ca iviht Anne looking at him clinically, as if he were 
drinking and (.oncealing V succc'ssfully from her and she \/as trying 
to discover the method of his deception, lie had an idea that she 
would eventually resent his sobriety as an indication of a strength 
that was independent of h r, as she was filled with envy over his 
going to work each day, sjieiiding eight hours away from her juris- 
diction. 

He had coinproniised on his deci‘'ion to withhold money from her 
until she had returned the bank account to both their names. Each 
week he had put lifty dollars on the kitchen table without com- 
ment. Ihis left him sixty-five dollars a week and he was c'^ ying 
the money in his wMllct, unable to decide about an independent 
bank account, waiting for a flare-up to push him to a definite action. 

But he felt they would come to a settlement. He felt the dreary 
inevitablencss of it. He had tried once or tw ice during the first wjek 
to open a discussion and, being unsuccessful, had accepted the 
silence. With relief, really. He did not know exactly wdiy, but this 
time the atonement had tun ed into a re])rievc. Perhaps the tolserol 
was making him indiirerent. Perhaps he was filled with a secret 
pride at his ability not to drink. Whatever it was he felt a detach- 
ment that was strange to him. Occasionally he had the longing to 
share his hope and exhilaration about stayi^ig sober with her to 
use this a%a basis for a real reconciliation, but he knew she would 
reject him on terms that originated beyond the confines of their 
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home and marriage. Marriage to her meant a complete and un- 
compromising siihmission to the union. It \v:js more devastating than 
accepting holy orders. One suinnitted to yer autiiority instead of 
God's or that of some hierarchy. 

By tonight we will he talking to each other again, lie thought 
now. Ife had started to sen<e lier moving in that direction yester- 
day. She had spoken more kindly to the girls in his presence. She 
liad served him a second helping at supper before he could get up 
himself. After supper she had sat on the sofa in such a way that her 
thighs were exposed and this morning she had left lier bedroom door 
open while he was shaving at the mirror by the open l)athroom door 
so that he could sec her strip off her pyjamas. She had stood side- 
wise to him, naked, lie could see her line brt'ast and tlie roundness 
of her behind, lie was certain slie knew he was looking. She tinned 
her back slowly to him and then stepped out of view. It was the 
promise lield out to him. And he did love and long for the sight and 
feel of her body. She came into view once more in lier underw'ear. 
Her body w’as still tanned from the summer and looked darker yet 
against the pure white underwear. He had an impulse now to take 
her violently in a great, cleansing action, but at this point she had 
made believe she was conscious of him for the first time and had 
half-closed her door. '1 he deception poisoned him. He slammed the 
bathroom door in rejoly. 

The pattern of his day’s activities had not changed very much. He 
was still caught in the need to daydream of wealth. He still altern- 
ated between vindictiveness and love. He accepted lilamc at ten 
o’clock and at eleven enumerated the points of self-justification. He 
grew tense in anticipation of a particularly important sales call and 
sometimes felt weak, as though he would faint, 'l liis would usually 
be about an hour before lunch. After a call at that time he would 
take a couple of tolserol and then try consciously to relax. He would 
park his car at some view of a woodland or sweeping field and sit 
there staring off. What can happen, really? he would ask, and tlien 
he would succeed in casting off his nervousness and would go the 
rest of the day driving slow^ly between calls, listening to the car 
radio, remembering long-ago incidents in his life. At two or three 
o’clock he would take two more tolserol and the afternoon would 
pass quietly. He would smile tolerantly at other drivers in the snarled 
traffic of some city. 

He was occasionally disturbed aljout tfie tolserol. It was sup- 
posed not to be habit forming and not to have any ill effects on any 
of the vital organs and he had no craving for it, but he had begun 
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to depend on it as he Jiad depended on the bottle. One morning 
he had forgotten to taj^e some tablets with him and he had gone 
through the morning witli a nngging fear that some crisis would 
arise. In the early afterlioon 1 e had grown more apprehensive and 
as a safeguard had bought a half-pint of whisky which he still had 
unopened. 'I’lien he had been worried about where to hide it, for he 
knew that his wife would keep searching the car and even if it 
weren’t opened, she would think he had been drinking. He had 
found a ne.v hiding place, in an air vent near the heater. He 
realized vaguely thut the tolserol, while relieving tension, was pre- 
venting him from »king a final brciik from his former self-induced 
need for relief. On Friday afternoon, Saturday, and Sunday he 
did not take any because there was no need in view of the leisure 
time away from work. 

“I’m going next door to visit,” Anne suddenly said. “If you go 
out I want a bottle of wine.” 

“I’ll get it after supper,” he answered. 

Yes, the wine. The next step towards undressing and getting into 
bed. 

During time-outs, wlide the game he was watching on the tele- 
vision was in progress, Ralph jumped u[) and set the kitchen table 
for supper. It was the price for wasting several hours. He repeatedly 
told himself that he shoul.! not help out with housework but the 
guilt of idleness had become too deeply ingrained and needed 
some act to case it. He knew his wife would consider his getting the 
supper as a desire for reconciliation. Though she had long ago 
ccas’ed to think of his helping out as a voluntary act of kindness and 
concern, in this instance it would suit her mounting desire to place 
such an iiitcrpretalion on his act. Ralph was aware of this, de- 
spite his cynicism he could not restrain himself and he began to 
anticipate the evening with some excitement. 

Once during the game he got up suddenly and w^ent to the desk 
with the absurd hope that his wife might have changed the bank 
account back. He found her bankbook. It was uncancelled. !fter 
bankbook, he thought. Her children. Her husband. A sharp bitter- 
ness seized him. He rememh'^red the half-pint out in his car. All her 
actions and decisions now were based ostensibly on thought for the 
children. He had a sudden clear vision of what was happening. You 
can’t use your concern for one person as a basis for condemnation 
of another, he protested. She was covering her need to destroy him 
by intensi^ing her love for the girls. Ihe thought that really dis- 
mayed him was that he deserved what was happening because he 
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had allowed his kindness to degenerate intOrServitude. The half-pint 
again intruded itself, lo hell with it! If i\ kills me I won’t drink. 
She’d love that, though not tonight particularly. lie went out to 
the kitchen and swallowed two tolscrol, placing a faith in them far 
exceeding their medicinal value. 

Seated again before the football game he tried to compose himself 
but he kept forgetting the down and even, in the restricted view, the 
position of the ball on the field, lie lay back on the couch and 
closed his eyes and then he had a thought that was almost like a 
revelation, lie began to sketch out a course of action. Tonight he 
would follow the path of renewed relations and tomorrow in the 
freshness of the truce he would ask Anne to go to a meeting with 
him. Martin and Abbie were picking him up to go to a meeting in 
Marblehead and he had heard that quite a number of husbands 
and wives attended the Sunday-night meeting there. If she would 
go to a meeting perhaps she would become convinced that his 
efforts were sincere and laudable and that she should offer her 
help in small ways. 

The children came in before the football game was over. They 
went laughing and pushing into the sun porch to listen to their 
record player and talk excitedly about some small intrigue. The 
game ended and he jn ejjjared supper. He asked Shirley to telephone 
next door to tell her mother. 

When his wife came into the kitchen through the back door, 
Ralph saw immediately tliat she had had several drinks. She was 
flushed and laughing and looked much piettier tluin she normally 
did. He felt no ill will that she was able to drink and he was not. 
lie was often the victim of self-])ity, rarely of envy. She sat down at 
the table and began eating rapidly and talking to the girls. They all 
put their knives at once into the mustard jar and laughed, and even 
Ralph joined in. J5ut he was conscious of that unity that bound the 
two girls and their mother into an entity that excluded him. He sat 
at the table with almost the privilege and sufferance granted a 
guest. But now Anne began using the children as stepping stones 
towards the accomplishment of her desire. 

“Would you like to go for a ride after su[)per ?” she asked them. 
She turned to Raljdi. “If you’re going to get a bottle of wine we 
might as well go along and stop for some ice cream.” She could 
not stop herself fiom throwing a barb. “We might as well get some 
use from the car.” 

Somehow he. did not like entering the liquor store fa^ the wine. 
It was as if the clerk knew that he had not been drinking and 
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thought he was now about to start in again. How many times had 
he gone in for a bottlci of wine for his wife and had bought a half- 
pint of whisky which he had hidden in his hip pocket before this 
very clerk ? 

“I haven’t seen you around,” the clerk said. 

“No,” he aaswcred. 

“Anything else?” the clerk asked. 

“No.” 

He wondered how long you had to be sober before these small 
irritating exjxiricnces disappeared. Perhaps never. Perhaps sobriety 
carried its stigmas, too. His wife opened the bottle, as he drove 
along, and took a drink from it. It was not true that everyone who 
drank from a bottle was an alcoholic. She would not want an ice 
cream cone. But again she might. He had once seen her drink beer 
and cat chocolates at the same time. Gof^d Christ! it wasn’t human. 

“It’s warm and pleasant out,” Anne said. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“We want to be home in time for the start of the Jackie Gleason 
show,” Ellen said. “We can stay up till ten o’clock.” 

“Half-past nine,” Anne said. 

“You said ten at lunch.” 

“I’ve changed iny mind.” 

The pattern, the pattern, he thought. She had taken Shirley in 
front and sat in the middle so that her thigh w^as against his. But 
he knew that at a certain point in the evening’s charades, he would 
forget the artificiality and in his desire accept the rules as valid. 

On rc.iching home Anne insisted that the girls get in their 
pyjamas before sitting down to television so that they could get 
directly in l)ed afterward. She poured a glass of wine and followed 
Shirley and Ellen upstairs. 

Ralph remembered the past; now, while she had liquor on her 
breath and couldn’t smell his, would be a wonderful opportunity 
for a few drinks. 

The point about the pyjamas did not escape him. It was certain 
that Anne would come down in hers and that she would be chang- 
ing now, perhaps timing herself for the sound of his footsteps. He 
rose reluctantly and went up the stairs. As he reached the upper 
hall she was standing just wathin her room and had raised her 
white slip above her head. Her face was hidden in its folds and 
her w^holc nakedness stood there beneath the cloud of white nylon 
that was .digitated by her struggle. He stood still, staring. She lifted 
the slip away and tossed her head to settle her hair and then with 
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an expression of pleased alarm quickly hold the slip before her 
breasts and seized it between her thighs. Sl^e gave an unconscious 
little wiggle of anticipation and smiled in a coy fashion. He walked 
directly to her and put his arms around her. 

“Oh, no,” she said, pushing him back against his hands. “Not 
after the way you’ve acted.” 

A weariness descended on him. He did not know if he had the 
will to continue the game. She was laying down the rules; he should 
feel repentant, she would have to be coerced, if he was good she 
might eventually relliKiuish. In the nieantiinc she would display the 
reward of his capitulation. She struggled against his grasp more 
fiercely. 

“The children,” she warned. 

He slapped her on the buttocks, somewhere between play and 
punishment, and left the room abruptly. 

In the living-room the opening fanfare of the CIleason programme 
was taking place. One model after another walked into the camera 
so that their faces loomed larger and larger in a ghastly devouring 
beauty in which intimacy was scaled out of existence. It was the 
magazine page come alive in a frightful, Frankenstein manner. 
Good Christ, he thought, if one of them opens her mouth the viewer 
will disappear down her gullet. He retreated and went out the front 
door and sat in the darkness on the steps. 'I'hc street was quietly and 
discreetly illuminated. 'Flic stars were out, and the moon. Between 
the separated lamps the mellower light ran softly along the road 
and overflowed on to tlie lawns. A long-ago loneliness sat with him 
enchantingly. The girls. When they grow up will they remember 
such moments and wonder wliy they are gone? And who knows? 
Who knows ? his mind eclioed. 

He sat there for half an hour and then an accumulated chill 
drove him back to the living-room. As he stepped in his wife peered 
sharply at him and Shirley and Ellen looked up from where they 
were sitting on the floor. He read their suspicions. Often he had 
stepped outside supposedly for a breath of air but re.dly to sneak 
rapidly to his car for a drink or to carry in a bottle he had had no 
opportunity to get previously. In the suburbs even the simple act 
of stepping outdoors in ll\e night had l)Ccomc something unusual 
and significant. Even if he had not been an alcoholic everyone 
would have been vaguely disturbed. 

“What have you been doing?” Anne asked. 

“Nothing. Sitting on the steps.” 

“Why?” 
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“In the name of goqd Jesus,” he burst out. “Does there have to 
be a reason for looking at the night or breathing fresh air?” 

“What are you so mad about now?” she asked. 

She was curled UJ^ on the divan with a glass of wine within reach 
on the coffee table. lie did not answer ljut went into the kitchen to 
make some coffee. 

'rhe front door bell rang and his wife called, “Will you see who 
that is?” 

He heard her retreating upstairs. By the time he reached the 
living-room, Shirley had opened the front door. It was Martin. 

“I was just on my way by and thought Td stop in a moment to 
say hello,” he said. 

“Gome on in.” 

Ralph introduced his children, who grinned and stared up at 
Martin quizzically, 'i’hcy looked from their father to the stranger 
while the conversation continued losing interest in the television. 
Anne returned wearing a dressing-gown over her pyjamas. She was 
ratlier flustered and she twisted and turned a bit as though shaking 
her femininity into place l)eforc resuming her seat on the divan. 

“Martin was at the hospital with me,” Ralph mentioned. 

“Well,” Anne said complacently. She looked at Martin, then 
down, then up again (|uickly, startled, as though she might have 
recognized him and the recognition threatened her. 

“Do you live in Deering?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Martin said. “I’ve been here for ten years or more.” 

“IVc never seen you around in die supermarkets or anywhere.” 

“Clod h.is been good to me,” Martin said. “I have been spared the 
supcrmark(‘t and the dime store. I just dropped in to make sure that 
Ral|)h would be going to the Marlilehead nu'eting tomorrow night.” 

“You didn’t say anything about going out tomorrow night,” Anne 
accused, turning to liim. 

How could he, in front of Martin, remark that he couldn’t have 
spoken of it because they hadn't even been speaking to each other? 
He wondered if Anne was simply obtuse. But no, she seemed to have 
an instinct for creating small sinuous situations in which he 
appeared at fault. Even her pleasant, happy moments were filled with 
tiny condemnations and accusations, envious remarks made in a laugh- 
ing tone, avarice not ijuite concealed by her expressed admiration. 

“It slipped my mind,” he said, accepting a surface blame. 

“Why don’t you come with us?” Martin asked. “It’s a fairly 
large meeting with many liusbands and wives.” 

“I don’t know,” Anne said uncertainly. 
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It struck Ralph how little he was contril^iiting either to the con- 
versation or the course of events. His plan fo ask Anne to go to the 
meeting was forestalled. It was as if his personality was neutral. 
He could not bring hunself to urge her in front of Martin. With a 
small feeling of spite he ofTcred Martin a cup of coffee, knowing 
that Anne did not want to prolong the visit. 

“No thanks/’ Martin said. “I have to leave. If you di'eido to go 
just come along,” he said to Anne. “I'herc will lx? rcx)in in the ear.” 

Ralph stepped outside with Martin and closed the front door. 

“How is it going?” Martin asked. 

“Well, Fni staying sober.” 

“Have you thought any aliout that fourth step?” 

“I haven’t thought about any of the steps,” Ralph said. “IVc just 
thought about staying sober and trying to be happy about it. But 
happy? There’s so many things besides the booze.” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “Particularly love and sex that get all fouled 
up with booze. I’ll see you tomorrow night. You know, if you ever 
get filled with self-loathing it’s nice to remember there are thou- 
sands who have committed the very same acts you have. No new 
sin has been invented in all of recorded lime. To have a new sin you 
would have to have a new man. What an idiotic idea! Even the 
Communists couldn’t do it.” 

Martin walked away a few steps and turned. 

“Don’t take an absolute position, Ralph,” lie said. “It’s only a 
matter of degree. Struggle towards a lesser degree of what you dis- 
like in your self,” 

When Ralph stepped back inside he resumed his seat silently. He 
had sensed a deep happiness in Martin. What had caused it? His 
divorce? Just staying sober? Martin, wJio had been as tortured as 
any of them, but more voluljle. 

“Well,” Anne said, “what was all that about?” 

“What?” 

“What were you talking about out there?” 

Was there no moment that should not be accounted for? 

“Booze,” he said loudly, 

Shirley and Ellen gave him cjuick, \measy glances. 

“That’s all?” Anne asked. She had refilled her glass of wine and 
looked at him with a half-flushed smile of anticipation. 

“He wondered if you might come.” 

“Really? He’s nice-looking, isn’t he?” 

God, she can’t be trying to arouse jealousy, he thought incredu- 
lously. 
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“Well, I might go,” jhc said. “Yes, I really might.” 

I must make an cfFoi^t. 

“I think you ought to. You hear lx)th sides of the things some- 
times.” 

“Yes, what al)out me, my side? All those men calling and coming 
around to help you. How about me? Who comes to help me? Get 
m(' .iiu)lhcr glass of wine, will you 

He ro e and look Ikt glass to die kitchen. The bottle, on the 
counter, is almost half-empty. She would have resented anyone 
olfeiing her help, even though she was jealous of the attention he 
received from Martin and lorn and Dick. She did not believe she 
needed any help. It was the ^amc old story. She just couldn’t stand 
for even a bit ol him to e^^cape her. ife lieard lier speaking sharply 
to tlie girls, telling them to go to bed. 7 hey came into the kitchen 
to kiss him good night. He was haj:)py suddenly that his breath was 
unladen and that he did not have to kiss their foreheads as he had 
often (h'ne in the past. 

“ I'cil you what,’’ he said. “Wake me up early and I’ll come down 
and cook a special breakfast for you.” 

“Okay, Dad,” they said. 

He wrestled them around a little, tickled them both, and chased 
th(*m Indlway up the stairs, 'riieii he carried the glass of wine into 
the living-room. 

Anne had removed her dressing-genvn and was lying back. She 
reached up her hand for the glass and said “I'hank you.” He could 
see the dark circles of lier ni[)ples through the partially transparent 
nyfon (^f her ])yj«inia'^. d he p\ jamas were white. of her legs was 
flexed at the knee and .she let it fall to the side. She looked from 
him to the tclevisi(»n screen as though unaw\irc of her appearance 
and his scrutiny. 

Ralph was instantly aroused. His objective reflections vanished. 
He lit a cigarette for himself and for his wife, a voluntary gesture 
of acknow'ledgement that In was ready to participate. He seated 
himself on the low^'r end of the divan at his wife’s feet. 

“I told the girls 1 would cook breakfast if you want to sleep late 
in the morning,” he said. 

“d'urn out the light, will you?” she asked. 

It took him a half-lumr to get her unclothed. In the face of 
planned surrender she fought a rear-guard action to avoid com- 
plete di.sorder, allow ing the advance of a hand, repelling the .spear- 
head, usi^g the camouflage of reluctant actpiicscence. Ralph be- 
came absorbed in the contest. The voices from the television were 
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sounds of distant engagements focusing his epdcavours and his mind 
on the periphery of passion. 

At the end of the half-hour, delaying l)ut receptive, Anne found 
it necessary to squirm loose, and retreated td the stairs. Ralph raised 
hi« eyebrows wordlessly and stood u]) to turn off the television. 

When Ra]])h came int(^ the bedroom, Anne was already under the 
covers. She closed her eyes as he looked at her and did not open 
them until he was in bed beside her. The she reached up and 
snapped out the bed lamp so that the room was in darkness. 

When it was all over, he kissed her gently on the forehead and 
moved from under the covers. 

“Good night, Anne,” he said. “You can sleep late tomorrow.” 

She did not answer. He heard her burrowing in the bed and knew 
that she would fall soundly asleep. In his room he sat on the edge 
of the bed, staring out the window at a street lamp and smoking 
while his blood cooled and his pulse slowed down. 

When he .awoke the sun was in his room. He opened his eyes with 
happiness, being calm and rested. Had he dreamed that he should 
be so happy? He could not rememljcr. He yawned loudly. Im- 
mediately there was a wild trampling of feet, his door Imrst opcui, 
and his daughters flung themselves upon him with cries and squeals 
of delighted alarm. 

“Hey, hey!” he cried, protecting himself and then seizing them 
both as they struggled. 

“It was a race!” Shirley gasped. “Don't tickle, Dad, don’t tickle! 
Who got here first after you made a noise was the race.” 

“I won, I won,” Ellen claimed. 

“It was a tie.” he judged. “You almost splintered my splincter.” 

They giggled and laughed and he put an arm around each. 

“How is your splincter now?” Shirley asked. 

“Have I got a splincter, Dad?'’ Ellen asked. “Let us under the 
covers.” 

“It’s a muscle, I think,” he said. “Well, what will we have for 
breakfast? Have you girls discussed the menu?” 

“Cheese omelet,” Shirley said. 

“Put onions in it, Dad,” said Ellen. “Make some nice fried pota- 
toes.” 

“Some tomato juice, too? Who sets the table?” 

“That’s what the race was for.” 

“Shirley sets the silver, Ellen the china.” 

“The good silver, Dad ?” 

“Oh, sure, and the china from the set. Everything just so.” 
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“Big deal this morning!’* Ellen exclaimed. “Napkins, too?” 

“Like the Astor, kid,4ike the Astor,” he said. “Now off me!” he 
cried, rolling first one, then the other, off on to the floor. I'hey flung 
thcni''elvcs hack on him find finally he carried them, one under each 
arm, out of the room and d(jwn the stairs. 

'1 li(‘y likcxi the escape Jnjin Wheaties and Ralston, the bland, fast 
breakfast before school. Now they vied with each other to put small 
elegant touches on the table, a little vase with a paj^er rose, a table- 
cloth over the formica- topjjcd table. When everything was cooked 
they made Ralph sit down and acted as waitresses, calling him sir, 
'ind asking if the coflee suited him, serving him first and then sitting 
down and gol)bling their own food. Remembering the mornings 
when even the smell of food would set him retching with dry heaves, 
when the children ate in depressed silence, Ralph was deeply grate- 
ful and happy. How good it is to be sobci, he thought. Just simply 
to l)e sober. 

After breakfast they played anagrams on the living-room rug, 
arguing about tijne limits and the number of words that would win. 

In the midst of this Anne appeared. 

“What are you doing?” slie asked. “Don’t get everything upset. 
I vacuumed that rug yesterday.” 

'I'hcy all straightened up in mock silent goodness. 

“What a mess that kitchen is. 'Hiings get broken easy enough 
without using the good set of dishes for breakfast. Everything 
greasy on the stove.” 

“I’ll clean it up after,” Ralph said, rising from the floor. 

“Aren't you going to finish the game. Dad?” 

“Tin going for tlie Sunday pa])er.” 

“You girls get dic'^^ed,” Anne said. 

He went out the front door, llic day dimmed, the prospect 
darkened. 


XXIII 


CoLi.iccE had taiitrlit tlic manager nothing new, David thought. It 
was the same old trick any red-nose alcoholic liartender would think 
of, filling t^l the bottles with cheap whisky, except for several of the 
very best brands that might be ordered straight by a discerning 
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drinker, getting the kickback from a croojecd salesman who billed 
him for good whisky, knocking down on tltc register by making out 
slips for low-priced drinks after the customer had paid the high 
price. The new manager was giving him^ten dollars cash a week 
above his recorded pay for his sliare of the chiseling. Whenever he 
took the ten dollars he pounded one fist into his ])alm to still his 
uneasiness. He did not like participation in irregularities initiated 
by someone else. He himself would have been more subtle and 
careful in adjusting the inequity of his pay. He was very afraid at 
times. The broken probation loomed threateningly. 

Except for Helen he did not want anyone to know what he was 
doing. He felt impelled to keep his life a secret, so he a/oided all 
exchanges of intimacies with anyone who might talk at the bar. 
If a man mentioned T^ynn or Boston he kept his knowledge of these 
cities to himself. Because he was pleasant and appeared intelligent 
his contrasting small fund of expressed facts was flattering to the 
customers, who could credit themselves with a sagacity they 
hardly possessed. He was considered an excellent bartender, even by 
the womcTi. They admired his helpless blue eyes and curly black 
hair and thought the cynical twist of his mouth was just a defence 
for shyness. 

The days of sobriety grew. Sometimes he would think of them 
as a prisoner might think of his sentence. Two weeks, he would 
think. A month now. But unlike the prisoner he had no anticipa- 
tion of release. Any pride or contentment he might have felt had 
a wry quality* and was squeezed from him as a derogatory admis- 
sion. 

At Helen’s suggestion they had purchased a new car. The pay- 
ments were high so that they were always broke, Helen made a 
file of their unpaid bills and began methodically to make small 
payments. What was amazing was the type of bills they owed. 
Twenty dollars for flowers to a shop in Lynn. Ten dollars for a 
ring to a chain jewellery store. Who had the ring? Twenty-five dol- 
lars for a clock radio they no longer had. Had they pawned it? 
They had no ticket. In view of these initaling debts it might liave 
seemed astounding that they considered a new car, but Helen felt 
David needed something to correct his aimlessness. He loved the 
car. When he finished work at one in the morning he picked up 
Helen, or she would be waiting in the cocktail lounge, and they 
would ride through the night listening to the radio. They would get 
back to the trailer at dawn. David would sleep till noon. • 

Helen had had an interview with her lawyer that had been dis- 
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couraging. He could ru l present a very stong case with her living 
in a trailer, he said. iMartlierinore, their stay at Greenleaf Hill was 
bound to come out under questioning. He advised a year’s con- 
tinuous sobriety wliile Itc blocked her mother’s moves to get perma- 
nent custody. Her mother, Helen discovered, had enrolled Douglas 
at a parochial school, so even the religious argument was valueless. 
It all seemed so lacking in reason. Her mother had run around 
and had been divorced and still got drunk once in a while. Helen 
could not sense the relative degrees of respectability and was in- 
clined to place the occasional and the chronic sinner in the same 
category. 

1 heir defences were permanently shattered, she thought at times. 
Only a complete hiding could allow them to start new. So she 
acquired David’s furtiveness and lied adroitly. Her son, she said, 
was in a private school in the South. She pretended it was David’s 
child. She never mentioned having been previously married. Her 
conversations with other people became filled with sudden laughter 
and changes as ^hc avoided (questions. T he person to whom she was 
talking became indefinably uneasy and slightly bewildered. In con- 
sequence, everyone said she was lively and amusing but no one 
became her friend Unstable, some of them said. 

It was the same with David in the bar. Everyone liked him, no 
one invited him anywhere. Towards each other tliey were very tender 
and sentimental, protecting each other from the world. They bought 
each other small amusing j^rcsents and in bed they petted each 
other constantly. 

CJnly to Ralph and Martin did they speak with honesty. Ralph 
came on Thursdavs at noon. Helen had a lunch ready. They would 
look at the calendar and one would say, “Well, what do you know? 
A month now since Greenleaf.” Then they would rise and shake 
hands ceremoniously. David and Helen asked after Evelyn and 
Abbie whom Ralph saw at meetings. 

“Don’t you go to meetings Ralph asked. 

“Nah,” Helen said. “Where?” 

“Why don't you go here?” 

“I work here,” David said. “You have to answer too many ques- 
tions. rd just as soon these yokels didn’t know anything about me.” 

Ralph, who felt that he had to attend meetings to keep his con- 
dition in his mind, merelv shook his head doubtfully. 

“What?” Helen said. “We sec )ou and Martin. That’s enough. 
We have egir own little meeting.” 

On T hursday one week David, wdio had been called down to the 
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motel in the morning, burst back into the trailer just after Ralph 
had arrived. 

“Holy suffering Christ!” he shouted. “Do you know what he 
wanted me for, do you know?” 

“A raise in pay?” Helen asked. 

“Don’t clown it now\ To be measured for uniform shirts! A bar- 
tender with a uniform, good Christ! The shirts arc to be pink with 
a charcoal trim and my name embroidered on them. He wanted 
to know' did I want David or Davey on the shirts. Me and the 
waitress in pink and charcoal!” 

Ralph and Helen laughed but David w^as really disturbed. The 
picture he had of liimself as a quiet, manly, reserved bartender was 
outraged. How could you have any weight or dignity in a pink 
shirt that was trimmed around the collar and cuffs like some broad- 
assed secretary’s shirt? 

Being in proximity to boo7e did not l)other him. He w'as not 
tempted to drink. A single bottle might have [)ioven more alluring 
than a loaded shelf. Beneath the bar he kept a small bottle of vita- 
min B compound and thrc'e or four times a day he would take 
a small swig from it. He imagined it helped him. Actually, he 
needed some definite act to estaldish his will and the vitamin B 
served this purpose harmlessly. In the kitchen serving the main 
dining-room there was a con'^iderable turnover in help because of 
the low wages, and like many such places it became a haven for 
alcoholics who could not find employment elsewhere. I'hough none 
of them kiKW of David’s trouble they sought him out with an un- 
erring instinct. He protected tliem as much as he could Imt he knew 
it was dangerous to help them out with diinks from the bar. In- 
stead he loaned them money so they could buy a bottle of their own. 
Only when one of them shook uncontrollably did he pour out a big 
hooker and sneak it to him. He felt kind and fatherly towards them. 
At the drunken non-alcoholic in the bar he looked with amused 
tolerance and sometimes with pity. Keep it up, keep it up, he would 
murmur to himself, you’ll get trapped. 

But in bed, when Helen fell asleep before him, he would lie 
awake with a fear that was growing larger and larger within him, 
the knowledge that he had no trade or profession or any way of 
ever establishing himself and Helen. The thought of remaining a bar- 
tender over the years was abhorent. 

Then, too, he saw the causes of his situation not as a basis for a 
corrective understanding but as a defence for his indirection. His 
mother had hung herself, an alcoholic. He had found the grotes- 
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quely hanging body. Was it not natural then that his lonely horror 
should turn to self-pity^ and sclf-indulgcnce? But the real wound 
of his mother’s death lay deeper than this recognition of surface 
results. It came in the •nameless shaking emptiness of spirit that 
haunted him at odd moments, while at work, sometimes even in 
Helen’s arms, once at the sight of a certain woman’s face in the 
lounge, or arising from his dreams, where the illogical sequence and 
the irrational emotion secMiied to foreshadow an insanity that might 
spill over into his waking hours. 

Repeatedly he had a coiiiinon alcoholic dream, of wanting a drink 
desperately and of having the drink forever just beyond reach. He 
never mentioned this dr(‘ain (he would have discovered that both 
Ralph and Martin had had it often) but chose rather to sec in it an 
indication that his alcoholism liad a deeper and more fateful aspect. 
Or if he had been attending meetings he w'ould have been con- 
stantly aware that there are no uniejuc phases of alcoholism, that 
there are a^^.tl>s a number of people who have had the same or 
simil.tr experiences. 

Towards Martin he gradually developed a deep affection such as 
he had never had for any man. Sometimes he stared at him with 
a look of naked ad* ration, with his crooked lips in a tender smile 
that erased the cynical look. He would recite the list of small crises 
that had taken j)lace in the motel and shrug them away, pretend- 
ing and then convincing hiiii'^clf that he was indifferent to them. 
He could sec that Martin enjoxed Helen's wit and he would watch 
them both with a ([uict love and a longing to be able to perform 
some great act that would bind the three of them tc.. . »hcr in hap- 
piness for all time. He felt sheltered beside Martin’s height when 
he stood up and he could not help touching him some way. 

“Davey, why don't >ou go to-a few meetings?” Martin asked. 

“Maybe T will. Masbe after I’m sober a little longer. Oh, what the 
hell, this is enough, isn’t it? Coming down to visit you. You give 
me all I need.” 

“You’re wrong, D.-vey,” Martin said. “I can’t follow the day*by 
day turnings of your tensions and thoughts any more than you 
could for me. But at a meeting you might find three or four small 
points of worry that would be resolved and that would otherwise 
keep gnawing you.” 

“Nothing’s gnawing at me.” 

“Nothing, Havey?” 

“The pr^)ation haunts me at times.” 

Martin was silent for a time. 
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“Are you sure it’s the probation, Davcy^? It doesn’t strike me as 
that critical. The chance of its coming up seems slight. Are you 
sure you're not using it as a focal point for some deeper, unrecog- 
nized fear. It’s hard to peel off the dead skin of accumulated 
thought. That’s why meetings arc good, Davey. I'hose small con- 
tacts provide points of new recognition.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, \Iartin,” he said. “I’ve had it. Like 
you said at the hospital, it has nothing new to offer me but death.” 

“Don't get yourself overtired, Davey. Don’t let the job bother you. 
Eat well. 'I'akc time to eat. Get outside yourself.” 

“Okay, kid,” David said, grinning at him and pushing his chest 
gently. 

Martin looked so strong, so kind, lie knew so ir.iich. But he 
wasn’t a psalm-singer. I can always come to him, David thought. 
What do I need all those other bastards for? What do they mean to 
me? What do I mean to them? Only Helen and Martin, the rest 
can go to hell. He drove away furiously in the first dead shadows of 
dawn. 

He worked behind the bar from two o'clock till four, then he had 
two hours oft' and worked from six to one. On an afternoon in 
early November the manager came in with an inspector from the 
state liquor commission. As soon as he was introduci'd David began 
to tremble within. Ilis first thought was that the inspector had 
come to examine the contents of the bottles on the shelves. The 
manager engaged the inspector in conversaticui about the bar's 
furnishings. David's mind rapidlv calculated probable questions, 
answ^ers, developments, and flight. It would he foolish to face 
charges with the broken probation on record. But the inspector 
presented an unexpected threat when he disclosed the reason for 
his visit. 

“Have you ever been arrested for anything?” he asked, looking 
sharply at David. 

“Arrested?” David repeated with a look of innocent bewilder- 
ment. “I was pulled in for speeding once.” 

The inspector smiled. “No, I mean for a felony. Where’s your 
home town?” 

Before he could fathom the reason for the (jucstion, David had 
answered, “Lynn.” 

“Well, there’s a new regulation in effect for bartenders in the 
state. You’ll have to provide a certificate from the police depart- 
ment of your home town that you’ve never been arrerted for any 
felony. Send it in to the liquor commission within a week.” 
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“Oh. All right,” David said, turning away to wipe some glasses. 

His first reaction when the inspector left was to run immediately. 
He swallowed some vitamin B compound, lit a cigarette, and real- 
ized his jaw was shaking. Now it starts, now it starts, he thought 
portentously. It was the curtain going up, the inevitable being 
established. He looked at his watch. It was half-past three, a half- 
hour to go. For a moment he thought of taking a drink. I'here was 
no one in the bar or lounge. An air of neglect and abandonment 
hung over the room. A stray wisp of smoke from the inspector’s 
cigar lingered wraithlike, searching above the deserted tables. He 
knew he would drink if he tried to last out the half-hour. He was 
dry-drunk and mind-sick now. He came out from behind the bar 
and looked across the corridor to the lobby. The inspector had 
gone, the manager was alone. 

“There aren’t any customers,” he said. “I’d like to go home 
early. I don’t feel so hot.” 

“What’s the matter?” the manager said. 

“My stomach. I heaved twice and still feel sick, chilled. Maybe 
you’d better call in the substitute for tonight. If I’m this way I 
won’t be much good.” 

“You look pale. Okay, I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

David burst into the trailer and fell slack into a chair. 

“You’re home early,” Helen called from the rear. “What’s the 
matter, Davey ?” she asked with alarm as she came into the tiny 
sitting-room and saw him. “Did you drink?” 

“No,” he said. “I guess we’re done. We’ll have to beat it.” 

‘Tieat it?” 

“Pack up and run.” 

“Oh, quiet down, Davey,” she said. “Stop playing it up, what- 
ever it is. Here, have some con’ee. Now tell me what happened.” 

“You’ve got a week, then,” she said, after he had described the 
inspector’s visit. “All right. Take tonight olF. Here, I saved two 
phonos from the hospital. Now let’s get dressed and go out and 
cat and then we’ll take a ride down to Martin’s. He’ll see this thing 
from the outside. In the meantime, forget about it.” 

In the car the aggravating .sense of urgency returned to him. 
Within a short distance he had gotten up a speed of sixty-five miles 
an hour. But the phenobarbital began to affect him and he yawned, 
took one hand from the wheel to rub it over his face, and relaxed 
the foot which had been straining clawlike at the accelerator pedal. 
The spccdl dropped to forty-five. He turned on the radio, opened a 
window, increased the speed once more, pulled out to pass a truck, 
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decided not to, and let the car slow down to forty, at which speed he 
continued in a weary resignation to the conciition of his reflexes and 
torpid mind and the separated traflic. 

Martin was home, lie and Abbie had ju'st finished eating in the 
kitchen. Abbie wore an apron. Even so he could not help noticing 
her shape. Not only had her face changed l)ut her body seemed to 
have acquired new dimensions and rhythms. She was pulled tighter 
together somehow, like those ads. She moved about the kitchen 
without a waste step and seemed to pick up things before touching 
them as though her hands w^re magnetized. She and Helen em- 
braced. 

“I’m in a jam,” David said to Martin. 

“Okay, Davey,” he said. “Here, take a cup of coffee and we’ll go 
in the other room. You’re shaking, Davey. When you first came in 
I thought you had been drinking. Yon'ro not, so you don’t have to 
get out of that one. Now this other thing, what is it?” 

“Oh, this inspector from the liquor commission came in and I 
have to produce a certificate that I’ve never been arrested for a 
felony. I guess I’m all through with my job.” 

Martin looked at him without speaking for a moment. 

“I’ve worked in a government office for twenty years, Davey,” he 
said. “Where it is a matter of producing a piece of paper with 
writing on it, there’s always a way. I’ve juggled property records, 
personnel files, and inspection reports many times. Not for crooked 
purposes but only to have records match or accenmts balance. Let’s 
examine this thing of yours. Do you have to sign such a statement 
personally?” ' 

“No. It has to come from the police department.” 

“What police department ?” 

“My home town.” 

“What address did you give when you took the job?” 

“Lynn.” 

“You were arrested in Boston, weren’t you? What address did 
you give at that time?” 

“I said I was from Worcester. Funny, I remember thinking that 
I didn’t want my father in Lynn to know anything about it. It might 
have appeared in the papers if news was short. I was afraid of his 
finding out.” 

“When were you put on probation?” 

“A little over two years ago. 'Fwo years ago last summer.” 

“I think you’re in a panic over nothing, Davey. Let ijie make a 
phone call. I know this alcoholic who was once a lieutenant of 
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police In Boston. He g6t bounced over booze and I helped him get 
a job in a government' warehouse. Want some more coffee?” 

Abbic and Helen came into the room while Martin was talking. 
They sat down and listefncd. 

“So the only place that would be notified is Worcester, then?” 
Martin asked. “I^ook, you must know someone in the Lynn police 
department. On some pretext call them up tomorrow just to make 
sure, will you? And then call me at my office? Be good, boy. I’ll 
see you around.” 

Inhere was no danger, then, David thought with a trace of dis- 
appointment. He wanted to be pu.;hed towards something, to have 
the choice made for him. Now he would return to his job with its 
vexations that he pretended to look at witli indifference. The climax 
hadn’t come off. He would have to suffer through another dreary 
scene. 

“Let’s go somewhere,” he said suddenly. 

“7'hcrc’s a meeting in Auburn if you’d like to go,” Martin sug- 
gested. 

“I couldn’t sit through a meeting,” he said. “Let’s take a ride in to 
Boston.” 

“You two go. I’ll stay and talk to Abbie,” Helen said. 

He drove to S« ollay Square through the dark chill evening, and 
parked the car. The neon lights whirled and danced. The drunks 
l)y now had made their touch, had earned a dollar washing dishes, 
or had fallen back on a can of sterno if they had failed to raise a 
bottle of wine. One or two wandered by, looking at them with 
narrow calculation. 

“I lived here,” David said. “It was my life, .1 (.se few blocks 
around. I know every doorway, all the rotten smells of fried food 
and the stink of piss. It seemed like it was always night, or if it was 
day it was cloudy and raining.” 

“Don’t go back to it, Davey,” Martin said. “Unless you really 
liked it, unless despite all the shakes and heaves and delirium you 
really wanted it more than anything else. Because it was siifiple, 
you know, Davey Everything reduced to one necessity. And for 
that shedding of all restraining knowledge and all obligation, a 
little suffering as the price. The price is always there. Don’t come 
looking at it, Davey. You may find yourself with a sweet sick long- 
ing to return.” 

“How long have we been sober now?” 

“A littl <3 over two months.” 

“I never went that long before.” 
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“Three months is a had time, Davey. Three months, six months.” 

“Why? Why should it ho harder one Arne than another?” 

“Mayhe heeauso they seem like completed periods. Unconsciously 
we set cfoals. Ma\he it's a plnsical chant^i^ or a memory running 
down. And it isn't hecaiisc it’s harder, it's hccause it's easier. You 
can always fight an enemy; you get aml)ushed l)y iiuliirerence.” 

“I’m tired,” David said ahruptly. “I guess I’ll get Helen and go 
home,” he said. 

He began to whistle softly as rain came down and jagged light 
streaked the hlack polished pavements. He felt proud and safe 
and strong heliind the wheel of the new car, in the small, warm, 
dimly lighted interior. He would have liked to have driven all night. 
The song he whistled was “Beautiful Dreamer.” Martin was silent. 
The song lent a welcoming sadness to David's spirit. It was easy, 
he thought. You just ride along, that's all. You wait and you ride 
along. 'I'hc single gem of wisdom glistened as brightly as the pave- 
ments. 


XXIV 


When Ahhie came down into the kitchen, Marlin put his hands on 
her shoulders and kissed her forehead. She never made any re- 
sponse to this action of his. During the first few days at his hoi/sc it 
had olTcred her a slight insult hut then she had come to he comforted 
by this slight touch of his lips. It was a renewal of faith and at the 
same time she felt a humility and dependence from which she 
would have once recoiled hut which now predicated a hope that 
was steadily growing stronger. Not being given much to self- 
examination or definition these new emotions seeded themselves and 
begVin to root before she was aware that any change in her response 
was taking place. Her continuing sol^ricty thus struck her as some- 
what miraculous, and occasionally she would be conscious of the 
newness in her with a happiness that would pierce her and then fade 
away at a remembrance of her true condition or of the past. But 
she had surrendered and she confined her decisions to the small 
acts of living, dressing, washing, cooking, walking, eating. 

“How long have I been without a drink, Martin?” she^asked that 
morning as she began to prepare breakfast. 
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“Three weeks?” he sl^id. “Maybe a little more.” 

“I’ve never gone tha't long for five years,” she said. 

The sun came hri^(htly into the kitchen. Leaves lay in profusion 
on the lawn outside. When they left the air was chilled and invigor- 
ating. It had that quality of making one feel taller and stronger 
and yet considerably lighter, uncoiK|uerable in an ethereal way, as 
though the obstacle could be overcome merely by elevating oneself. 

“The sheer joy of being merely alive and sober!” Martin ex- 
claimed. 

“And not pregnant,” Abbic added ruefully. 

She glanced about uneasily and entered the garage quickly. 
Martin had put her bag in the car the evening before at her insis- 
tence. 

“Can you squee/e in, Abbic?” Martin asked. 

“Just call me Florence,” she said. “My name is Florence today.” 

She could not restrain a note of bitterness. 

“It will be over,” he said. “You’re strong, Abbie” 

“Stiong, " slif' said. 

“All alcoholic.s arc, I think. They go through physical and mental 
tortures that would kill ordinary people.” 

But it was not her physical condition about which she was 
primarily concerned now. It was the old stamped pattern of degra- 
dation, the sense of the inescapable reasserting itself so that the 
bright hope she had occasionally felt now seemed spurious. Even 
the day was false. It should have been damp and dirty. Yet she was 
depressed and disturlicd for more than herself at this moment. 

As they neared the hotel she said desperately, “I don’t want you 
mixed up in this. I can’t do it to you. It’s all right to treat it off- 
hand like a visit to a dentist, but it’s not, it’s not.” 

“No,” he agreed. “It’s not. I’m a little scared too, Abbie, in a 
different way.” 

“You’re not to come.” 

“It’s unbearable to think of you there alone all that time.” 

“There is nothing you can do.” 

“Here’s the money,” he said, handing her an envelope as he 
steered with on hand. 

“Park a block away from the hotel. I’ll carry my bag.” 

“No, the hell with that. I’ll drive you right to the door.” 

She was comforted by this action. It made her feel less furtive 
and soiled. The pavements were thronged with people hurrying to 
work in Jhe bright morning, men with topcoats and brief cases, 
girls chattering in pairs, long-legged boys cutting rapidly through 
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the stream as though using shadows for ^stepping stones. In the 
midst of all this, she thought: Me, I’m the^)nly one. I’hc fish. Of 
them all only me. If I get through this. There were tears in her 
eyes as Martin stopped the car. 

“Don’t,” he said, putting an arm about her shoulder. 

“It’s not the abortion,” she said. “It’s everything else. I can’t tell 
you.” 

“There’s no need, is there? Here, take this book. It will make 
you look casual, carrying it. You might be any woman, Abbic. If you 
feel like it, read a little.” 

“I might be any woman, but I’m not,” she said. 

In the hotel room she lay waiting. On the night table was the 
book Martin had given her and a wrist watch of his. Occasionally 
she rose up to look at the time, as she had once done tapering off 
a drunk. No sounds came from the street; the windows were closed; 
but ghostly footsteps passed in the carpeted hall. She waited each 
time for the footsteps to stop with a knock at the door or for the 
door to open without a knock, since she had left it unlocked as 
Helen had instructed. The waiting there in bed was a prolonged 
and fearful suspension. There was nothing to do, nothing to see but 
the anonymous walls and ceiling. I'he idea of a drink began to 
plague her. She had merely to pick up the phone and order a double 
whisky. What harm could it do ^ 

But suddenly she shook as though already rum-sick and she 
clutched the bed clothes tight under her chin. No! she protested. 
If the doctor smelled it lie would go away and she would be left 
still pregnant and started off on a drunk. I'herc was the four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in the envelope on the bureau. She could take 
it and disappear. Martin’s money. Martin’s watch that she looked 
at again. Martin’s book. 

She left the bed and raised the shades and the windows. Sun- 
light and the sharp fall air filled the room. From the high window 
she looked across a section of the city to the red brick homes ter- 
raemg Beacon Hill. Some arrangement of light and shadow made 
the brick glow like coals. Above the hill white clouds were piled 
motionlessly. She had an intense longing to escape to this bright 
entrancing world. The chill air struck her thinly clad body with a 
pleasant pain. How beautiful the day is, she thought, not thinking of 
this particular day but of day as opposed to night. She turned 
slowly and entered the bathroom with its white obscenity. 

She left the bathroom and pulled down the shades ag^in, return- 
ing to the twilight in which she had lived. In bed she trembled 
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now and then. I’m n<^ diseased anyway, she thought in an un- 
thinking defence. Oh ‘riod, I can’t die now. I wish Helen was 
here. ^ 

She remembered tlie money on the bureau with a precipitate 
sense of discovery. She could take fifty and tell the doctor she could 
raise only four hundred. But four hundred was too round a figure 
to reflect a ragged effort to raise the money. Four hundred and 
fifteen would be more convincing of honest failure. She went to the 
bureau and took the sheaf of bills from the envelope. There were 
forty-five tens. How had Martin gotten them? How had he been 
able to hide his complicity when he asked the teller for forty-five 
tens ? Or had he gathered them from various stores and restaurants? 
A moment's sympathy for his secretive act restrained her hands. But 
she needed security from apprehension, she needed a base on which 
to build decision. Slic would have to take either thirty or forty 
dollars. Or sixty. Yes, sixty. I'hat would be three hundred and 
ninety for the doctor. He w’ould take it. For only a half-hour’s work. 
The bastard, the butcher. When he had already taken the time to 
come to the hotel and she was lying there and there was the money? 
She put sixty dollars under the mattress and got into bed again. 

Now that she had the money safe, the money that represented 
what booze had once been and that might yet be diverted to that 
warm immunity, Abbic relaxed. As if she had already started to 
drink, her thought swung radically and she became more lenient in 
her judgment, now that escape was assured, now that she could 
cease from the toilsome effort towards virtue. Poor Martin had 
been trying, anyway. But he w^asn’t cagey enough. You can’t live by 
books and w^ords, by empty vision. Kissing her like that, on the 
forehead. Some day he w^ill kisS my mouth. If I am here. Some day 
it will be different. Fll go aw'ay and then come back, dressed 
differently, looking differently, from California or Canada, with new 
words and some kind of strength, something. And then it will be he 
who wants and I will helj) him. 

When she raised herself to look at the watch once mor^ she 
noticed the book Martin had given her to carry and she picked it 
up. It was called Fniit Gatherin<i. The author w'as Tagore. Who 
was Tagore? She propped herself against the headboard of the 
bed and, holding the book on her lap, she let it fall open where the 
cover of a match folder had been inserted. She began to read. 

“My night has passed on the bed of sorrow, and my eyes are 
tired. My^heavy heart is not yet ready to meet morning with its 
crowded joys. Draw a veil over this naked light, beckon aside from 
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me this glaring flash and dance of life, ijst the mantle of tender 
darkness cover me in its folds, and cover i^iy pain a while from the 
pressure of the world.” 

The pages of the book fluttered to rest in her loose grip. She 
looked down again. There, on the flyleaf was his name, his hand- 
writing, Martin Gray, and his address. Supposing something should 
happen? She swung her legs from the bed and sat there, tearing the 
flyleaf carefully and evenly from the book. Slowly she shredded it 
and then raised a shade and a window. She held out her hand and 
let the scraps blow out over the city. She returned to bed. I am 
unable, unable, she moaned to herself, without help. 

The doctor entered quietly and put on the latch before turning 
or speaking. He was young, in his early thirties, with a sharp dark 
face and glasses, balding at the sides of his flat oiled hair. His ex- 
pression was quite blank. He set his bag down, glanced at Abbie, 
and walked to the bureau where he picked up the envelope and 
counted the money. 

“It’s short,” he said. “You were supposed to have four hundred 
and fifty.” 

“It’s all I could raise,” Abbie said humbly. 

The doctor stared at her. 

“I could pay the rest later.” 

“Why are your eyes bloodshot? Have you been crying?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tears,” the doctor said. 

He moved to sit on the edge of the bed, raising his ophthalmo- 
scope to look into her eyes. He lowered it, clicking off the light. 
Silently he wrapped her arm to take her blood pressure. He listened 
to her heart and lungs and tested hel* reflexes. 

The doctor put some rubber gloves on the bureau. They were 
carefully wrapped in a white cloth. He entered the bathroom and 
washed for what seemed an interminable time. Abbie lay on her 
back with her head to one side, watching him. The bedcovers were 
folded over her stomach. When the doctor reached for his gloves 
she closed her eyes tightly. She heard his step. 

Her eyes, like insects that might have settled on her, fluttered 
open and she saw some kind of a clamp in his hands. Her whole 
body was covered with a mucilaginous sweat that was chilled in 
some places and burning in others. Her flesh had gone limp and 
pliable. She felt the outrage of his hands upon her as she closed 
her eyes again, rolled her head away, and obeyed his orders. 

The doctor remained silent and finished his work rapidly. He was 
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very precise in his increments. Evidently he had become quite 
efficient at abortions. * ? 

He went back into the bathroom and closed the door. She could 
hear him flush the toilc*t and begin washing once more. The sound 
of the running water increased the delirious climate. The room was 
unbcaral)ly hot. 

“Don’t get up and walk around,” the doctor said, opei.-ing the 
bathroom door. He was drying his hands on a hotel towel. “At 
suppertime have something sent up. Will anyone be here to visit 
you?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t drink any alcohol. In the morning don’t carry your bag. 
Take it easy for a week.” 

“I have two scconal. Is it all right to take them if I don’t sleep?” 

“Where are they?” 

The doctor took the seconals and put some pills on the night table. 
He gave her instructions for taking them, closed his bag, and put on 
his coat that he had draped over a chair. At the door he hesitated 
and glanced at Abbic. His face was as expressionless as when he had 
entered. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

The afternoon passed in a peaceful, unresolved time. Abbie dozed, 
awakened briefly, dozed again. Unfamiliar images appeared and 
disappeared in the fringes of her sleep. Each time she awoke it was 
with an increasing happiness that seemed without cause. It was 
more than just relief. It had a sense of fresh vitality to which she 
was' unaccustomed and she fell back asleep willinglv, knowing that 
it would not dissipate itself, a little like a child awakening too early 
on a holiday morning. 

The sound of the door opening and closing brought her fully 
awake finally. It was Martin. The concern on his face lingered even 
after he was aware of her recognHion of him. He frowned briefly 
as though puzzled and then smiled at her uncertainly. The happi- 
ness surged up strongly in her. Her face was illuminated, pale, trans- 
lucent, the ruddy stain of her wrongs drained. Her eyes were clear. 
Her lips smiled easily without the suggestion of the grimace that had 
marked her previous efforts to appear pleasant. 

“You’re not disturbed about my coming?” Martin asked. 

Abbic shook her head, continuing to smile and holding her gaze 
to his eyes. 

“Why afc you so happy?” he asked. 

She shrugged. “I don’t know.” 
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“Are you all right? Did the doctor come^^* 

“Yes. It’s over,” she said. “I just feel Martin. T don’t know 
why.” 

He sat down beside the bed and picked up her hand. 

“Don’t worry it, then,” he said. “Strange thing. One can work 
himself into a fit of despondency or anger or even, perhaps ecstasy, 
but I never heard of anyone working up a simple happiness. It’s 
grace and therefore inexplicable.” 

“I did something, Martin,” she said. “Reach under the mattress 
under my pillow.” 

His face fell into a grave anxiety. 

“No,” she protested at his look. “Not that.” 

His searching hand retrieved the money and he fanned the bills 
out. He grinned at her. 

“You have the instincts of a shrewd housewife,” he said. 

“No, Martin,” she answered. “It was just another bottle, a hole 
to crawl through. Now I don’t need it. Not now, anyway,” she said 
with a lingering superstition. 


XXV 


Of the six patients who had been together at Oreenleaf Hill, Eve- 
lyn Johnson w'as the least tempted to drink in the months follow- 
ing. She was just too healthy and happy after her initial adjust- 
ment. Except when actually attending A A meetings with Martin 
and Abbie, the thought of alcohol very rarely entered her mind. 
She had no deep-seated nervousness or intense craving such as 
attacks some older alcoholics. It was like an illness she had once 
had and from which she had completely recovered. The meetings to 
hei^ were more in the nature of social gatherings of people who 
simply shared a common interest, like veterans, say, or amateur 
radio operators, and if Martin had not called for her regularly she 
would have stopped going entirely. But she was exceptionally fond 
of Martin and Abbie. With them she was more relaxed than she 
had ever been with any other friends. 

She met Martin in Grover Cronin’s store in Waltham one Satur- 
day morning. He had just purchased a suit and she yiis coming 
down from the second floor in a beautiful new fall coat of a soft 
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green. She descended Jie stairs regally, restraining her energy 
energetically as though any inonicnt she might break loose in a 
wild joyful howl and coiik'^ galloping down. Fortunately there were 
only two steps left when .^he saw him. She jumped these. 

“Martin!” she cried, excited at the unexpected meeting. 

“What has happened to you? You look like a Nereid rising on 
waves of benzedrine.” 

“Oooo, I’m just happy. I’ve bought a new coat and Fvc been to a 
beauty parlour.” 

“A beauty parloiar can’t do that to you. Come, let’s have some 
cofFec. Why arc you really so happy ?” He took her arm. 

“It’s Robert,” she said. 

“Yes?” 

“He’s in love with me.” 

“After all lliese years? In love?” 

“Well, it is strange, isn’t it? Rut he must have been all along and 
my drinking held him off. And he’s proud, too, you know. Isn’t it 
nice to be an aUoholir? If I hadn’t been he would probably be a 
little tired of me by iiow^ and instead it’s all new and w’onderful.” 

'I'he small changes in her life were amazing to her. She no longer 
awoke with tiredness and dread, of course. She was gay and laugh- 
ing at breakfast and even Robert, who had been a chronic bore on 
waking, now sat down rlieeii'ully. I'he order of the day was consol- 
ing. After getting her family out of the house in a flurry of caresses 
and last-minul(' in^liuelions, she washed the dishes and made the 
beds rapidly. At inid-nKuning she allowed herself a cup of coffee 
and sat (piietly thinking. Mary Iiad suggested this. If die telephone 
rang wliile slie was eoinpleting her housework it no longer alarmed 
her. She approached it willi anticipation and her responses were 
quick and open and she returned to her work without irritation. 
A new vitality erased the burdensome (juality of her work. She 
found herself singing along w ith the radio. Robert had begun teach- 
ing her to drive so tliat the car need not stand idle while he was 
at work. And he had begun leaving her money on the dining- rUom 
table without mentioning it. When she found twenty dollars there 
the first time, she knew he wanted to spare her a discussion that 
might be painful to her. His concern made her quiver with tender- 
ness for him. 

Relationships in her living had assumed new dimensions and had 
become as keen and separated .as objects of art, her friendship with 
Martin anej Abbic, the sorrow that struck her when she saw Ralph, 
the triangular shape of herself and her two children, the quadrangu- 
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lar entity of her family, and her union vfith Robert, each of these 
offering various and distinct facets of fulfi/ment. 

“I seem suddenly to have gotten all I onged for,” Evelyn said to 
Martin as they sat opposite each other. “Why is that ?” 

“How would T know?” Martin said. “Perhaps simply that you 
have the ability for it and deserve it. Don't worry your happiness.” 

“I don’t,” she said. “Robert has changed as much as I have. My 
God! I used to think he was cold.” 

It was Robert’s homecoming that the three of them awaited as the 
house gathered in the shadows of evening and smells of cooking 
drifted through the dining-room to the living-room. Evelyn watched 
a television programme with the children in the semi-darkness. The 
three of them lay together on the divan, entwined, laughing or 
scoffing. Evelyn was conscious of the dark cold outside the house 
and a shiver of gratitude for the shelter possessed her. I'his corning 
together of the family each day — familial awareness — was new to 
her; seemed to have a mystic quality. 'I herc was herself alone wait- 
ing, then the joining of the children in the expectation, and finally 
the accomplished s([uarc of Robert's arrival that brought with it the 
comfort of completion. 

When he came home now he kissed them all in a wry ceremony 
in which he tried to hide his genuine affection, concealing his fond- 
ness in fomiality. Rut the children would not have it. They derided 
his dignity by clutching him and beginning simultaneous recitals 
of the day. Robert kissed Evel)n on the lips. 

“Oh, Robert, I’m happy. I do love you so much,” she whispered. 

He remained silent. He was inept with love words. He moved 
aw'ay and then cleared his throat with a resumption of liis separate 
bearing. Where once his separateness had wounded her, it now 
aroused in her a respect for his distinction, mingled with a tender 
poignancy for his disseverance. 

Once he remarked, when they were sitting alone in the evening, 
“It was a good thing, your going to the hosj)ital. I mean aj)art from 
the drinking. We needed some other kind of change, too.” 

He had discarded his habit of lengthy discussions of bills and 
sometimes Evelyn w’ondered if this had not been part of a pattern 
of distorted sobriety, the same as alcoholics were said to have 
patterns of behaviour. Perhaps he had used it as a means of talking 
to her at all or as a kind of cabalistic incantation to ward off the 
danger to his home. Now the bills were paid without any fuss and 
he did not anchor himself to the desk as though riding/3ut a storm. 
Occasionally, if he felt himself offended, he tried to withdraw but 
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now she felt at liberty tiD approach him after a lapse of time and 
with caresses draw him \ack to normal civility. If he was reading 
she would let her hand r\n lightly over his head, as she passed or 
stop a moin('nt to press his head against her breast. To rub against 
him or touch him at all gave her a luxurious feline satisfaction 
and in her throat she would feel a pleasant fullness as though she 
might purr. 'J he whole family life and particularly her relation- 
ship with Robert had lost much of its strange mental quality and 
had become more animal with the leavening action of love. 

In the moi'iiing she awoke with a happy vigour. Everything was 
cpite new. Slu' rolled and kneaded Robert into wakefulness and 
laughed at his hair all misplaced and his half-open eyes. She liked 
even the warm, stale, cavern smell of the bed out of which she rose. 

“Once in a while Tin distuibed because I'm so happy,” she said to 
Martin. “Or maybe it's because other people are not as happy as I 
am. I look at them and feel a little sorry for them.” 

“Don’t t'dk \ourself out of it,” Martin said. “Don’t get infected 
with the modem malady of believing happiness is manufactured. Or 
like poor Davey who suspects it is simply a myth. Do you know the 
sixth step?” 

Evelyn bluslied. 

“I don’t know any of the steps,” she said. 

“Well, it had to do with the removal of defects of character. It 
bothered me considerably because I was always assuming defects 
that I didn’t have. It's awful easy to feel virtuous about overcoming 
sins you’v(' never b('(‘n aggravated by and perliaps that was what I 
wanted. At a discussion nuMging 1 heard a man say, •. ou’ve got a 
monkey on \our back, get rid of it. but for Christ’s sake don’t put 
one there.’ You haven't got any monkeys on your back, Evelyn. 
You’ve just got a boo/e problem and as long as you don’t take the 
lirst drink you'll be all right." 

“I haven't been a saint," she said. “If I didn’t have Robert, I’d 
look for another man.” 

“Of course you w<Hild, and (piite rightly. But you do hav^him 
so forget about it.” 

“We’re throwing a parly for some big-shot insurance men,” Eve- 
lyn said. “Robert wasn't very keen about it but it’s one of those 
things you have to do to get ahead.” 

“Yes,” Marlin .said toncles.sly. 

“He delayed it a long time because of me.” 

Martin c|jd not respond. 

“You look sad so suddenly,” she said. 
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“Oh ” he said vaguely, shrugging. 

“I’ll be all right. I’m never tempted.’* 

Martin smiled and moved to stand up. 

“Don’t worry about me.” 

“I won’t, Evelyn,” he said. 

She rose with him and walked to the street, taking his arm. 
Outside she hugged him again and kissed him, laughing at his em- 
barrassment. 

“But I love you, Martin,” she said. “You’re my brother. I never 
had a brother.” 

“I just don’t feel like a brother when you do that,” he said, 
grinning. 

He was holding her hand now and his face became pensive as she 
looked at him. 

“Be careful, Evelyn,” he said. “I’ll see you Wednesday.” 

“Good.b>e, Martin.” 

He looked so lonely walking away that she wanted to run after 
him and console him some way. 


XXVI 


It CANNf^T be merely a nostrum, Martin tliought, as he read the steps 
over again. HoW can it l)c when so many have recovered? Nor could 
sobriety l^e a Pyrrhic victory. He was so imbued with scepticism 
that he found it necessary every now and th(‘n to reassure himself. 
It was, of course, the word God that disturhr'd him, or, more to 
the point, that lie had to use the same word that the believer in 
an anthropomorphic deity usc'd. Then, too, he was afraid that he 
would have to abandon- -betray was the word that entered his mind 
— the liberal tradition and imagination that had offered him his 
judicial standards and his hope for the greater ])art of his life. His 
own alcoholism, he had sometimes thought, was symptomatic of the 
liberal decay. I’d rather be dead than orthodox, he thought, whether 
the orthodoxy is ecclesiastical, political, social, or psychiatric, 
Orthodoxy first distorted the original shape and then uncompro- 
misingly froze it. The orthodox were not pure; they were just in- 
flexible. 

For this Martin confined his own prayers to a simpjle expression 
of gratitude or for the joyful acceptance of God’s will. And even this 
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last, he had to recognize^, was not completely devoid of nonsense 
since it was obvious that Vie would attain a joyful acceptance only 
if it was Cod’s will. 1 fe waj continually aware of the parallel aspects 
of ignorance and faith and so he sought the cleansing quality of the 
act. At meetings he always helped to arrange the chairs or clean up 
in the kitchen. lie would pass the collection basket and offer rides 
to people. The only thing he refused to do was speak, except at 
jails and asylums, where he was unknown and felt that his own 
childhood helped him to understand the peculiar nature of institu- 
tional life. Dick and lorn had asked him to speak again and were 
disappointed, but they understood why he did not want to. First 
was th(^ remembrance of his drunk and the knowledge that some 
of his listeners would be aware of it. However, he would have 
suffered this humiliation if he had sincerely believed his speaking 
would havi^ helped someone, ffe felt he had nothing to offer the 
meml)er who had been sober longer than he and that his thinking 
was too in^ olved to be of aid to the new member who was sweating 
and shaking and v\as looking only for a way out of his immediate 
trouble. It was in the sphere of personal relationships that he felt 
his effort had to fall. Before or after the meeting he approached the 
person standing alorr, with a smile and a few words. He became 
adept at quickly opening up a channel of intimacy that allowed the 
grateful relief of outspoken admission of trouble and failure. His 
immediate sympathy sounded in his voice and it was not the sym- 
pathy of the fortunale for (he unfortunate but an honest sharing 
of a common afUiction. Ilis influence was calming, reassuring, and 
his lis^teners tended to leave him with a deeper awar^' * ss of their 
own strength and a new sense of the exciting possibilities of friend- 
ship that extendcxl l)e)ond the usual amenities, that could be 
accepted at once without (lualification because it was completely 
undemanding and so entirely free from any taint of the condemna- 
tion to which they had been accustomed. 

Martin was present one evening at a meeting attended by two 
alcoholic priests who had been sober for a number of years, '^ey 
W'ere red-faced Irishmen on whom the imprint of indulgence would 
prob«ably aKvays remain, traced by tiny broken veins and brought 
into relief by pouched flesh, enlarged noses, and jowls that sagged 
emptily. It w'as astonisliing in all that malformed facial geography 
to find their eyes clear, penetrating, and kindly. Lingering near to 
eavesdrop and observe when the meeting ended, Martin found that, 
like himself, tiicy ofTered sympathy and encouragement and were 
embarrassed by requests for advice. 
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“I don’t know any more about alcohol than you,” one of them 
remarked. “I have to come here to leaifi. I try to recognize parts 
of myself in the speakers. Like them 1 b'came a drunk not because 
I wanted to but because at some period and for some reason 1 
b^'^ame powerless over alcohol. The wee drop bceame a wide 
stream, and perhaps it was my spiritual pride that for so long kept 
me from admitting so simple a fact that I just couldn’t handle 
booze. The problem of drinking is not a problem to me as a priest 
so much but as a man and as an alcoholic like all these others.” The 
priest grinned suddenly. “I will say, though, that since coming to 
AA I think my understanding of people has widened a bit. I’ve had 
to sit with the sinners, so to speak, and now I’m not quite so ready 
to jump down the tliroats of my parishioners.” 

But Martin knew that though the priest reduced his alcoholism 
to this easily recognized level, he must have suffered spiritual tor- 
ment and fear more intensely than he would have as a layman. 

“We all, of course, suffer from fears and remorse and the damage 
of broken resolution,” the priest said (juietly. 

He meant to imply that he was not different from other alco- 
holics, that in this he had no secret strength or knowledge that 
spared him. The priest’s humility was the more genuine in that 
he was loath or unable to express it adeciuately and took refuge in 
this casual manner of speaking. 

I believe always in man, Martin thought as he stepped away, 
and doubt always his organizations. 

“Arc you doing your penance?” Abbic asked one evening as he 
was leaving for an asylum meeting. 

Perhaps it was. Perhaps it was no more than a shedding of guilt 
and a subsequent relief at absolution. Hut he did not want to use 
those terms. A certain impatience with all terms often aggravated 
him and sometimes his continual reading was spurred on by a long- 
ing for some radical, pristine interpretation that would galvanize 
his life. T\q thoughts of men are old and worn, he would think. 
Bfirt then he would accuse himself of seeking the (juick, the easy 
way out, as he had with booze. My soul is still saturated, he would 
remark. I have not as yet experienced full acceptance. He had come 
down from the jagged emotional peaks of his stay at Oreenleaf Hill 
and now had to live with impurities of life once more. 

“Where do you get such ideas?” he asked Abbic. 

“From you and your books,” she said. 

She could look at him steadily now and even sornQtimes with a 
hint of gentle raillery that confused him pleasantly. She had been 
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working for several woeks and her strength, both mental and 
physical, had increased * I le noticed that she always wore stockings 
now and that tlic drcsS|'s she had acquired on instalment in the 
shop wlicre she worked, lilted her in such a manner that her form 
was revealed. Before, she had dressed slovenly and shapelessly and 
the tho\ight tliat her body might be attractive had not entered his 
mind. Some times, if they sat together in the evening, he surrepti- 
tiously studied her for minutes at a time. The light beneath which 
she read burnished her sliort dark hair and llowed around the 
clean white column of her neck, lie could not resist going to her 
and placing his liand on her head and then letting his finger tips 
run clown her neck to her shoulder. She looked up with wide ex- 
pectant eyes. 

“Is it so much difFcrcnt, Aliliie?” he asked. 

“Oil, yes,” she said, lowering Ikt head before his gaze. 

She was n'ading the bliu* l)ook of Alcoholics Anonymous, a dis- 
cussion of the twelve steps and traditions. He wondered if it was 
something siio iuul read tliere tliat had caused her to start repaying 
him moiu'v. For the last two wt'cks he had found an envelope con- 
taining ten dollars on the kitchen table. The envelope had been 
addressed simply, “for Mai tin,” and had held no explanatory note. 
She no longer slept at his house though she might remain in the 
evening till he returned from a meeting if he went alone. I'he shop 
she worked in was on Main Street in Deering and she had moved 
to a room uptowni. rossil)ly to be birther away from her old haunts 
in Lynn, he tliought. lie did not (luestion her moves as he might 
have done die lirst fevv weeks after Greenleaf. He wa*^ bappy to see 
her a*'.suming her own decisions and standards and sometimes he 
was delighted by a gi^li^h spontaneity breaking through the grave 
reserve that had settled on her. 

On the evening that Abbic mentioned penance Martin went with 
three other inenihers of the Dee.inir group to a state asylum. 
Though it was dark, the da> ti-ue sight of the buildings was in his 
mind great masses of old red lirick towering from the hilltop for- 
bidding. scarring the sky ob^cciioly. ’fhe ivord penance remained in 
his mind and became associated with punishment. But penance was 
the voluntary acceptance of punishment, not this growing infliction 
of insanity upon the age, the constant and horrible compression of 
man into a few accepted shapes, extruded or moulded like so many 
plastic items for the cheap counters of civilization, the increasing 
rejects, cracked or improperly tempered, cast in bins upon th^e 
hills. Oh 6od, I can’t take on the conscience of an age, he thought. 
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I am an alcoholic, not a prophet. I can exist only within the limita- 
tions of a few personal relationships and blFcr for what it’s worth 
a few words of hope and encouragement. ^ 

The meeting was held in the employees’ dining-room to make 
attendance more a matter of choice. Dick acted as chairman, his 
rosy face by turns clownish and humble. 

“Chums,’' he said, “I once did a term in one of these palatial 
institutions but iny nature was more suited to county jails. Well, 
what the hell, it's all in the past now. T learned how to stay sober. 
But I’ll tell you how I managed to get committed instead of jugged 
that one time. I was on the wagon for three months. I was in dead 
earnest. I thought I had the booze problem licked, but of course I 
was unhappy and I fell olF. This time it was woi^c than ever. One 
morning I’m sick and broke and back where I'd sworn I’d never be 
again. I thought I'd end it all for good. 1 can't swim. I was by these 
rocks about eight feet aI)ovc the water at (he Ix'ach. I took a run- 
ning leap and sailed through the air «is graceful as a big-ass bird. 
Christ,” he said witli weary disgust, “the water was only up to my 
waist. I came walking out fully clothed and in my wrong mind and 
a cop nailed me.” 

Some of the patients laughed politely, others boisterously. Martin 
laughed, restrained himself, and broke out in snickers after Dick 
had started to talk again. Dick stoj)ped and looked at him with a 
grin of pleasure at hi^ appnTiation. Acioss the long (able at which 
they were sitting a girl now started laughing again. Martin looked 
at her. It was Alice Fail child -the girl who had been earned out 
from Greenleaf Hill after her attack of D.^'.’s. When sandwiches 
and coffee were served Martin moved around the table to sit by her. 
She was quite pretty except for the faint uncertainty that was in 
her expression. 

“Your name is Alice, isn’t it?'’ he asked. 

“Flow did you know?” 

“I was at Greenleaf when you came there.” 

o.' ^ 

“£ii,” she said. “I don't remember any of that except riding there 
and then the men with tlie knives. I must have been in very bad 
shape.” 

“Yes. We were all broken up to see you taken away.” 

“I’ve been here ever since. I’m being discharged in a few days.” 

“Has it helped you any?” 

“It’s scared the wits out of me. I was afraid they would never let 
me go. I didn’t learn the routine right away. I couldn’t eat the food 
even though I was hungry. I didn’t know this was reported against 
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me till one of the keepers told me. Then I would cat it all and get 
to a bathroom quickly so I could throw it up without anyone know- 
ing. After a week or so I managed to keep it down and then I found 
I was sitting beside a glutton who would eat everything I gave her. 
I’ve been living on peanuts and chocolate bars from the vending 
machines mostly.” 

She fell silent and then said, “It’s quite horrible, you know.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“1 hen it was reported I didn’t mix with anyone. I was in among 
all kinds of psychotics. How could I mix? They frightened me. 
Then I was afraid I would get shock treatments, so I had to fake 
laughing and l)cing cheerful and that made it worse. I suppose 
then I was credited with hysteria. The psychiatrist asked a lot of 
(|ucstions and not knowing how he would interpret my answers I 
tried to think of what was most normal. Fortunately they’re over- 
worked and don’t seem to get really interested unless they dig out 
something bi/arre.” 

“You'll be out in a few days. What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going home first but I think my father and mother are going 
to ask me to live by myself. I don’t blame them, really.” 

“Will you go to meetings?” 

“I guess so.” 

“You’ll have to have a job.” 

“Yes. I know shorthand and typing but I’ve never worked and 
it rather scares me.” 

Martin took out a pencil and notebook and wrote his address. 

“Here,” he said. “I think 1 can help you find ucthing. How 
did you like the meeting?” 

“It’s the first time I felt really happy since I’ve been here. I learn 
something at the meetings. The psychiatrists and doctors know 
nothing about drinking. 1 hey can remember the shocks and pains 
of their childhood and they’ve had the normal illnesses but they 
have no basis of common experience to understand Jjjp alcoholic.” 

“Will you try this, Alice?” he said. “You have my addr^ and 
telephone number. When you’re discharged, before you have that 
first drink, get in touch with me. At any hour. But if you should 
happen to start drinking first get in touch with me anyway, as soon 
as possible. All right?” 

“Yes. Thank you,” she said. 

It was a week later, on reaching home early from a visit to a 
factory, that Martin received a phone call from Alice. Since it 
was Friday, the shop where Abbie worked was open in the evening 
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and he had planned to dine out alone. Alice had left home. She was 
at tlie Deering railroad station. 

“I’m sort of lost,” she said on the phope. “I’ve never lived any- 
where but home. I don’t know where to go, for a room and I’ll have 
to find a job.” 

“Stay there and I’ll come along in a few minutes,” Martin said. 
“Are you all right?” 

“Yes. I remembered what you said.” 

As his car approached the station, Martin caught sight of her 
standing on the roofed-over waiting platform. As he stopped the car 
out of her line of sight he studied her. The late clear sunlight 
slanted beneath the shed roof and lighted her as though she was a 
model posed before a camera. She was dressed in a beige suit that 
was drawn in at the waist so that the shape of lier hips was .set off 
and one saw tlie starting lines of her full thighs. Her skirt was 
moderate in length and she wore flesh-coloured stockings and shoes 
of a dark brown. By her rested a suitcase and a small train case of 
matched leather. Her face was visible I^eneath the short up-turned 
brim of a brown hat that contrasted with her newly tinted blonde 
hair. 

He started the car moving. He made a wide U turn, bringing 
the car smoothly alongside the low platform. 

It was apparent that Alice was uncertain of herself. The finality 
of the change which had occurred in her life, the experience of the 
asylum and the breaking of home ties, left her course without recog- 
nizable guides. Martin sought to reassure her, assailed by a sudden 
lust for her. 

“Maybe I should have called you before coming here,” Alice said. 

“No, it’s quite all right. It's a good thing you arrived here without 
stopping on the way for a few shots.” 

“I’ve never looked for a room. I couldn’t go to my fi lends for 
help, not after what happened.” 

“No, of coj^irse not. You’re looking very well, Alice.” 

Sl^- hadn’t had anything to drink for over sixty days now, he 
thought. He restrained himself from putting his hand on her waist 
as he opened the car door for her. He did not start the motor im- 
mediately. 

“I didn’t know what to do. I’m kind of lost.” 

“Have you any money?” 

“Yes. Two hundred dollars.” 

“So you need to get a room somewhere and then a j9b. Do you 
feel shaky at all?” 
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“No,” she said. “Just a little scared, being on my own.” 

“How old are you, Alice ?” he asked. 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Just relax. I was about to go out to eat when you called. We’ll 
have dinner and talk things over. All right?” 

He started the car and turned on the radio and without thinking 
headed for the highway that led to North Dcering and the Captain’s 
Hangout, a dine and dance place. 

“Were you drinking long, Alice?” 

“Since I was eighteen. At dances and around. I found I was 
getting drunk every night the last two years.” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“I was getting in at three or four in the morning and my father 
was always furious.” 

“How is it you never married?” he asked. “You’re very attrac- 
tive.” 

“I was engaged a couple of times. I don’t know. I broke it off. I 
didn’t want to b*.* tied down and take on responsibilities. I liked 
too many boys. I was having too good a time and later I knew I 
would have to stop drinking if I married. I began hiding it and 
drank even in bed.” 

He wasn’t c]uitc listening to her responses, knowing already and 
facilely visualizing the details of her life. He picked out rather the 
implications that now lent themselves to the furtherance of his 
longing, her liking too many boys, her engagements, during which 
she would surely have been aroused, her running around late at 
night. 

Across the table with its dim light her face was the promise of 
shadowed delight. The removal of her gloves, the exposure of the 
pale wrists and palms, fascinated him. Her stomach w'ould be smooth 
and undistorted by childbirth. She had no need for a girdle. The 
contemplation of the imagined beauty of her body removed moral 
consideration and disguised hb lust in a counterfci^^jjgrcciation. 
He was not conscioi’sly deceiving himself. Under the given cTl turn- 
stances his thoughts and actions were dictated as by a formula of 
the times. 

“I’m sorry I can’t offer you a drink,” he said. 

“Oh, I couldn’t take it anyway. They put me on antabuse before 
I left.” 

“How do you feci about taking it?” 

“I don’t mind for a while. I've got to stay sober and find out 
something about myself.” 
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The orchestra was playing and several couples were dancing. He 
would have liked to dance with Alice but he was at a loss to create 
a situation where his request w'ould not seem out of place. 

“About a job,” he said. “I work in a go\;ernincnt ofiice in Boston. 
The chief administrative assistant is a personal friend. We can get 
you located in a section tliat isn’t too busy till you sharpen up a bit.” 

“Maybe I can repay you some way.” 

Martin looked at her quickly but her face showed only a con- 
cerned gratitude. 

“You can repay me. T.et’s have a dance before ordering.” 

“Sure,” Alice said. “I haven't danced sober for years.” 

They danced slowly. The odour of her was softly strange. Her 
hair was close to his nose. lie felt the softness of her body between 
her ribs and her hip, and an occasional tantalizing brush of her leg. 
Impressions, the music, the dim dance floor, the drinks on the trays 
of passing waitresses, gave him the illusion of having had a few 
drinks himself. A thought intruded itself. I shouldn’t be here. I’ve 
had all this. He covered the compunction with reason. The dancing 
will relax her and relieve her apprehension. 

“All right ?” he asked. 

“Oh, fine,” Alice said, smiling. “I didn't expect this.” 

She moved closer to him and he responded with a tighter em- 
brace. 

“About the room. There's no need to look for one tonight. I don’t 
work tomorrow and we can look then. You can stay at iny house 
tonight.” 

Alice leaned back to look up at him. Even in the small gesture 
she seemed to assume a new centre of being with a sharpened 
awareness. She gazed at him for a long interval with the corners 
of her mouth reflecting her knowledge of his purpose. 

“Aren’t you married?” she asked. 

“No. Why?” He feigned surprise and innocence. 

“I just thought it would look strange, bringing me in.” 

“Ko, I live alone,” Martin said. “ I'here’s plenty of room.” 

“So,” she said. 

“That’s an ambiguous word.” He wore a slight air of being 
offended. 

“No.” Alice pressed his arm. “I didn’t mean it that way.” 

“I can call up a woman to come over and make it respectable.” 

“No, no. I wouldn’t want to talk to anyone else.” 

Quite suddenly, just before the music stopped, she^ moved her 
belly close against him. It was a promise. She glanced at him with 
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an obscure intimacy. As he walked back to the table Martin was 
astonished at how quickly the unspoken proposal had been made 
and accepted and yet left in a state where it could be denied. Alice 
walked beside him holding his arm with her two hands, with the 
leaning, touching closeness of a lover. Vm not really married. It’s 
been a long time since I’ve had a woman, he thought. This justifica- 
tion depressed him unaccountably, instead of relieving him. Alice 
excused herself to go to the rest room. He sat tapping a cigarette 
nervously. 

Now his thoughts broke angrily against himself as though he had 
discovered another j)crson in some despicable act. In the name of 
Christ, who am 1 trying to fool:* I am taking advantage of her faith, 
her desire, her vulneraijilily, the way a drunk exploits the humane- 
ness of his friends. Would he have olfered his aid so readily to a 
fat middle-aged woman.'* Rut he felt, too, almost a child’s resent- 
ment that he could not have his own way w'ith himself. In the total 
of happiness which lile will oiler me, how^ much is lost if I don’t 
climb in Ijed v' i»!i her? he (iiiestioned. He did not really know Alice. 
Supposing, for instance, she moved directly from passion to love? 
And what of Abbie ? 

Now he liad to retread his w^ay back to the unselfish attitude of 
friendship and chanty, or at least to a selfishness that did not 
threaten others. 

Alice came back to the table and (juite deliberately he turned the 
conversation back on her predicament and told some stories that 
pointt'd up (he dilferi'iice in their ages and background. Discreetly 
he vnthdrew' from the field of wooing with an inward grin at his 
fluent tiptoeing. He shook his head in sad reproval us Jiimself. But 
in the car once more he noticed Alice’s knees emerging from her 
skirt and he could smell again the arousing perfume. She sat close 
to him and he knew* it was im[)ossiblc for him to verbalize desire 
into charity. Hi‘ necd(‘d a practical safeguard to forestall him- 
self. 

Martin carried her bags into the house, seated her iiTfrieT /ing- 
room, and went into the kitchen to make coffee. He needed to be 
handling sometliing, to hold a cup and saucer in an attitude of de- 
fence as once he iiad held a highball as a badge of venturesome 
confidence. How’ is it I get so entangled with w^omen? he wondered. 
He suspected dark analytical depths within himself, a regular coal- 
mine wfith burrow'ings in all dir^’ctions and on all levels. 

The door bell rang just as he handed Alice a cup. It was Ralph 
Hilton. He was hatlcss and wearing a grey topcoat, looking hand- 
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some and exhilarated. Martin could not restrain that peering look 
with which one alcoholic often questions another silently at an un- 
expected meeting. But Ralph was sober. ^ 

“I was walking around and saw you \ycre home,” he said. 

“Fine. Come in.” 

“My wife suspects some great mental disturbance because Fve 
taken to walks in the evening.” 

“I don’t blame her. In the suburbs only postmen walk. You re- 
member Alice Fairchild. She was at Grccnlcaf Hill briefly.” 

“Surely ” Ralph said. “Daggers, wasn’t it?” 

“Long sharp ones,” Alice said, smiling at him. 

The wounds from them arc real but invisible, Martin thought. 
He saw the aroused interest in Ralph as he sat opposite Alice. He 
saw Ralph glance down at Alice’s legs as she raised her cup. 

“Will you be here a little while?” Martin asked. “I want to go 
uptown on an errand.” 

Alice looked at him quickly. 

“Fll be right back.” 

“Surely,” Ralph said. 

Poor Alice suspects my errand is to the drugstore, he thought. It 
was a little before nine o’clock. He parked his car on Main Street 
and strolled to the dress shop where Abbie worked. Through the 
uncovered double doors he saw her talking to a last customer at the 
rear of the store. Martin wished suddenly that he could overhear 
her words. An annoyance at being made to stand thus outside was 
mixed with a small feeling of outraged proj)rictorship, as a husl)and 
might resent his wife’s employment by others than himself. ’Good 
Lord, I don’t own her, he protested. But he felt an unaccountable 
longing to stride into the shop, seize her arm, and lead her peremp- 
torily out, as though having discovered her on the verge of infidelity. 
My, oh my, he murmured to himself at the strength of his feelings. 
He walked back to his car in a mood of loneliness and sat in it, 
watchinfir ib'* store front anxiously. Shortly he saw the customer 
emc^e and he left the car to stand waiting on the pavement. When 
Abbie came out he approached her rapidly. She was unaware of 
his nearness. 

“Hello, Abbie,” he said. 

“Oh, Martin!” she cried. She seized both his hands and made a 
little slumping motion. “I didn’t expect to see you.” 

“Can you come down to the house?” 

“Oh, yes,” she ?aid eagerly. 

“Well, there’s someone there,” he said hesitantly. 
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He held open the car door for her, then walked around and sat 
in the driver’s seat. 

“Deep plot,” he said. “There’s a woman at my house.” 
“Sober?” 

“Oh, yes. Sober and nice-looking.” 

“That shouldn’t be trouble. That should be pleasure.” 

“'1 emporarily maybe.” 

He told her who the woman was and how she happened to be 
there. 

“Do you see now why I need your help?” 

“No,” Abbie said. 

“That's not the right answer,” Martin said. 

He started the car and diovc very slowly and was silent for a 
time. 

“Abbie, I danced with her at dinner,” he said finally. 

“I)id>ou?'’ 

“1 should have located a room for lier right away instead of ask- 
ing her to stay." 

“Why?'’ 

“Well,” he said, embarrassed. “Abbie, will you do me a favour 
and slei’p at my house tonight/” 

“Of course, Martin,” she said. “Oh hell, don’t explain it,” she 
continued rapidly. 

“1 started to make a play for her.” 

“I know.” 

“When she came to me for something else.” 

“She’d probably like that, too.” 

He could not b(' certain there w’as not bitterness m nor voice. 
“But it would be completely wrong.” 

“Wrong,” she said. 

“You’re not annoved with me, Abbie?” 

“Me?” she said with frank astonishment. She was silent a 
moment. “Martin, 1 don’t think I could ever, und^ njjjf^ircum- 
stanccs, be annoyed or angry wnth you. Only with myself, iheres 
an empty room up w'hcrc I am. If Alice would like to take it, maybe 
I could watch out for her for a while.” 

“Fine” Martin said. 

As he pulled into his driveway and shut off the motor, Abbie did 

not move to get out. , . i 

“Martin,” she said, “how different it all is. Only eight or ten 

weeks anc^ everything’s changed. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. 
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Martin led her down the driveway and around to the front door. 
He walked with his arm about Al)bic’s waist. 

“I must have been dead all those years,” Abbie said. “Sometimes 
now Tm lonely and angry but I don’t takfe a drink to kill it. I tried 
to kill everything t didn't like and when I grew to hate myself I 
tried that, too. But you were there.” 

Abbie shivered slightly. 

“It's not the memory. I’m cold,” she said. “But it feels good even 
to be cold.” 

In the house Martin watclicd her as she sat down close to Alice, 
took one of her hands, and began talking to her. R.ilj^h wandered 
into the kitchen when Martin went to make some more coffee. 

“Nice girl,” he said. 

Martin took coifee to the women and ivliinu'd. 

“Sit down, Ralph,” he said. “How arc >oii doing?'’ 

“With booze, all right. With my wife, not so good. Some day it’s 
going to blow up. I know a change should be made but what to do 
I don’t know.” 

“Maybe you will eventually.” 

“If you have a lot of money it's easy. Divorce isn't for the poor, 
even if I felt that was what 1 wanted.” 

“Is your wife still forcing a period of atonement?” 

Ralph smiled sadly. “I’m afraid it's going to l)e permanent. There 
are some new sacrifices I should make. If I really loved my family, 
I’d give up smoking so wc could put tlie one hundred dollars away 
every year for the girls’ college education. If I really loved the 
family I’d take a job nights because I don’t do any hard work* dur- 
ing the day. Some friend’s hu>l)and makes extr^i money tending a 
store each evening, so I should. Well, I'm sober anyway. Dick and 
Tom asked me if I’d like to say something at the next meeting.” 

“Do you feel like speaking?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know if I have anything to say yet.” 

“Don’t sj^ak then. Wait till you feel right.” 

“I’A ifltC lo go up to my camp for a weekend alone,” Ralph said. 
“I’ve never done that. Just to fish a little and row and walk around. 
But, oh Lord, what a holler would go up. Wasting money, depriving 
the family, selfish, the children need clothes. But all it would cost 
would be the gas money and a couple of dollars for food that I’d 
eat at home anyw'ay.” 

“Does it take you long to drive up there ?” 

“Two hours.” 

“Look, go home and get a sleep and get up early and take off. 
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Leave a note saying where you’re going. We put a lot of stress on 
tolerance and kindness bu? antagonisms arc part of living and have 
to be faced. Don t mistake indecision for virtue, rhere are times 
when you have to wound people. Do it, but don’t do it vindictively. 
Don’t wound yourself at the same time. Saints and mystics can 
escape the occasional iH'ccssity of hurting otlicrs, l)ut not a suburban 
husband and father living in a world of tight social pressures.” 

“Ah, ’ Ralpli said sceptically. “It’s not worth it. It’s bad enough 
now.” 

“So ” Martin said. “Let’s go inside.” 

“Alice is going to look at that room up where I am,” Abbic said. 

'I’hey were sitting side by side and Martin smiled at them. Already 
they looked like conspirators. Abbie would see in Alice the reflec- 
tion of herself some five y.'ars back as he often saw parts of himself 
in Ralph. When Alice ix'came too exhilarated or depressed, when 
her reactions began to show a ragged evasiveness and deception 
crept into her acts, even though the acts were inconsequential in 
themsf'lves, then Abbii* would know Alice had reached a state of 
danger and would be able to guide her past the time of threat. 

lie thought of this, but foremost in him was a deep affection for 
the two women, or nerhaps rather a wide affection, somehow both 
brotherly and j)aternal and yet again jaesent only because they were 
women and he was a man. Our analytical age has made us suspici- 
ous of the variegated aspects of our love, he thought, and so has 
tended to prune its full growth. 

When he rose again to go to the kitchen, Alice followed him out. 
She looked up at him, standing close, and then down at the cup 
in her hands. 

“ I’his is nice,” she said, “do be with you people and talk like this. 
Tm very grateful, Martin. 1 wish there was something I could do.” 

She looked at him scjuarcly now and it seemed unmistakable to 
him that she was oil e ring herself. A wild flurry of desire shook him. 
He could not bear the nearness of her breasts and he^uplifted face. 
And yet, would she not l)e happy to receive him? Would it not re- 
store her confidence lo find lover so soon? He would be gentle and 
kind. I Ic turned away from her to the stove. 1 o waken in the morn- 
ing with her warm form curled against him. 

“There’s nothing to do, Alice,” he said. “We stay sober and try 
to help each other, that's all. It’s no good clutching at a brief happi- 
ness that might linger destructively. It’s our old fault of looking for 
the quick cure.” 

Ralph entered the kitchen with his coat on. 
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“1*111 leaving, Martin,” he said. “I hope I see you again, Alice. 
Be good.” 

Then Abbie came out. She entered the kitchen hesitantly and 
looked at Martin with an expression at once apologetic and fearful, 
with something of the silent grief of a child, and Martin saw the 
uncertain ghosts of her past weighing her shoulders down, making 
this moment heavy with the fatigue of false hojie and effort, with 
the threat to her whole timorous grasp at a new faith apparent in 
the sadness slanting her eyes and in the bend of her neck as she 
looked away. A frantic protest seized him, that she should be subject 
to such awful doubt. He went to her and put her head on his 
shoulder and hugged her gently, rubbing liis check against her hair. 

“Ah, my little Abbie,” he said. “You’re tired from the long day’s 
work. You should be asleep. Are you discouraged? 'Fhere’s nothing 
to worry over. Can you and Alice sleep together? You can show 
her the bathroom and put out the lights down here.” 

He raised her head and looked into her eyes. 

“All right?” he said, questioning more than these arrangements. 
She nodded. “Sure? Gall me in the morning and wc’ll all have break- 
fast together and then I’ll drive you to work and take Alice to the 
rooming house.” 

He pressed her tighter a moment and then released her. 

“Good night, Alice. I’ll see you in the morning.” 

As he looked back at her Abbie smiled in a soft happiness. In the 
bathroom he noticed the pint of whisky, still untouched, as he 
reached for some tooth paste. He took it out. There’s no use leaving 
that staring at Alice, he thought. He crossed the hall intending to 
put it in his own room but then he stopped and stood there foolishly 
indecisive, as if hoping the pint would take care of itself. Not in 
my room, either, he thought. It was the old question of where to 
hide the bottle and the answer came to him: In the women’s room 
where they wouldn’t be aware of it and he couldn’t get it. He did 
not know wjiv he was afraid of the bottle at this moment. He just 
did no'rwant it available. 
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XXVII 


The insects of fear were continually stinging him and sometimes the 
infection would swell to a small lump of dread before David was 
consciously aware of it. Even in the daytime— for the bar and cock- 
tail lounge were closed with heavy drapes against the bright sun — 
the shadows along the walls and in the far corners were the script 
of fear, black yet indistinct, the lines refusing to assume a form that 
he could apprehend. 

He was most contented approaching sleep and departing from it 
and as the days passed he slept later in the morning and stayed 
longer in bed after awakening, trying to prolong the delicious 
separation from ri sjjonsibility and people. Sometimes he would hold 
Helen in bed for an hour after he was awake, fondling her as one 
might a pet, yawning, stretching, dozing once more, mumbling 
unimportant words, and staring at the lines cut from the sun by 
the Venetian blinds. It was an effort to leave the swaddling warmth 
of the bed. He was like a boy whiling away a summer afternoon 
lying on some hillside. 

Helen was aware vaguely that his manhood was draining away, 
but she was herself an alcoliolic and the aimless existence to which 
they had settled did not arouse her antipathy to a point where she 
protested with any great firmness. Lying in bed’ with Uavid she 
translated sloth into love. 

“Why get churned up about things?” she said. Her physical 
energy remained low. She achieved serenity by procrastination. 

Martin came up with Abbic one Saturday night and they sat in 
the lounge drinking ginger ale. David brought over^ number of 
regular customers to introduce to him. His eyes were alighP with 
admiration. It was as if he was showing off a big brother who had 
performed some heroic act. He was pleased, too, that Abbie was 
with Martin, for she was smartly dressed and carried herself with a 
quiet dignity that was worthy of him. At every opportunity he 
came from behind the bar and stood looking down at Martin with 
a love he could not conceal, and w’hen the bar closed he sat down 
to talk and confide the details of his job. But as they were leaving 
the lounge I&artin gazed at David rather sadly. 
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“It's not enough, Davcy,” lie said. “It’s too narrow. Go to some 
meetings, Davey, will you ?“ 

“Ah, don’t worry about me. I’m all right,” he said. 

“If you could find a j)igcon to take care of- — ” 

“I’d probably get drunk with him. Wait a year, Martin. Wait till 
I’m dry a year.” 

In the lobby they met the manager, and David, with a slight 
sense of outrage, was forced to introduce Martin. 

“Did you enjoy your drinks the manager asked. 

“Wonderful," Martin said with weight and finality. “Absolutely 
wonderful. David has an incrediljle knack with a Martini, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh, yes. Ves,” the manager said, puzzled and surprised at 
Martin's fervour. 

Behind him Ab])ie and Helen irstrained their laughter. 

On the Monday following Martin's \ W\t the manager had David 
take down all the l)ottles from the shelves and then he personally 
rearranged them, su{)po'^edly in a more harmonious manner. He 
instructed David to maintain the new arrangement. In the late 
afternoon, when he was rushed by a sales mer'ting breaking up, 
David got confused and nervous rcMehing for bottles whose loca- 
tion had been changed. When he went home to the trailer for supper 
he found Helen lying on the studio couch. At first he thought that 
she had been drinking and a f(*cling of relief came over him in the 
quick knowledge that now he would be able to take one himself. 
But Helen had'been crying. 

“rhcrc’s a letter from my mother,” she said. “She’s gone to 
Florida for the winter', taking Douglas with her. I'he bitch. She 
wouldn’t tell me ahead of time, knowing that I might stop it.” 

“Aw, what’s the use?” David answered, sitting down heavily. 

“I haven’t got any sujipcr ready.” 

“I’m not hungry. I’ll have a cup of cofTcc.” 

He sat t here a moment, .staring witli an air of exhaustion at the 
floofj* tli^ he pounded his fist in his palm in .sudden anger. 

“Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” he cried. “What can you do? How can you 
get out from under the bastards?” 

Helen looked up in alarm. 

“Take it easy, Davey,” she .said. 

“If I knew something! Christ, even if I knew enough to be a 
machinist or a carpenter or a plumber. What do I know? A bar- 
tender. A cab driver. Things a kid can do coming out of the eighth 
grade. So what have I to stand on? Staying sober? Something no- 
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body even knows Vm liaving any difficulty doing? Nothing, it’s all 
nothing. A bag of niarljlrs. But even in that little place I am, 
behind the bar, can they let you alone to decide for yourself?” 

“You better lie down and lake a rest before you go back,” Helen 
said. 

“Oh, to hell with it. I’ll ride around a while and cool off.” 

When lie returned to work, the coektriil lounge and the bar were 
empty. lie walked back and forth, running his hand along the edge 
of the bar, vaguely afraid of the quietness, of the cavernous corners, 
of unmarked time. He looked at himself in the mirror, in a V- 
shii[)ed space betwec'ii a fifth of Old CJrandad and a bottle of Met- 
axas Brandy, pulling at his chin, stretching the skin taut as one does 
shaving and turning his head with his hand as a barber might. 
What was there C lurly black hair, blue e)es, full lips with a crooked 
curve, a face, a head. Ih* still looked a good deal like a prep-school 
boy and the blandiiess of his face always surprised fiim. lie felt it 
should be deeply etclu'd by his expei ience. 

Boo/e, Ik; tii(';ight, bottles. He was suddenly quite calm, as 
though he had readied the apex of sobriety. He turned his back 
to the bar once more to survey tlie serri(‘d fifths and quarts. 
Anti-aircraft ginis, shooting corks. Shooting corks at coloured 
balloons. 

Quite deliberately now he reached for a bottle of bourbon, one 
that had not be<*n tampered with, though he was not cognizant of 
the pui'jiose of this selection, and he poured out a drink. It sat in 
isolation on the exp«inse of tlu* v.ir'ni''hed bar. He returned the bottle 
to the shelf. 'Ther’e was tlu’ drink below him, one ounce of whisky, 
unrelated to him but \\hich he could handle and dispeiisi vvith as he 
chose. 'I he cer tainly and strength he had always longed for seemed 
at this moment secuiT. Kven if he chose to drink it, he could stand 
separated and ri'lated to the act only as a spectator. He lifted the 
glass and swallowed the whisky. With an old hygone gesture he 
reached without looking and lifted the bottle of l^urbon once 
more. One ounce would prove nothing. He yioured anotner^rink, 
gulped it, and returnevl the bottle to the shell. Now. He would feel 
the two drinks and hold himself apart from the very sensation of 
his own body. 

Some customers came in and the evening’s work started. He be- 
came quite busy and the consciousness of liis newly found integrity 
subsided. But the rush tapered off about nine-thirty, an unusual 
time for slackening. He looked through the cocktail lounge at the 
clientele, mTddlc-class people, small businessmen, salesmen, one or 
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two state ix)liticians. And their women, flushed and laujy^hing or 
tight-mouthed !)ccause tlieir hushands had ordered another drink. 
He did not even feel the two drinks he had had. He did not feel 
like drinking any more. What was in it? Notliing. He looked down 
with a sense of superiority on these people fiddling around for 
pleasure, sipping at the edge of life. Tve had it. 1 was hack there 
where they arc. A feeling of strength returned to him and with a 
shrug he returned hehind the har. On tlie way he put a nickel in the 
juke box and punched the button for an old Artie Shaw recording 
that had been revived. 

He was straightening up fn^m rinsing some glasses when he saw 
the face staring at him. It was a s({u. ire, ri'd face with a mouth a 
little full from ill-fitting false teeth. 1'he eyes were a weak blue, 
narrowed from intent siiuinting. 'The hair was close-cropped grey 
w^ith some yellowish mixture. 'I he nose Iwiti hed as though unset- 
tling a fly and then the face fell back into its open, expressionless 
stare once more. I he mouth opened as the owner raised a glass of 
beer. David took a deep l)reath, held it, and then exhaled slowly. 
He turned his l)ack to the l)ar to put some sKmii glass(*s on a shelf. 
When he turned around the man was still examining him. He wore 
dark, poorly pressed serge and an ordinal y white shirt with a black 
tie. When ho rose slowly to apjuoach the bar David began quiver- 
ing. 

“What's your name?" the stranger asked. 

David shrugged, smiled, and pointed to the lettering on his pink 
shirt. 

“I mean your last name.” 

“Hutchison,” David said. 

“Funny. You look familiar. I’.ver been around Boston ?” 

“Only for a weekend now^ and then to see a show. Why?” 

“Thought I knew you.” 

“I’m from Manchester originally,’' David said. “Maybe there?” 

“ No, not there,” the stranger said sknvly. He returned to his 
seat andresumed his staring. 

During the afternoon of the tliird day the phone on the bar rang 
and he was surprised to hear I lelen’s voice. 

“Listen carefully,” she said. “I’m at the corner petrol station. Co 
down in the lobby and call me here from the phone booth right 
away.” 

He understood immediately that she was afraid the motel switch- 
board operator would listen in. I'hcre were only two customers in 
the lounge. He told the waitress he would be gone several minutes. 
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Christ, what was it now? The face of the stranger. Something. 
Helen wouldn’t have called. J fc dialled the petrol station. 

1 here s a detective fioni the Boston police at the trailer,” Helen 
said. 

“What did he say?” 

He asked for you and I told liim you were out shopping down- 
town. I le said he would wait. Then I said I had to look at a baby 
I was minding in another trailer and 1 would be right back.” 

Almost perversely a calmness settled on him, uncertainty finally 
resolved, the rules and moves being established, even the fear that 
sliJ'Ok liim was only a factor. He was detached. 

“I fow did he know my name or where we lived?” 

“Greenleaf Hill? If he knew you were Irom Lynn he could trace 
it easy. But why? He let me get out of the trailer awfully easy. 
Maybe he wanted to look around.” 

“What w^ould he find? What would he he looking for?” 

“The point is, Davey, you can't afford to be talked to by the 
Boston police no in. titer what it's for.” 

“Ycali, I know, lasien. I'm going to leave work now and go down 
to Marlin's house. Call me there in the evening. Try to find out 
what it's about. All r’ ^it?" 

“I'ake it easy, Davey/’ she said. 

“Don't worry. Be good," he answered. 

David saw the manager standing by the magazine rack, turning 
till' pages of Look. 

“Something personal has come up,” he said. “Fll have to leave 
immediately for tin' rest of the day.” 

“Something personal:”' the manager said. “I haven i got anyone 
to put on right now. Lveivbody in the kitchen is busy.” 

“The place is almost empty, .\n\onc will do.'’ 

“T don’t like anviuie there." He stressed the anyone. “Is someone 
ill? What is it?” 

“Something personal, that's all ” 

“I’m sorry. You'll havt? to stand by till I locate someone. It may 
take several hours,” the manager said. 

“I’m sorry. I'm leaving now,” David said. 

“Well, then, don't bother coming back.” 

“All right, ril stop in at the liijuor commission and have a man 
sent down to fill the bottles for you.” 

The manager looked at him with open contempt. 

“Someoijp who is quick on tlu' slips and register,” David said. 
“Did you know I’ve kept a record of every bottle that’s been re- 
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ceivcd. It would he interest inii[ to compare my list with what the 
motel was l)illcd. You ai d I, you know, are shovelling in the same 
liole. ril he in tomorrow/’ 

It was his first victory over the manager. lie walked away 
momentarily forgetting the purpose of his leaving. With a flush of 
triumph he hurried lightly hack to the har to check the register 
before going. 

He wore a light grev topcoat and his dark curly head rose from 
the short upturned collar in the open-faced innoct'iice and eager- 
ness of a >oung salesman. His step had the spring of ha])pily sup- 
pressed energy. As lie went across the wide parking area he looked 
back at the winged motel, turned, and walking hack a few steps saw 
it now with the ohji'ctivitv of an ajipraiser and then the detached 
glance of a traveller who had sta\ed hrielly. d he (juick resjionsc of 
his car delighted him as he wheeled it around and came out on to 
the highway. He turned on the radio, relaxed, and let the car run 
along moderately. 'I ht're was no particular nec'd for hurry now. 
Martin wouldn't he home from work till nearly six. '1 he sun came 
out brilliantly from behind a cloud and lighted the flat early-winter 
countryside. 'I'he (Occasional white cottages look('d warm, secure, 
and joyful. The dark spruce and joine were quietly strong and 
brave. If I could hold it, if 1 could hold it, he thought. Hold it till 
spring. 

But the moment was shaken by a sttite ptolice car that drew up 
alongside of him. The driver looked at David as he maintained an 
equal speed, then he acceleratc'd and passed on. What is he booking 
for? Why me? 1 he unaccount. ible fear arose in a sour, sic'k re-, 
mcmbrance of wrong, not the particular w nong of the breoken joro- 
bation but the wrong of his whole lift', the victimi/ing wrong that 
had shrouded him even as a child, i he quivering returned and his 
mind burrowed in ferret-like reasoning. Was he smart in heading 
towards Massachusetts? Should he wait till it was dark? Had 
Heleijljpjiiiptb T somehow heard of the probation and rejoorted liim 
before leaving for Florida? His father? But his father wasn’t even 
concerned. One way or another his father would not be bothered. 
Nothing could disturb his petty politics. Jt had to l)e the probation. 
What else could it be? And now the possibility of imprisonment 
struck him acutely, the grey line and the closing door and the foot- 
step dow'n the corridor, the sight and sound and pervading smell 
of dread and fear. There w'ould be nothing that could ward it off, 
neither Helen nor Martin nor drink nor laughter, put he was 
married, he was sober, he had a jo}). Weren’t those factors a can- 
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cellation of the l)rokcn probation? Would Massachusetts have to 
apply for- extradition? Why should the state hound him? I am 
nothing. It wasn’t worth tlie state’s expense. They wouldn’t go to 
the cxpcn.se if they kiicy/ where I was. 

Suddenly David jammed on the brakes and pulled off on the 
shoulder on the road. lie got out quickly, took off his topcoat, and 
reached into the back seat for a white turtle-necked sweater that he 
pulled on over his pink shirt. He donned his topcoat again, got back 
into the car, .Mid drove off. Once over the state line he slowed down. 
He would have to kill a little time. Kill a little time, his mind re- 
peated. 1 le looked aliead on either side of the highway at the signs 
of gas stations, roadside markets, restaurants, and ice-cream stands, 
searching for a place to stop. I'licre. Narragansett Beer and Ale, 
Liquors, Steak, Chicken. T he two drinks hadn’t hurt him. Remem- 
ber, look down on it. And even so. I’ve earned something to still 
the nerves. Even so, Marlin would not condemn him. He could go 
to bed tin’s liou.se and Helen would call but she need not 

know and the detective would he looking for something else, not 
him but something that he knew from the past, and he could get 
up early and be back in time for work. What’s the problem, hey, 
what’s the problem, anyway? 

He walked into the bar and restaurant and sat down in a booth 
and noted with amusement that the table actually was covered 
with a white linen cloth though the place was a little dirty and 
obviously sold more beer than booze. He smiled at the waitress and 
ran his fingers through his hair. 

‘‘I’ll have a bourbon and water,” he said. 

“What brand?” 

“Old Overholt.” 

“That’s rye.” 

“Oh, is it?” he asked innocently. “Then bring me Old Crow. A 
double.” 


XXVIII 


There were three ideas that Abbie assimilated almost immediately 
after her»abortion: that she did not have to drink, that she could 
stay permanently sober, and that it was possible to be happy sober. 
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The desire to stay sober had been given to her by Martin, the faith 
in achievement by such AA speakers as the strip-teaser. More than 
this she realized that the shape of her life could be her own and 
that with continuing sobriety the unmanageable desire that had 
driven her in a will-less fury from one sensation to another could be 
controlled. She was one of those fortunate alcoholics who, at some 
point in their lives, know simply and completely that they arc 
alcoholics and will remain alcoholics, and who without equivocation 
accept their lot. 

She was not given to retrospection and she found herself living 
almost completely in the presi'iit. None of her decisions or acts had 
emotional precedence. 'The clea\age was clean and complete and 
she experii*iu:ctl a kind of merciful amnesia that, for the time being, 
guarded her growth. She felt no ill eileets from tlie abortion. In- 
deed, it was from that day that her health began to imj)rovc rapidly 
so that she found herself, one morning a week later, halving her 
room and walking rapidly down the strec't in happy anticipation of 
breakfast. In a diner the smell of coilee entranec'd her and she sat 
on a stool drinking it with deep satisfaction and smoking a cigarette 
as if for the first time aflcT a long abstm(‘nc(\ 

Hie ad for the job was in .i boston j)apeM* she was reading one 
noontime in the diner. She folded the paper inmu'diately and sought 
out the store. That it was within a short walk of her room seemed 
miraculously fortunate. '1 he shop emplo%ed only three women. 'I’hc 
pay was forty dollars a week. I lu' small amount of money seemed 
unimportant to .Abbie \rt sIh' did nni want to arouse suspicions hy 
seeming desperate. She lied n'adilv and harmlessly. 

“I’m divorced,” she said. “I have a small iiu'onie.” 

The owner, a Mrs. Kc'rshofl, a short, dmn[)y woman, studied 
Abbie’s face and shaj)e. 

“You'll have t(^ wear our things,” she said. 

“I can't afford anything right now,'’ .Abbie answcMcd. 

“All jjjjlit, d'ar. ril take it out of your pay a little each week, 
three dollars a time. Now you j)ick out two dresses. Gome, I’ll help 
you.” 

Abl)ie carried the dresses to her room and j)ut one on. 

She wore the dress to a meeting that night. A woman w'ho was 
obviously new, who was shaking and whose face was battered by 
dissipation, approached her. 

“Do you come with your husband?” .she asked. 

“No. Alone,” Abbie answered. 

“Well, you’re not an alcoholic, arc you ?” 
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Abbie smiled and put her arm alK)ut the woman. 

“'rhat’s the nicest compliment Tve had for years,” she said. 

And then the new woman poured out a tale of impending divorce, 
loss of her children, illness, wasted money, blackouts, fights. It made 
Abbie feel almost guilty because of her own happiness. The new 
woman wanted some magic word that would clear all the wreckage 
away in one great wave of enlightenment. How did one explain the 
living of one day at a time? 

“Just go one day without one drink,” Abbie said, as she had 
heard so many others say. “A day is complete. You wake up, you 
do /our work, whalev('r it is, go along, and the day ends. And each 
day you are a litlhi hoaltliier and the happiness grows and the prob- 
lems are solved. You've got only the one day. Don’t worry about 
the past. It’s over ific w'ay a storm ends. Make the one day com- 
plete. At the end of the day you’ve done what you could. Go to 
sleep glad that you’re sober. 'I'hings will come to you. All of us have 
been in the same nie.NS. I’ve l)ren dry only a short time.” 

I’he job was exliaordinarily simple: helping customers to select 
dresses and try them on and sealing the purchase with flattery. 
She had a krjack of picking just the riglit garment for the short, 
fat women and tlu' thin, energetic girls, for the homely on whom 
j)ronounced styles looked like irisults. She developed a little trick of 
having the customer try on two or three dresses that fitted poorly 
or were of the w rong colour so that when she had the customer don 
the dress or suit she had known immediately was the right one, the 
sale was assured. I'he cu'^ti^mer looked at herself with a pleased as- 
tonishment, inlensilicd Ijy the prior disappointment. M’*- KershofF 
beamed approval as Abl>ic walked to the door with the customer 
and IkuIc her good-bye. 

“Smart, smart,” Mrs. Kersholf nodded. “I’ve been watching. The 
little tricks, eh ? And all I lie way to the door, too?” 

Al)bic grinned at her. 'They liad grown quickly to like each other 
and to relax in an easy familiarity. 

“It’s just to make ♦hem pleased and happy,” she said. 

At half-past twelve Abbie went to lunch. The diner was noisy 
and friendly. She' generally met Dick of tlie Dcering Group. He 
worked as a meat buyer and butcher in a nearby supermarket. He 
came in loud-voiced, clad in a w'hitc coat flecked with blood stains, 
fiddling always with his hearing aid. 

“Hi,' hi!” he shouted on enteiing. “Hi, Abbie! How’s the dress 
business? T^hat’s on the menu?” h.e bawled out to the counterman. 
“What’s the speciality of the house?” 
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On being informed it was pot roast of beef, he groaned loudly, 
asked for a hamburger, and slid into a seat across the table from 
Abbie. I’hen gently and softly he asked, “How does it go, Abbie?” 

“Fine,” she said. * ^ 

“God, you’re looking good.” Ills voice rose. “I'm having the 
Chamber of Commerce elect you Miss Supermarket of 1954.” 

“Are you sleeping all right?” he asked, dropping to his low 
register again. “Don't let an\ thing worry you. The job going good? 
What do you know now, to be really hungry, hey? These other 
people don't know what a treat it is just to be able to eat. T saw 
you down at the Marblehead meeting Sunday night with Martin.” 

It was the warm sense of belonging. She let herself relax com- 
pletely, smoking o\cr her coll'ee, listening to Dick, to the clatter and 
the multitudinous voices, feeling the nunement and the sound lap- 
ping in soft waves against her. 

“I’m chairman next week," Dick said. “How about saying a few 
words for me?” 

“Oh, I couldn't!” she exclaimed, starth'd out of her peace. 

“You don’t have to give a biograjihy,'’ Dick s;iid. “Just a couple 
of minutes. Everyone will know it's \our first time. I’ll mention it. 
You know it’s good to ha\e a good-l(H^king wi^man speak some- 
times. It helps. It helps the poor woman who is still kind of 
beaten up. Gives her hope and confid(*nce. Well, let me know 
before die meeting start>. If \(ni don't u[) to it, it's all right, 
Abbie. Sometimes, though, tin* on(‘ you helj) most is yourself.” 

She could do this. It wasn't much to do for all that had bee'n 
done for her. Even if she shook and trembled and stuttered only a 
sentence, even if the waves of humiliation drowned her brain. You 
take a little out. you put a lilth* in. 

“All riglit, Dick,” she said. “I won't be able to say much. Don't 
tell Martin you’re calling on me. He might worry about it.” 

“That’s my girl. Look, don't trv to mak(' a Npeech. Just say what 
you f^ at tUr'' time.” He raised his voice from a conspiratorial level 
to include the public. “.\ame of God, where's my hamburger? 
Things were belter than this under die Truman administration.” 

It w'as the weekend befon^ she was to speak at the meeting that 
Alice Fairchild appeared. 

“My, such beauties I’m having for guests,” the landlady said. 
“Really, I hope no one thinks I’m in the call-house business.” 

She knew nothing of Aljbic’s alcoholism, believing only that she 
was a divorcee who was earning Ikt own living. lake nY>st rooming- 
house landladies her pleasures were vicarious. She looked at Alice 
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with a great anticipation, foreseeing tales of boy friends and an 
eventual marriage, perhaps even a precursory pregnancy. 

“Does Mr. Cray collect you like postage stamps?” she asked 
Abbir*. 

Alice is from Springfield, Abbic'said. ‘‘Mr. Gray has known 
her family for years. She is going to work in Mr. Gray’s office in 
town.” 

1his explanation sounded wonderfully plausible and respectable. 

“I fow^ yon can te^ll storie.^,” Alice said .afterward. 

Abbie .smiled. “Tve had a lot of practice. But isn’t it strange that 
aner gc'ttmg sober and living decc'iitly the needs for lies continues? 
It didn t do any harm. ^ ou can’t go around saying, I’m an alcoholic 
and I ain’t got no j)lace to live.” 

She made her face forlorn and begLiing and Alice laughed. 

“I II ba\e to ask M«irtin about lies,” Abbie said. “He’ll give us a 
long discourse on them.” 

Alice nui'‘'d .iway. “You shouldrrt make fun of him,” she said. 

“Make fun of lin.i!” Alibie exclaimed. She looked at Alice’s back, 
the neat blonde hair-do, the fine suit, the sheer stockings, her shape. 
“.Alice,” she said softly, “I owe |a actically everything I have to him. 
How' could I ridic ule him ^ I love him.” 

It W'as bc'lter that ^he should know immediately. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,’’ Alice said. “You didn’t seem like lovers.” 

“We’re not lovers, 'rhere’s nothing between us, Alice. Maybe 
there never will be. Anyu.iy, lei’s drop it. Will you be all right? I 
have to wen k till fiv(\ HI be right back then and \\c can have supper 
together. Are \ou shaky at all.’” 

Abbie went to Ikt and put her arm around her. 

“I’ve been througli it all, .Alice. In the hospital four times, drunk 
in a hundred motels, shivering and afraid, the terrible, terrible 
loneliness. .All I can say now is that each day is easier and happier. 
So don’t get bored and go looking for happiness. It will come to 
you.” 

“All right,” Alice s ud. 

“Good. And if you get a little lonesome, walk around to the 
shop. Maybe 1 won’t be busy and wc can talk a little and look at 
the dresses.” 

Suddenly Alice turned and hugged her frantically and began 
weeping. 

“Oh God, I feel so lost,” she moaned. “Shut off from everything. 
Why did it^havc to happen to me ?” 

1 he coming of Alice increased her w’orld, for she had someone 
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to whom to offer help. It was in the nature of relief to be able to 
use some of the love stored in her. They tried on each other’s things 
and advised one another about make-up. A week after going to 
work Alice was asked out by a man in the office. 

“What will T do now?” Alice asked. “We’re going to a dine and 
dance place and he'll expect me to drink with him.” 

“Just tell him you don’t drink,” Abbie said. 

“And then he says, Why? And I say, because. And he says, Be- 
cause why? What the hell do you say?” Alice asked in comic 
despair. 

“Oh, say there’s been too much of it in your family. That’s no lie. 
Hint at some great tragedy. 'I'lien he'll be chastened and his heart 
will melt at your lonely courage.” 

“I can do something else to make him forget about drinking,” 
Alice said. 

“Now don’t go getting carcle<;s,” Abbie cautioned. “lie'll prob- 
ably try to have you and ma>be he will, but don't get careless.” 

“No, Mamma,’' Alice said. 

“You look knely. He'll i)e proud just to l)e with you, w'ithout 
your drinking. Have a nice time, Alice.” 

“I wish you and Martin w('re coming,” Alice said. “I hope my 
skeletons don't show. 'Ihrcc weeks out of the cracker factory, 
imagine.'’ 

Abbie was happy to leatn the next morning that Alice had gotten 
in without having had a drink. She hadn't bdlen asl«'e|) till late, a 
little worried, knowing that she herself, at .Alice's age, would have 
succumbed and would have wound up the night in a motel. 

Thirty-five or forty people w'ere present the night Al)bic spoke. 
Evelyn, Ralph, and Alice were sitting together near the front and 
she and Martin had seated themselves in the last row of the folding 
seats. 

Dick said, “We have a new^ speaker tonight who will .say a few 
wwd.s. Jt’s h®r first time. Abbie, will >ou say a few words?” 

She heard Marlin murmur .something like “C]ood Lord,” and 
she reached quickly to pat him reassuringly as she stood up. She 
almost giggled at his astonishment, but as she walked to the front a 
great quietness settled on her and the hall was very still. She knew 
that she looked well and that she was dressed well and that what 
she would say, no matter what it was, would be honest. She had not 
prepared a speech because she knew that she would forget it, and 
she knew she could retire to her seat if words stoppeej coming to 
her. She reached the stand on which some speakers leaned in 
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relaxed confidence and others p^rasped for support. Then she put her 
hands behind her back, stepped a little away from the stand, and 
looked up. 

“My name is Abbie,” she said. “I am an alcoholic. 

“I cannot tell a complete story. 17iin.t(s escape me and I do not 
know what the whole story is and I have never spoken before 
a j^athcrinjr of any kind. I do know that tonight, in some way I 
can’t explain, that T am entirely different from what I was three 
months ago. 'flic change is not because of anything I did myself 
beyond being n\'idy to accept help. The help came from A A and in 
particular from one mcml)er of AA. That I can stand here sober 
and s])eak at all secMiis unbelievable. Only another alcoholic can 
understand how very strange it is. Not simply that I am sober. I have 
been sober before, when I was ho^^pitalized and when I went on 
the w'agon several times, but that I wish to stay sober always, and 
stranger still that I am happy about it.” 

She st^jjp':! speaking now and the listeners moved slightly in 
sympadiy, as thouyli the momentum of their combined nudge would 
start the woids once more. 

“I started drinking in high school. It seemed very exciting and 
maybe T was a l)it o'* a relx'l. Many speakers say they drank to gain 
confidence. I had more than enough confidence. I just wanted 
something more exciting. T was expelled during my freshman year 
at college and then got more wild yet, drinking all the time. I’ve 
l>een married and divorced three times, all because of drinking. I 
don’t think 1 was (nc'r really aware during those years that other 
people existed for their own selves but only as props fo- -y pleasure. 
I got very sick, of course, eventually. Not only physically sick but 
disgusted with myself and more than that with all of life. I thought 
I would stay trapptxl forever. I tried suicide twice, once a sort of 
fake suicide in self-j^itv because I knew I wouldn’t really die. But 
the second time I was determined. My intention was discovered and 
somebody prevented it.” 

Again Al)bie stop-^xl, finding her breath short. She closed her 
mouth and breathed deeply and moved closer to the stand for 
support. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say,” she said. “I still don’t think 
clearly. Soinctiincs I feel it was necessary for me to suffer what I 
did. It couldn’t have happened any other way. I believe this and 
so I can rest with the past. I don’t know much about AA philosophy. 
I can’t repyat the steps. But I do know the people in AA. They have 
all been kind to me and concerned about my well-being, and yet 
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they haven’t been nosy and officious the way most people are when 
they try to help you. 

“I hope I have the good sense to hold on to what I have, to what 
has been given to me. It is so much niort^ so very much more, than 
just staying sober, but it can all be washed out with just one drink. 
If I keep on talking, I'll begin to shiver or to weep. I feel it too 
much. Thank you for listening.” 

She walked down the aisle with her face down, not aware of the 
applause that followed her. She slumped into her seat scat beside 
Martin. 

“It was just right,” he whispered to her. “You look lovely, so 
fresh and honest. Ah, my little Abhie,'* he said softly. “How line 
you are.” 

Now she would have liked to ha\c closed her eves and rubbed 
herself like a cat in imsceing comfort against his coat. 

There was an anniversary dance at one of tlu' Boston groups the 
next Friday evening. Martin picked up Ralph and then stopped by 
for Alice and Abbic. 

“Evelyn is having a party at her house," Martin said. “She'll be 
dancing at home.” 

Abbie shuddered slightly. She could not yet think of a party ex- 
cept in terms of danger. She had not exposed hers(*lf to the drinking 
of others and she did not know how she would react to it. I hope 
she is all right, she said silently. For herself she would just as soon 
not have to face such things. ^Vas she cowardly? It was not running 
away, just avoiding, she thought. Ma\l)e later it wouldn’t bother 
her. 

She had persuaded Mrs. KershofT to let her wear one of the 
store’s party dresses, promising to pay for it if she soiled it. 

The dress was filmy blue with a wide skirt. She did not know if 
perhaps it was too youthful for her and maybe a little too grand for 
an AA dance. It seemed like a dress a young virgin waiting for love 
should wear, jiot her. It wasn’t a dress one tosscxl with an aban- 
doned fling to the single chair of a motel room. But I’ve changed, I 
can wear it, it’s mine, she thought. It made her look more fragile than 
she really was but the colour went well with her dark hair and 
eyes and the clean, pale leanness of her face. 

A strange sort of informal formality pervaded the hall where the 
dance was held. The faces and clothes were as assorted as those in 
a modern historical mural: the pin-striped lawyer and the wrinklcd- 
serged roofer, the Amazonian tenement brawler and the suburban 
housewife. Even a millionaire was present, though his appearance 
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was disappointing because the Ijoozc had left him as red-faced as a 
wheat farmer during liarvcsting. 

But as the evening advanced the friendliness overcame restraint, 
the enclosed emotion slipj^ed its guard, the exercise restored resi- 
lience. Against their own doubt they began to find a genuine enjoy- 
ment. 1 he laughter increased, the jokes hovered on the scandalous, 
the music was enlianced. People called to each other across the hall. 
1 he hul)I>ub increased. One might have supposed the dance was 
being nourisKed secretly by the hip flask as in Prohibition days, 
lliey found that (^ven at a dance they could be happy sober. 

I’hc movement and the people were for Abbie a wall around her- 
self and Martin. 1 le looked very handsome, she thought. She hoped 
he liked her dress. He did not mention the dress but he did seem to 
want her for every dance. Reluctantly, she saw, he gave her to 
Ralph in exchange for Alice. She had to coax Dick to dance with 
her. He seemed somewhat awed by the gathering. He was a bit 
shorter herself and slie could not resist rubbing her cheek 

against his clean 1 ..Id plate, she loved his kindness and his clownish- 
ness so, yes, and his deep faith that saw all pain and distress as 
agents for an ultimate goodness. 

Dick surn'iiderec^ Ikt to a yoiang man from the Auburn group 
who almost immediately asked to take her home and tlicn tried to 
make a later date with her. When she n'fused persistently, he 
wanted to know the n\ison for her refusal. He was young, strong, 
and confident. He VNas dre>scd well and was possessed of a certain 
social facility. 

“I’m committed,” slie said. 

“Committed.^” he asked, howning. 

Abbie laughed. “Not like to an asylum,” she said. “Like to a 
couise of action.” 

As she laughed she caught sight of Martin. He was standing at 
the side of the dance door watching her, his face still, his eyes wide 
and slightly wounded, his checks seeming to have ^deeper hollow. 
Her own ga/e beer me transfixed, the laughter falling in a slow 
erasure. Helplessly she raised her fingers from the man s back in an 
indeterminate gesture to re-establish her identity with Martin. 
Either he did not sec her hand or misread her intention for his face 
showed no acknowledgement. Ihc intervening space and people 
seemed threatening. She wauied the dance to end before her appre- 
hension became a defined feai. When it did end she broke quickly 
and sougl^t Martin and stood close to him, clinging to his arm. 

“I don’t think I’d better dance any more,” she said. 
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“Are you a little tired, Abbic?” he asked. 

“No, not tired,” she sj*id, looking up at him, at his eyes searching 
for understanding. 

“A little nervous?” 

“No. Nothing wrong,” she said. “It’s just ” She spread her 

palms in a gesture of unexplained helplessness. 

“Yes, of course,” he said. He picked up her hand and held it. 

“You know I can t say the things Fd like to say,” Abbie said. 

“Yes.” 

“You know what they are, what they would be if I could?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, so,” she said, feeling happy once more and laughing up at 
him. “So I don't think I ought to dance any more.” 

He touched the back of her head with his cupped hand. 

“All right. Please don't think I'm an idiot, Abbie,” he said. “It’s 
just that I'm still uncertain about some things." 

“Not about me, Martin ?” 

“No, Aljbie. About myself.” 

They dropped oil Ralph first and when they reached the room- 
ing house Alice wont direcllv in, heaving AI)l)i(‘ .done with Martin 
in the dim doorway. He put his hands on her shoulders and kis.scd 
her forehead. 

“Did you have a good time?'’ he a^^ked. 

“Yes,” she said slowly and with a faint doubt. She could not re- 
strain the sorrow’ from her vc^ic(‘. "1 he evening was over. Fvenings 
had never been c5ver for her. 'I mnoirow’ she would return the dress. 
She realized now- that she had gone through the evening w'ith a 
sense of abatement as tliough a clim.ax would inevitably follow'. It 
w’as the old pattern. But now she would remove' the dress carefully 
and lay its folds back in the box and return it to the racks. Would 
the newmess in her have to be returned, too? For the garment of 
loveless love? 

Martin had Jet his hands remain on her shouldi'rs. He was star- 
ing at her, not narrowly but widely, as though he could sec the 
whole vista of her journey. Does he know, really ? Is he waiting or 
evading? Patience or pity? What is it he sees beyond my face? Lust 
or love? I have tried. 

Now he moved his touch behind her shoulders. She felt the gentle 
propulsion of his hands on her back, rheir sight w;is still bound. 
She closed her eyes to retain herself but raised up on her toes. Then 
she remained still, afraid to disturb the moment with ^ny motion, 
timorous that her desire might be nakedly disclosed, knowing that 
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the assertion of love now mijrht blight it, as she received his kiss on 
her mouth and quiverc'd when his trailing fingers stopped to hold 
her breasts in a light and brief caress. 

Then they were separated and he was holding her hands and 
smiling at her. He .said, “.'Jood night, Abbie,” and she turned and 
ran up the stairs, knowing a joyous confirmation. 


XXIX 


“Who is yonr company to be?’' asked Mrs. Tlardy, who had been 
hired to cook and iIkmi serve dinner. Mrs. Hardy did not act like a 
servant, c \‘':\ like an emplovcc. When she served dinner she 
wore the <iir of a gu("^t wlio is not hungry and has good-naturedly 
decided to pitch in and heij). 

“Oh, the pillars of Prudential/" Evelyn called back from her 
bedroom. “I’hc Johns Hancock.” 

“Not the Lloyls of London?"’ Mrs. Hardy asked. 

“I'hcy’re away. 'J he Lumberman’s Casualty, of course, and 
Mutual Maternity.” 

Kvelvn, who had been feeling quite gay and irresponsible now 
that preparations had been completed, frowned at herself in the 
mirror, almost catching a memory, something ominous. ^ . a joke? 
She couldn't trace the significance. She shrugged and continued 
dressing, wanting to be fresh and ready when Robert came home 
so she could fuss aiound him as he shaved and changed his suit and 
his shirt. She was very hap{)y for him and for herself. The details 
of shopping and jilanning, which would have seemed insurmount- 
able several months ago, had been accomplished eayly and with 
enjoyment. Everything was all set. 13ol)by and Elaine were staying 
with Robert’s mother for the night. 

She was still in her slip w hen she heard Robert say hello to Mrs. 
Hardy. Evidently lie had caught an early train. lie came into her 
room, closed the door, and walked over take her in his arms. He 
kissed her lips and nibbled at the lobe of her ear. A tickling made 
her shiver and she moved his head down to her neck. 

“Oh, Robert. That’s enough,” she said. “Your shirt and things 
are ready.” 
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He stepped hack and held her hands and looked her up and 
down as though quite willing to forget the dinner and company. 

“Sit down here a minute,” Evelyn said, relaxing on the bed. “What 
will I do tonight about drinking, Robert?” 

“Oh,” he said. " ^ 

He lit a cigarette and remained standing, looking down at her 
with the adoration lingering in his eyes though his mouth had 
resumed its normal inexpressivencss. “It’s a prol)lcm,” he said. lie 
paced back and forth a few steps. 

“Funny,” he said, “that we liave to drink at all. I don’t feel like it 
but these men and their wives will expect it, and well, Evelyn, 
I’ve changed, you know, 'riiings have been shifting in the columns 
of importance. I don't know if T c.in stand them in the evening any 
longer without their having had a few drinks. If they don’t drink, 
they’ll talk insurance or loc«il politics and if we don’t serve it, it 
will make a bad impression. And of course my promotion is in- 
volved in their decisions. I'd much rather, for instance, have your 
Martin drop in and sit talking to him. But that's the way things are. 
I’m an insurance man." 

He shrugged and spread his hands in apology. 

“I even tiied to m<ike a kind of department of you for a while.” 
He laughed suddenly. “I tried to put \ou in a filing cal)in('t but you 
didn’t fit. Your breasts were always i)opping out and disturbing 
me.” 

Ev'elyn threw herself back on the bed and laughed wildly. 

“Oh, Robert!” 

“Seriously,” he said, “there arc things that I know now I have to 
put up with. Before, I thought I could make them part of me.” 

Evelyn sat up again. 

“But what will I do? I can't just say I’m an alcoholic.” 

“Why don’t you take one Martini before dinner? Just hold it and 
nurse it. It can’t do you any haim and you’ll be eating right after. 
Then in the evening hold a glass of ginger ale. But you know I 
wouldn’t blame you for drinking a little, listening to the lot of us 
getting steamed up over nothing.” 

“All right. Come on now, hurry. You have to get dressed. Give 
me a kiss before you go, Robert. I’ll be in to tie your tic for you.” 

Four couples came. The men were all older than Robert, the 
women older than Evelyn. They sat in the large living-room with its 
modern furniture and drank the Martinis Evelyn carried in. She 
put her own glass down on an end table after a very small sip. She 
did not stimulate any conversation, letting Robert offer openings. 
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During tHc tinic l^cforc dinner Evelyn hovered dangerously in 
her role of hosU'ss. 1 lie company was slightly uneasy at her re- 
marks and facial expressions, 1 hey were not <|uite sure whether 
she was laughing with tlu in. A certain amhiguity in her responses 
brought various trains (/.Conversations to abrupt halts. She finished 
the Martini at her elliow. Once Roliert looked curiously at her, not 
in alarm l»ut more in amusement, as though suspecting her of carry- 
ing on some secret imaginative jiastimc. When Mrs. Patterson men- 
tioned an afternoon give-away programme, Evelyn gushed. 

“Oh, I was so thrilled!” she said. “That day the woman from 
Tennessee got all those things. Imagine! Six operations and seven 
children. You could sec it. of course. 'I'hc strain in her face. My 
heart was beating for her. The whole heart of the nation was wrung 
like a big while sheet on wash day. 'I'ears all over the land.” 

Evelyn, who had collected th(‘ gl.ls^es once more, turned away 
rapidly, thinking: Now Robert will he re.illy startled. lie knew she 
loathed sin h p; jL'rainmes. I'd better sto]). Why do I feel this way? 
They’ll demote hiii' to ollice boy if they catch on to me. Right 
now they’re all thinking Robeit’s wife is nice-looking but stupid. I 
be;it Mis. Patterson. My enthusiasm .simply swamped hers. She 
giggh'd softly to heise' '. 

She went to the kitchen, h.iving the excuse of duties. Actually, 
with M rs. Haicly tlicic \s.is to df). She poured a drink of 

^in for lu'r and iUiothcr Martini for herself, without any qualifying 
thought. 

“Mud/’ sh(' said to Mis. Ilaidy, raid ng her glass. 

“Ws, dear," Mrs. Hardy n'plied. 

But with diniu’r heiiiu -cr'.ul she settled down and w'as attentive 
to her guests' iK'cds and enjoMiieiit. 1 Icr own appetite had dw^indled 
considerahly. The coin I'lvation hecainc crisscrossed, the response 
coming from the' person farthest away from the original speaker. 
Eveiyone seemed h^nd-iiK^utlunl. It was as bcw^ildcring as having 
spots before ynur e\es. She smiled and nodded ajjd made last- 
second slabs at rt'inai' s lliat were in danger of getting through to 
left field. 

The men all seemed to ba\e a tremendous hunger. She was dis- 
turbed not at the quantity they were eating hut at the time it was 
taking. She had become wt'arv of sitting motionless in her chair. 
They talked so much, so heartily, as they ate. She wished Robert 
would not lead them on. He was having a great success with foot- 
ball, with boxing, w'itli the admini>tration, with the evils of "welfare. 
She cast about for a plausible excuse to rise and go into the kitchen, 
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but she could think of none. A picket fence of people. How tlicy 
penned you in. She offered further lielpin^>[s l)riefly, accepting re- 
fusals without protest, and had Mrs. Hardy serve dessert. She liad 
to toy with her own. How can they drink and then cat soinclhing 
sweet? But at last, accepting coinplinicnls with a tliin-edged smile, 
she let them all trail into the living-room and with a short apology 
escaped to the kitchen. It did not occur to her that she was in any 
sort of danger. 

In the living-room now there would be a replenished dullness 
with responses in grunts and murmurs. Someone would have to lug 
a topic up a steep grade. You could not allow silence to settle like a 
strange plague. I should be in there prodding the women, she 
thought. How soon would it be decent to offer highballs? Not soon 
enough. Brandy. Ah, that was it! But there was no brandy in the 
house. 

“Mrs. Hardy, you have \our car. Do me a favour, will you? Get 
a bottle of the beNt brandy from the rujiior store? It’s something 
I forgot.” 

“Give them a shot of rve,” Mrs. Hardy said. 

“No. These men are important to Mr. |olm«:on in his laisiness. 
Be a good scout, now, and while Noifre gone I'll be straightening up 
a little.” 

Evelyn went into the living-room and looked about. 

“Will you excuse me for about fifteen minutes.* Something to do 
in the kitchen.” 

Within the wider circle of the evening's pa^s.age, there w as now her 
own arc of motive and plan, unob'scrved by ainone. When Mrs. 
Hardy had departed Evelyn took a ^liot of r\e and began scraping 
and stacking the dinner {dates. .As .Mis. Hardy diove back into the 
driveway, she took one more. I hen sIk* served the brandy. Mr. 
Patterson took his glass w ith a deej) sigh of satisfac tion. 

“And a cigar,” lie .said, reaching inlc; his breast {socket. “Heaven, 
simply heaven.” 

Robert was {jleased, noticing this and the number of glasses. 

“But you’re not having any,” .somc'one .said. 

“No. It’s too strong for me,” Evelyn answered. 

“Strong drink and wild women,” one of the men remarked, 
yawning. 

The remark, in that manner, seemed so incongruous that Evelyn 
laughed. Considerably louder than a {)olite resiK)nsive chuckle. She 
saw Robert frown. He has seen me take only oik* drink^ I won’t take 
any more. But now the exhilaration welled up sharply, the wit and 
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the gleam, the sparkling av..ircness and the relaxed concern. She 
was rdlcd with an ahonnding vitality. She replenished highball 
glasses, started the ret.ord player, and with Robert moved some 
furniture to clear a sp ire for dancing. 

“If you get tired, takj a drink,” he whispered. “One won’t do 
anything to you.” 

She danced with Mr. I'atterson, the bulldozer, Mr. Lumberman, 
a crane, another w'lio was like a Ijlack-hole ditch-digger, continually 
shovelling salted peanuts into his mouth, letting them slide and 
turnJde from his pairn. 

Lvelyn did not think about what she w'as drinking now. She 
carried a highball around or had it w ithin reacli. Also, she had a few 
alone in the kitchen. She did not get noticeably drunk. Her control 
of her physical motion was good, her face was not dispersed, the 
words came from licr iiioutli in wliat iniglit have been an intention- 
ally comic manner. Ca itainly it was her clan which set the tone of 
the evening aiitl iJlowi^d lier guests to be more uninhibited. But 
abruptly and noisily the paity was over and she w^as leaning against 
the door that had closed on the last guest. 

“You w'cre line, Evelyn,’' Robert was saying. “Everything went 
well. I low do you feel : “ 

She turned around with tiglitcncd composure. 

“I guess I like our evenings alone loo much,” she said. “I scarcely 
saw you at all.” 

She knew' he would not come to l)cd with her. EIc had explained 
it once. He did not like to come to her from a social group where 
he felt himself carrying tlic imprints of contacts with otl He had 
to conic to her from his alnncui'S';. He kissed her briefly. 

“Leave cverylbing,” he said. “Ell help in the morning.” 

“Good night, Roljcrt. I'll just pick up one or two things.” 

Now she thought of what she had had to drink. How many? The 
consciousncs.s of it burdened her. The voices of AA sounded. What 
would they all think? ^lartin. Abbie. She went into the kitchen. 
But it’s only the one night. I’ve been dry now for a long time. Am I 
really an alcoholic? Robert told me to have one. Even as these 
thoughts pounded in a heavy piiLation, she w'as pouring one last 
one in a water glass, filling it as high as a whisky glass, so that she 
drank three ounces, not one. 

She looked into a cupboard and moved some condiments about. 
There was an olive jar w ith only lloee Iclt. She poured out the brine 
between hc^; fingers, catching the olives and tossing them into her 
mouth. She rinsed the jar and hesitated. 1 licre was a fifth of rye, 
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three-quarters filled, and a fifth of gin half-filled. She picked up the 
bottle of rye and poured all but two inches into the olive jar. I’he 
two bottles, then, the gin and the rye, looked like the normal residue 
of a party. 

In her bedroom she put the jar upright iN the corner of the bottom 
drawer of her dresser and i)egan to disrob(\ 'I'he lovely while undcr- 
things were damj) with perspiration. A sliower was the thing to wash 
away the soil of the evening. Hot, then cold. 

Evelyn took the sliower, put out her light, and got into bed. 
The freshness lasted ten minutes and then the heat within Iiegan 
once more to extrude sweat. But she caught sleep before this 
occurred and she lay tliere Iireathing with her mouth open, hei 
limbs loosened, w’hile the alcohol began again its organic tracings 
and its acid etching on her •^tony brain. 

Once in the night she awoke, sharply with rigid fear. Then she 
remembered. Distrusttul ol slc(‘p, 'jIic arose. In the darkness she felt 
for her dresser but then stopped, posed in a tense listening. She 
tiptoed into the kitchen acr(^>s the path of filtered str(‘('t light. She 
could distinguish the bottle she w.inted by its weight. The gin made 
her shudder, but in bed the warm wave engulfed her and she slept 
again. 

It wasn’t until the middle of the next afternoon, Saturday, that 
the trembling came. Robert had been busy in the morning, getting 
the tune-up job done to the car, testing it on the highway, and then 
having readjustmeiits made. It w^as evident to Evelyn that he thought 
her lethargy was a normal reaction from a late evening party, 
though he himself was hapfiy and energetic. 

The children had not returned from their grandmother's and 
Evelyn set about straightening up the house with a depressing sense 
of failure. The memory of the evening before offered her no point 
of consolation. 

In the afternoon Robert was watching a football game on tele- 
vision. The cbddren had gone to the movies. It was then, as she was 
trying to read a magazine in an effort to escape her mind, that she 
was gripped and shaken. She found herself swallowing rapidly, the 
magazine vibrated in her hands, one leg twitched. She protested to 
herself, trying to create a calm by reason. I only drank at a party 
one night. I haven’t drunk for weeks and weeks. I’m strong and 
healthy. But the tension increased and the words she saw would not 
form a consecutive meaning. 

The room, despite the noise of the television, was strangely quiet 
and distant. Was her hearing defective? Last night seemed long 
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ago. Everything was partially separated from her by a time that 
had ragged apertures so that she had to peer into the hours gone 
and wait for the minute’s emergence. A drink to taper off, to get 
over the let-down. 

“Em going to take a naj|,” she said to Robert. “I guess I’m not up 
to parties.” 

But again she did not to the jar in her dresser. She ran water 
in the kitchen sWik loudly. She did not trust her hand to hold the 
bottle near the glass without striking it. I'hc noise would carry. She 
drank from the water glass and rinsed it. 

Beneath a soft (|uilt in her bedroom she slept gratefully, quite 
certain before she lost consciousness that the whole crisis was over. 


XXX 


On Monday Ralph Hilton awoke without any enthusiasm for the 
day’s W'ork ahead. It would be like every other work day, an erosion 
of energy and integrity. When he came down into the kitchen, 
Anne and the two girls were already eating breakfast. His daughters 
said good morning, his wife did not. He stood at the stove cooking 
some eggs and heating water for instant coffee. He had cooked his 
owai breakfast for so many >ears that no feeling of resentment at 
Anne’s neglect occurred to him. Some happy anticipation or school 
activities had the two girls chattering. 

“Sit down. Dad, sit down,’’ Shirley said, pushing herself along the 
breakfast bench. “1 trust you arc well this morning, Father?” 

She liked playing with elaborate bits of speech remembered from 
television plays. 

“It’s this gout, plague take it,” Ralph whined, liin^ping from the 
stove with his plate. ‘'And those old wounds from the Indian wars.” 

“Have you consulted a reliable physician, dear Father?” Shirley 
asked. 

“Doctor Teabcrry has advised standing on my head while swing- 
ing Indian clubs but somehow it always makes my ears ache so.” 

“Do not despair,” Ellen said. 

They both looked at him with \v'ide serious eyes and mouths 
hovering on Jaughter. 

“Gome on, now,” Anne said. “You’ve got to get your hair combed 
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yet and your school thini^s aren’t ready. Come on, come on,*’ she 
said irritably, risiiii^ from the table. “And make that Josephine wait 
outside for you. 1 don’t want her in the house all the time. She 
noses around too much.** 

When the children had gone Ralph \v/.'nt upstairs to get a note- 
book and pencil from his bureau. Anne was waiting for him as he 
came back down. 

“We can't go on this way any longer,” she said. 

He looked at her a moment rellectively before saying, “What 
way?” 

“With the lunk account dwindling away, ^'ou’re going to have to 
start paying the bills.” 

“Well, put the bank account back the w.iy it was and it won’t 
dwindle." 

‘AVhat are you doing with your moiu'v ?” 

“Nothing," Ralph said. “Til stait paving the bills when you put 
the account right.” 

“Everything is in your name. I'm not going to make the payment 
on the mortgage this month." 

“I'he bank will l)e more than happy to take over the house for 
the balance.” 

“Oh, you're so smart," Anne said, “going out all dressed up in 
your nice car.” 

“I’m going to work.” 

He closed the door behind him. 'S’el evcui now' as he walked to the 
gaiagc he was sorry to leavi' her tluac aloin' in tlu' house with her 
bitter frustration. Ih' hesitat(*d. But what good would it do if he 
returned? A bolt of lieblning was neeih'd, not a few’ words. lie 
drov'C ofT in a clmjcl of dejection (h.it was as intense* as wheri he had 
been drinking. A dry diunk? Was he on a dry drunk, as .some 
alcoholics called it? 

His first call was at a factory in Hudson, an account he had been 
trying to .iccrre for some months. The buyer had j)romised him a 
trial order and had then delayed. Ralph knew that his i)osc that 
morning should be one of enthusiastic, cheerful assumption that the 
buyer would hesitate to destroy. But he could not shake his depres- 
sion. To hell with it. I’m not going to wag my tail this morning. He 
carried his set, unsmiling face into the ofFice of the buyer, who 
borrow'cd immediately Ralph’s air of despair. He comj^lained of 
slow orders, low prices for shoes, labour conditions, and asked 
Ralph to stop in again in coujjle of weeks. 

The next call was at large factory in Worcester, a steady account 
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he had sold for a number of years. Ralph was sitting in a small 
waiting-roftni when the biiycT charged in at him. He was a man of 
quick temper, but before he had been soothed by Ralph’s deep 
voice and symi)athy. Now, however, he was enraged. 

“You got me in one ?.on of a bitch of a mess,” he shouted without 
preambl(\ “If I could 1 ave got you on the phone I’d have told you 
not to bother calling an^ more.” 

“What's the trouble Ralph asked. 

“Look at dial!” 

*^1110 buyer shoved out a swatch of pink lining. The top coating 
over the pink hujuer had yellowed. 

“Five hundred yards of it! d he stupid cutter cut it all up, too. 
(^ver four lumdred cases of cut linings we can’t use! That’s not the 
worst of it. Oh, no! All the shoes on the racks waiting to be lined in 
and packed and not a goddam lining we can use. T he racks tied up. 
I'i very thing screwed up. You can cancel any orders we got with 
you.” 

“Oh now, wait a minute," Ralph ])rotestcd. “Something in our 
topcoat formula went wrong, that’s all. I'he >ell(ming doesn’t show 
up right away. With our reputation do you think we’d take a chance 
shipjiing seconds? How long would we be in business that way? 
Listen, something went wrong. Doesn’t anything ever go wrong with 
your shoes ? \’(.)u’ve been using our stuff a long time without trouble. 
Aren’t we entitled to one mistake?'’ 

“No. Oh no!” the ljuyer objected, feeling his wrath losing its 
justification. 

“So we lose the account becau^^c your cutter don’t . w what a 
lining should look like? Now, sit down a minute. Next week I’ll 
bring up the Ikiss with me and we'll figure what it cost you and give 
you ('H'dit for it. In the meantime, don’t take a gamble with a new 
supplier when you've liad such a long satisfactory service with us. 
Let’s go along tlie way we are. We give you a good price and good 
quality. Our deliveries have been proinpt. We donit try to load you 
up with colours you'll get stuck with.” 

“It’s too late,'’ the buyer said. “I’ve already got the stuff replaced 
by a competitor of yours. He got me out of the jam by rushing 
some yardage up here. What am I going to do, throw him out now? 
I’m not going to sleep with your mistakes. I got nothing against 
you. You don’t make the stuff. But tell that company of yours to 
wake up.” 

As he lit a cigarette and looked through a cloud of smoke at the 
apoplectic face of the buyer, Ralph became conscious of his own 
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tension. His hand trembled. He knew he had lost the account 
temporarily. He would hav'c to call the company to cancel the 
orders on hand. He tried to counteract the dread with indilFerencc 
but a long faculty for assuming guilt that was not rightly his would 
not permit it. It’s not my fault, he protested to himself. Yet he was 
personally involved. He could not separate jviniself from his associa- 
tions. He fumbled now in all his pockets, in his side coat pockets and 
then in his trouser pockets, as he looked ‘from the buyer towards 
the door and shifted Iiis brief case from hand to hand. 

“You can see my position,'’ the Iniyer said in apology as he saw 
Ralph retreat in a disturbed manner. “I have my job to can' for. 
What would my boss say if I continued to buy from you now with- 
out trying someone else?” 

“It’s all right,’' Ralpli said. “I’ll sec you next week.” 

He had to get away quickly now. His legs felt weak. He coughed 
briefly. Where was the tolserol.'* In the glove compartment ? He’d 
take two and wait for an hour before calling. But where was it? He 
remembered he had changed his suit. It was in his coat pocket at 
home. 

He was gasping slightK by the time he reached his car. 1 le leaned 
a hand against it to st('ady himself a moment beh^re \inlocking it 
and getting in behind the wheel. Outside the city, he thought, I’ll 
park somewhere. He drove as though expecting some hazard. "I'hc 
half-pint in the air duct. All this time? Why should I be breathing 
heavy? My heart? My lu'art is okay. Nerves. 

I'he streets were 'thin- fogged and diij)|)ing, the day dark. Dirty 
light shone in the lunchrooms, the windows were moistun* streaked. 
The dreariness clogged his lungs, d'he sidewalk sc('med slij)pery. As 
he entered the drugstore liis sense of smell was acute: medicinal 
smells, cigar smoke, spearmint gum, newsjxipers, lubber goods. He 
was slightly nauseated by the assault of odoius. I'he ])hone booth was 
in the rear. He put all his change on the small counter below the 
phone. He was grateful there was a .seat in the booth. 

Ralph let out a long sigh and slipped the half-pint from his hip 
pocket. No one could sec. Ihe pharmacist was in the front behind 
the cigar counter. 

He left the phone booth after four or five minutes. He had taken 
two drinks and had sat waiting for their effect before dialling the 
operator. Then he decided to drive around a while till he quieted 
down. It was an hour later when he made the call. He had taken 
one more drink while driving, going down a side street aiiid glancing 
sharply about before tipping the bottle up. 
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The sales manager was out. The president of the company came 
on the phone. 

“WeVe lost the Rawling's account,” Ralph said. “They got in a 
jam over five hundred )'ards of pink that yellowed and got cut up.” 

“Are you sure it was oi r material ?” 

“ 1 heyVe been giving i is all their business. It was ours, all right.” 

“But can’t we njplace ?” 

“ 1 hey Ve already replaced it from a competitor. Their buyer is 
hotheaded. He Iilew up. 1 can’t say I blamed him.” 

“We seem to oc having trouble with accounts lately. What’s the 
matter?” 

“1 he factory is turning out some lousy material, that’s all,” Ralph 
said. 

“It can’t I)C just that. All factories have complaints occasionally.” 

“Listen, I’ve lost two larg(^ accounts because of defective 
material,” Ralph said sharply. “What do you want me to do? I can’t 
go down there and make the stuff.” 

“Well, there s .'i.'.dier thing. If the material has been cut we 
can’t give any credit for it.” 

“What?” Ralph shouted. “Rawlings gives us fifteen thousand 
dollars’ business a year and vou'll lose the account permanently for 
a lousy four hundred dojlar credit that was our fault?” 

"I'he president was silent for a time. 

“Ralph,” he said, “something is troubling you lately. Maybe we 
ought to have a little talk.” 

“Have a little talk, in Jesus’ name! ^Vhat do you want me to do, 
feel happy because die facloiy is screwing me out of accounts by 
shipping out craj)?” 

“I’ll s('e you when you come dowai.” 

“.Ml right. I've got calls to make,” Ralph said, hanging up. 

He knew' now that the president would hold him responsible for 
the loss of the account. Cood Ood, is it me w^lio is screwy in my 
reasoning? If the president followed his usual paltcrn he would 
allow some time to pass and then he would remark quietly, “I 
wonder why we don’t get any business out of Rawlings in Worces- 
ter.” But the real vexation w^as this, that the president actually 
would w'onder because by that time his self-deception would be 
complete. 

He drove out of the city aimlessly but before he reached the out- 
skirts he bought another half-pint. Ahead he saw a motel in a pine 
grove. An jdea struck him. He had plenty of money. He turned 
into the motel driveway and took an end room. It was eleven in the 
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morning. He did not feel he would want lunch. He closed the blinds 
and set the two half-pint bottles on a small table l)esidc the bed. 
He undressed completely, tinned on the radio softly, and got into 
bed. In the daytime twilight with the cpiict music, taking a sip of 
whisky ocasionally, he felt at peace. A fcnall vacation. Alone. A 
secret rest stolen from the world. He tlw)iight of Alice Fairchild. 
She was not married. I need a woman. Irc/nic name for *in alcoholic. 
But she was beautiful, he thought. Yountf and undamaged l>y boo/e. 
Probably passionate. Evelyn a few years younger. E\elyn was 
happily married. He’d ask Alice for a tlate. Would she go? He was 
older, ma\bc eighteen years. Hut nowadays it would be a relief, 
knowing we were both alcoholics and accepting it. 

Ralph washed the scratch of guilt this thought occasioned with 
another drink. It was (Uilv today. His daydream I)egan to reform 
itself: divorce, reman iage to Alice, settling on another jol) in 
another state. I'he thought of his daughters caused him pain. What 
can I do? 

Ralph took one more drink, finishing tlu^ first half-pint and 
leaving the second intact, hefiue he fell asleep. He was |)leasantly 
and quietly drunk and his sleep was undisturbed. Whe n he awoke it 
was four o’clock. 'Flirough th(‘ open window the bright sun slanted 
to the floor beside the bed. When he swung his legs out he felt its 
pooled warmth on his bare feet. .A happiness remained implanted in 
him. He felt energetic, calm, rephaiislied. He sj)lashed some water 
on his face, combed his hair, walkc'd about nakc'd and stretching 
for a few moinenl’f, remembering his tlnuiehts al>out Alice. /\n old, 
almost forgotten sensatifin of being in lo\(‘ cami' to him. A'es, he 
would ask her to go out with him. A s\ispicion that la* \n.is criMtiiig 
a situation without foundation ( anu' to him. What did it matter 
how it came? What did it mattc'r if he was talking himself into it? 
God knows it is what I need. How w.irm the .''Un is. riic air is clean 
now. 

On Wednesday lie saw Alice at the Deering meeting. At the 
sight of her his vague emotion was sharply confirmed. He sat next 
to her looking at her hands clasped in her lay), at the intertwined 
fingers, a ring, and the painted nails, and h(‘ wondere'd how it would 
feel to be caressed by the liands that were yiale, smooth-textured, 
and unworn. He did not follow the spi'aker’s words. Lately, all the 
talk seemed repetitive, the older members sy^eaking of the steps, the 
newer members of their drinking yjatterns and social troul)les. But 
now he was .suryirisc'd to hear Hick rail on Abbie, anddistening to 
her, hearing the cml>arrasscd, tremulous sincerity, and noting that 
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she appeared in a timid transfiguration that seemed to create a void 
about her, he was overwhehricd by an aching tenderness. Without 
thinking, he took oiu* of Alic e’s hands in his own, transferring to 
her his need for release. Her head turned in a brief questioning but 
she let hei hand remain. ^ 

When Abbie sat dowt Ralph turned to Alice and sp)oke softly. 

“ 1 here’s a dance at a Boston group Friday. Perhaps we could go 
with Martin and Abbie?” 

“All right,” die answered w'ith only a slight hesitation. 


2 

Ralph’s wife was in the darkened living-room when he returned 
from the meeting, d here was a glass of wine on the coffee table 
by the sofa. She spoke to him with a strained pleasantry. He re- 
sponded without ‘^.iMiiathy and then said he was going to bed. She 
said sorrrthing to dv hay him. He saw that she was in a thin night- 
gown and then he realized that she wanted the one night’s reconcili- 
ation. No, lie protested, I won’t. Not now' or ever. 

“I’m tired. Fin going to bed,” he vaid. 

“^'ou’re nut tired from an\ thing )ou've done for me.” 

“No,” he agreed. 

“Did you go for your bottle the way you used to?” his wife asked. 

'I’he question and exposure startled him. 

“What difference dues it make?” 

“None to a drunk.” 

J fe continued acio'^s ihe li’. ing-room to the stairs. 

“Don’t think Fm going to sit here night after night alone,” she 
said. 

“Fm not asking \oli to. You can go out whenever you W’ant to. 
I’ll stay home w Itli the children.’’ 

“You’d like that so \ou’d feel free, wouldn’t you ^ Well, nobody’s 
going to be able to say anything about me.” 

“No, of course not,” iie said. 

“Oh, don’t act so goddam good!” she cried. 

All the next day, during which he made the long trip to New 
Hampsliirc, a sense of wTll-being allow'ed him to relax. When he 
stopped at the trailer for lunch David and Helen remarked on how 
W’cll he looked. He was surj>riscd at how pale and w'orn both of 
them rem.'jincd. He w’as relieved li at neither of them asked him a 
direct question about drinking. He would have lied to have avoided 
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the explanation and the embarrassment. David seemed nonchalantly 
bitter. Ralph mentioned that he was going to the dance with Alice. 

“I bet she’s good-looking now',” Helen said. 

“She’s nice,” Ralph answered. 

“A romance?” Helen questioned. 

“Aw,” David said. “VMiat’s romance? /^nother appetite. Why do 
people get so churned up about it? You^vind up in bed if you’re 
successful, that’s all.” 

“U’hat’s all ?” Helen said. “Oh, Davey.” 

Ralph saw' that she was on the verge of tears as she turned away 
to reach for some dishes. He wished that he could olfer some con- 
soling remark. He could sense the emptiness in David, the complete 
disbelief. \Vliat is it? he wondered. When they have each other. If 
I had love. . . . 

He drove away strengthened in his determination to j)usli events 
towards some kind of climax. By late afternoon he had projected 
himself into love. It was almost as though .Alict* was sitiing be- 
side him, so strong was the fragrance aiul colour of his imagin- 
ings. 

His escape from the house on Friday evening was accomplished 
in the face of the usual recriminations by .\nne. He said merely that 
he was going to a special meeting. It was not an outright li(‘. Lately 
he had become acutely aware of the various shades of falsehood 
and he remembered that in the past he had li('d oft('n to avoid 
emotional disturbances, not only about drinking but about many 
household activities! al)Out the price he paid for some item of cloth- 
ing, about the time the childien W(*nt to bc'd if his wile had been 
visiting. Before, he had excused hin^elf (ui llii' grc)unds of his wife 
I^ing hypercritical, but now the lies toimiaited him in small 
stabs of conscience. He wanted a return of an intc'grity he had once 
possessed Imt as yet lie lacked the* coinage to giasp it and each 
small deceit reminded him of his failure. 

When he sav« Alice in the full light of the hall, his hope faltered. 
She seemed too perfectly groomed and composed to be attainable. 
He lacked almost completely a consciousness of his cwvn hi‘ight and 
distinction and the thought that Alice might be proud of being 
escorted by him simply did not occur to him. He was glad the 
gathering was commonplace in dress and appearance. 'Lhey were 
standing in a group with Marlin, Abbic, and Dick. Ralph excused 
himself and went to the washroom where he swallowed two tolserol. 
Oh well, at least I can dance well, he tlwught. 

A certain confidence was restored to him as he returned and saw 
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Alice’s eyes searching anxiously for him and then her smile as she 
sighted him. She took his arm. 

“You look so stern,” she said. “But nice.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I get tight once in a while — tense. I haven’t 
danced without Being plus cred for quite a few years.” 

“I’ve Been held up inyse f (|uitc often.” 

“With you it would Be a Wcasure,” Ralph said. 

Alice danced close to hiln. It seemed (|uite improbable that he 
was holding liei , that he could smell her hair, that he could feel 
the motion of hei oody against liim. 

“!.)(' you like working in the oflice?” he asked. 

“It’s fun. I’m a little dumb yet.” 

“What do they think of Martin.'*” 

“Everybody respi'cts and admires him. "I’he girls all want to get 
transferred to his section. Nobody know's he is an alcoholic. They 
just know he used to diink a lot. Poor ABbie.” 

“Why poor?” 

“Martin seems umoixliablc.” 

“Oil, he’s Been around.” 

“I didn't mean that. I mean she would do anything for him. 
Even go without him. But lie doesn’t even seem aw'are of it.” 

“You'ri^ w rong, Alict*,’ he said. “It wouldn’t be because he wasn’t 
aw'arc of it. It would Be something else.” 

He had tlie third dance with AIiBie. Behind the glow of her 
Beauty, Behind her smile, he sensed the gentle sadness in her. One 
would have likc'd to have held her till she fell asleep. His own 
bitterness turned to scu row'. 

“How nice you l(M)k, .Abbie,” he said. 

“What's the matter, Ralph?” she said. 

“Oh,” he said casually, “things don’t go right. But then they 
never did. Proluihly they never will.” 

“What tilings? W hen you came in you were happy. Now you act 
as if you’d like to lea^e. What things, Ralph?” She •miled at him. 
“Something about Alice?” 

“Oh,” he said, shruggiiig. 

“She’s a fine girl.” 

“I know. Too fine, maybe.” 

After a while, Abbie said, “You’re almost the opposite of what I 
am, Ralph.” 

“I should hope so,” he said. 

“I mean t^ic way I was. 1 knew I a*. good-looking and attractive. 
I was aware of how other people saw me and I was full of confi- 
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dencc. I thought I could get away with everything. You don’t think 
you can get away with anytliing.” 

“Ahbie, I was going to ask Alice to go out with me,” he said, in a 
sudden need to confide. 

“So ?” she said. 

“I changed iny mind. I don’t tliink shelvould go.” 

“I used to know a lot of girls like >ou,’mbhie said. 

“Really ? Amazing.” 

Abbie laughed with him. 

“Well, now yoirre laughing, anyway,” she said. 

“How were they like me?” 

“They were beautiful girls who did not know' it. They long?d for 
a man and a man huiged for them and neither of them ever knew 
it. I'liey didn't have any sense' of themseKes at all. ^V>u would have 
thought their breasts weie biirde'ns." 

“It's a thing that has ne\er troubh'd me," Ralph said. 

“Many women would love \ou if they had tin* chance', if they 
weren’t already in love. You're tall, you're handsome, yuii’re quiet 
and gentle, you look strong. So ask Alice.” 

“Abbie, I’m married." 

“But not in a good way, .ire you? When in.irriages go lotten, you 
die if you stay in them. Mine went rotten because of booze. But is 
yours that way? \’’ou're dry now'.” 

“It may be too late,'* he said with a sense of fatalitv. 

“For what, in the iianu' of vroodness? Will you ask her?*’ 

“Yes. teacher.” he said, smilimr dov, n .it Ium*. 

As he returned to Alice, Ralph noticed onci' more that she was 
looking for him. I he orclu '.tra was t.iking .i bieak, having coffee and 
sandwiches at a buffet. 

“Alice, will you go out with me next .Satunlay evening?" he said 
abruptly. 

“Surely,” she said. 

“We can luive dinner somewhere and then then what? It’s so 
long since Fve had a date, I don’t know wh.it to pl.m.” 

“Oh, we’ll find something to do.” 

On the way home they sat in tlie back of Martin’s car. Ralph took 
her hand rather timidly. lie nucluated belw'cen confidence and 
chagrin. 

With a sort of despair he put his arm around Alice. She raised 
her face with the motion and the kiss followed, a soft kiss, tentative 
and searcliing. He moved a hand to her shoulder. He wanted to 
touch her check but he felt his hand was soiled. lie moved the hand 
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to her liair. Por the remainder of the ride they kissed each other. 
Once lie started to put his i) ind to her breast but some small motion 
frightened his liand away. 

Looking up, he said, ‘.Vly street.” 

“(Jood night, R<ilph,” Alice said. 

“Will I see you at tlu; Wednesday-night meeting?” 

“I’ll come with AIjIjV. '1 hanks for taking me to the dance.” 

“Oh,” he said. “It was^ood of you to come with me. I’m not very 
entertaining. I'M be more awake Siiturday.” 

For four days Ralph lived withdrawn in dreams. A gentleness 
mai^ked all liis words and actions. When driving he would park the 
car for a few minutes t<j look across the swTep of a marsh or at a 
house on a distant hillside. I he early winter deadness of the coun- 
tryside was reinvested willi beauty, lie stared raptly at the black 
limbs of tKM's ag.iinst the grey sky. His talks with his customers 
WTre restrained, ^(‘arebing l(jr points of contact outside the confines 
of busiiKvss. All tension was erased in him. He carried the image of 
Alice's l'<ee, tiie nien.oiy of lier \oice, and, closing his eyes, the im- 
pression of her kiss si enied still on his mouth. '1‘herc was no desire 
to drink. '1 here would be no need, ever, he thought. His dreams 
were of what he could give to Alice so that he could watch her 
laughing face and .s('e jo> in her wide clear eyes. 

pie was almost afraid to go to (he Wednesday-night meeting. A 
sudden loss of faith in the [ilausibility of his plans and longing 
made him want to del.i\ his disillusion. No dream of his had ever 
i)CCOine actual, \Vith foieboding he entered the hall. Alice came 
towards him and he was ciutain she carried an apology- She was 
smiling with too much li iendliness, she w'as too eager in her 
approach. But she took his hand and giving him a little tug as 
though he were a reluctant child said, “Come on, have a cup of 
coffee with me before the meeting starts.” 

And walking aeaoss to where the coffee and cups were set out on 
a trestle table, she asked, “\Vhat time will you call for me on Satur- 
day 

He trembled a little. She stood looking up at him. He noticed a 
small scar at the end of one cyebiw and this tiny imperfection 
made him long to hold her close in protection. Rut she looked so 
immaculately dressed, so carefully arranged in every detail, that he 
would have been afraid to touch her if tiiey had been alone. They 
sat together through the meeting and later he could not really re- 
member \^iethcr he had taken her hand or she had put her hand 
in his. 
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3 


Ralph’s wife was waiting for him when he returned from the 
meeting. She was standing in tlie centre of the living-room and she 
began speaking as soon as he closed the door. 'There was a glass 
and a half-empty bottle of wine on the c/>ffee table. 'The ash tray 
was overflowing. 

“What do you think you’re getting away with.'**’ slie asked. “All 
week long \oiTve been walking around like a ghost, not speaking to 
me or the children. If \oifre angry with me, >ou ilon’t have to take 
it out on the kids. At least you ran be decent to them. What i^' it? 
Are you taking pills? Are you in love:* Why don't you say some- 
thing instead of just standing there?" 

‘AVhat is there to say ? I work, I come home, I eat, I sleep, I go to 
some meetings.’’ 

“And who do \ou see at the meetings? Some nice alcoholic, eh? 
Some bum who wants to reform and get ti man? Is that what you 
go for? By Cod, I'm g<^ing to one of these meetings and see.’’ 

“I asked \ou several times to go. You refused. Wni said it was my 
problem. You told me to make my own life, that I had sacrificed all 
my rights in the home.'’ 

“Don't think you’re going to get away uith it. I'll have >ou in 
court. Oh, you're rotten.'’ 

Her anger and defeat were '^o gr(\it that slie could s})eak only in 
short inconsccuti\e*exclamation‘j. Ralph vat tiown to weather the 
outburst. He knew she wanted to reduce him to a trembling Kick of 
control during which he would make admissions and justify her 
outraged sense of jx)ssession. 

Now, vilely, she lowered her voice to an evil intimacy. 

“Wdiat are you doing? You’re not going to bed with me. What 
arc you doing for it? \Vho rides in the car with you ? Or do >ou do 
something else ?i’ 

He stood up agaiji and nibbed his face, looking away from lier, 
away from the .small figure of leering sus[)icion, from the face 
pinched wdth vindictivenc.vs and greed, from the face that was more 
horrible yet because of the lingering traces of bygone beauty, from 
the figure w'ith the breasts that had nursed their children and that 
he himself had kissed so often in tender love, that were thrust out 
now like threatening appendages. Within himself he collapsed. Oh 
God, oh Jesus, let me out of here! Let me out of here forever. Let 
me never, never come back. 
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“For Christ sake, will you shut up!” he cried. 

She forced a sarcastic lau^Hi. 

“You don’t like it, do you? You don’t like knowing.” 

Abruptly he opened tlit door, stepped outside, and closed the 
door softly on her cascading voice. My coat, he thought. There was 
a topcoat in the car. As he crossed the lawn to his car the door be- 
hind him opened. 

“Don’t bother coming bjick,” his wife called softly, incongruously 
worried at this moment aljout the neighbours hearing. “You 
bastard!” she caiied, more quietly yet. 

As he backed the car into the roadway, his mind became filled 
with sudden decisions and plans, fic felt a great release. Exhilara- 
tion swept him. 1 le would ride all night, perhaps over to Vermont, 
take a room, and sleep all day. Wire the company he was resign- 
ing. I Ic felt hungry. I’ll stop for a sandwich and coffee. Ah, the stars 
were out finally. I low sensitive the car was. He touched the acceler- 
ator pedal and it plunged. He turned on the radio. Music. Alice. I’ll 
be back for baturd.iv. I here must be six or seven hundred dollars in 
his wallet. Free. As he turned on to the highway he saw the flash- 
ing neon lights of a package store. He was surprised. He had sup- 
IX)sed it was later than that. He turned into the driveway and 
entered the bright store, looking along the shelves of coloured 
labels. What? I le had an impulse to buy a whole collection of bottles 
of different kinds of drinks. 

“Give me a pint of Old Grandad,” he said. “And a half-pint of 
brandy. I’d better have a quart of sherry, too.” 

He put the pint and the (piart of sherry under the driver’s seat 
and opened the half-pint before he started the car. He drove for ten 
minutes and then he took a l)ig gulp of the brandy without slowing 
down. I’ll go to the camp, he thought. Get it ready for Saturday 
night. He settled himself back in deep pleasure with the music 
and the smooth night driving. Should he tell Alice about his 
marriage? He sank into the comfort of his conifpliant mind. 


XXXI 


The crisis yasn’t over, of course. It could not be for an alcoholic. 
When Evelyn aw'oke Saturday evening, a fringe of fever lay on her 
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skin. She looked into the mirror. She was surprised and relieved at 
her pale complexion. She had sup|X)scd she would look flushed. She 
dreaded the evening meal, knowing her responses would he forced, 
knowing that silting there in full view 6 { Robert and the children 
she w'ould have to find a hiding place Ix'hind a veil of gestures and 
words. But it was not too difhciilt. She tcx)k a big drink of gin and 
then scrubbed lier inoutli vig(')rously with a chloropliyll toothpaste, 
even swallowing a little as an additiofial safeguard. A spurt of 
energy got her through the cooking and during the meal the 
children talked ceaselessly. 

Where she had once longed for Rol>ert to embrace her, she now 
feared his approach acutely. She knew that if he came to he*' and 
looked into her eyes, she would have to av('rt Iut ga/e and her 
failure would be apjxtrent. More than anything she was in terror 
of his cold silent withdrawal. 'This time, perh.ips, there would be no 
renewed affinity. A devastating loneliness seized her at the thought. 
What am I doing, what am I doing? she cried within herself. 

Ferret-like her thought delved into schemes that would confuse 
appearance and reality. She could not, under any circumstances, 
have Robert come to her Ixd. She rose and went to her room. She 
wanted a drink now but did not dare risk it as yet. After a time 
she went back as far as the dining-rormi, waiting till an advertise- 
ment was over on the I V lest RoImtI would rise. 

“Rolx^rt, Fm going to take a couple of .ispirin and get in l)ed to 
read,’* she called. 

“Don’t bother getting up. I’ll ^re you in the morning. Good night, 
Robert.’’ 

She retreated quickly and in her room breathed with shuddering 
relief as she went to her bureau for the whisky. Now she would put 
the light out so she could pretend sleep if he should look ii\ on her. 
She lay in bed a while and then rose and took another drink. Before 
she had had the resentment of marriage to lend justification to 
her drinking i.nd there liad l>ecn times when she had enjoyed a 
bitter cynicism, but now there was nothing, no cause to act as a 
relieving agent so that her self-disgust and her guilt l)ccame unbear- 
able. 

Suddenly she sat up in happy excitement. What a fool! she ex- 
claimed to herself. The seconal and phenobarbital from Grecnleaf 
Hill. Good Lord! And I’ve been sweating through the day. She had 
the small supply in an envelope in her l)urcau. She put on the light. 
There were four seconals and six small phenobarbiuds. Quarter- 
grain? They would be for tomorrow. Saved, she thought. Oh, 
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Robert, she murmured, feeling that he was hers again, feeling her 
lore welling up. 

Rol^rt ascribed her Sunday lethargy to menstruation. Dully she 
prepared dinner and rctfted to her room after a few mouthfuls. 
The cliildrcn and Robert continued to eat. SIic could hear Robert’s 
happy bantering and the less spontaneous answers of the children 
as she lay there shuddcriiig. Were the children aware of what was 
really happening? 'I'he wl^iisky was almost gone, the phenobarbital 
seemed to have little clfect. If only she could have a day alone with- 
out the strain ot laci ng anyone. 

She had her driving licence now. If it was not Sunday she could 
have gone to the li(|iior store. Her mouth felt sore from the scrub- 
bing with toothpaste'. She would have lo save the two remaining 
seconals for the night. Any large or objective view^ of lier predica- 
ment was lost now’ in petty ])la lining to sustain relief for the cver- 
incrcasing need. She could not as yet recognize collapse and sur- 
render as the lirst ief|uisitc for real relief. Oh Ood, they w’cre right, 
she thouglil once a-? >]:c. reiiH'inlx'ied the AA speakers. As if all this 
time she had doubted them. Hut she was still determined to get out 
of it alone. She could be.ir exposure to Martin and Abblc, to any 
AA member, but the slumc of facing Robert and the pain of wound- 
ing him seemed ovei whelming. 

But I haven’t drunk much, she thought with ama/ement. Only a 
pint yesterday. Was it her mental depres‘*'ion that was causing her 
to feel so nervous and ill ? She rt‘membeied a speaker saying that 
the disease seemed to progress even during the time when one was 
not efrinking. But sun'ly not that fast. A pint in tw'enty-four hours 
should not have bothered her particularly. But the fear, Uxi. quiver- 
ing, the distaste for food, the instinct to hide, remained. 

How long could she deceive Robert? I’his was the last day. Either 
she would have to be well tomoirow when he returned from work 
or she would l>c di'^covered. She forced herself to enter the living- 
room where she held a magazine and turned the pii^fes. But shortly 
her hands l>egan to shake. She did not dare take the last drink 
from the olive jar yet, Iceling diat some greater need would come 
later. She had to get out of the house. Robert was again watching a 
football game, the Sunday professionals, 'llie desk with the tele- 
phone was at the oj)positc end of the room. She dialled a number, 
holding her thumb on the release button, and speaking then into the 
black silence. 

“Hello, i^bbie? Oh, nothing spcci.d. I just thought I’d give you 
a ring.” 
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“What are you doing?” 

A longer silence. 

“Really? Is it cut on the bias?” 

“But that shoiililn't give you any troifI)Ie. It’s probably the way 
you're feeding it. What kind of machine are you using?” 

“Well, why don't I run over, Abbie? If I could see it, I’d know 
what to tell you. I'm not doing an\ thingi No, no, it’s no bother. A 
breath ot air will do me good. I'll sec you ^n a few minutes.” 

She hung up. Walking from the room, she called back, “I’m going 
to run over to see Abbie. She's having some trouble with a blouse 
she's making.” 

“All right,'’ Robert said. “Put on a warm coat. It’s cold out ” 

She was quite capable of dri\ing the car. She was not drunk in 
any accepted sense. It was only the ft'verish burden of worry and 
fear that tortured her ind tlu' craving for just that little more to 
drink which would elevate her to a nonnal, recognizable response to 
the world about her. And so ‘^lie drove slowly, op(‘ning a window 
for the cold air, out on to the highway that was spars(‘ly travelled 
this day. She did not know exactly where to go, not ever having 
drunk alone in a public place. Finally in d('s])(*ration she turned 
into a driveway. Fortunately there were booths with low lights. 
Waitresses hustled about. Scune soft music was pla\ing. She brushed 
past a hostess, smiling and reimning her gloves, afraid that she 
might be seated in view of others. She ^e.ited hei’^clf in a side booth 
towards the rear w ithout removing h(*r coat. 

I'o the waitresi> who appeared with a menu, slie said, “I’m not 
going to cat. I just want something to drink. Oli, a Martini.'* 

At the last moment she had lost her conr.ige to ask for a double. 

She sat there in her beautiful mren co.it, her hair soft .ind blonde, 
her face betraying her str.iin only in an overwide, faintly stricken 
stare that appeared as loneliness, so that a man, passing, was struck 
at once by pity and by awe, wanting to speak to her and not daring. 
She drank half the Martini at once: she lifted the glass w'ithout 
spilling it, and then let the drink sit Ijcforc her for a long time. 

This is the last time I’ll ever get caught, slie thought. I’ll get off 
this tomorrow and that’s the end. I know' now. Tomorrow even- 
ing I’ll call Martin and ask him to take me to a meeting. I’ve never 
really listened, really. Forgive me, Robert, I didn’t really know. 
Perhaps you didn’t either. 1 he music soothed luT into a pleasurable 
sadness. I have no excuse and so it must be a disease and now 
it is only a matter of stopping. She was speaking ig her mind 
directly to Robert. My darling, I’ve never loved anyone else. I'hc 
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sight of you makes me all sv ^t. What would I ever do, how would 
I ever live, without you? 

She had two more drinks and left and drove home feeling happy. 
At a drugstore she bought some green gum and chewed it vigor- 
ously. Television is a great protector, she thought as she entered 
the house again. 

“I’m home!” she calhd from the kitchen. “Elaine, did you 
straighten up your room as I asked you earlier? You’re to wear your 
brown skirt an^- our orange striped blouse tomorrow, do you hear?” 

The resumption of household interests eased her guilt. She set 
gaily about preparing sandwiches for the light Sunday-night supper, 
sandwiches that Robert liked, toasted tomatoes, i)acon and cheese. 
Her deception was so deeply hidden that she did not have to strain 
at it. 

“Ah, you’re feeling and looking much better,” Robert said. 

But the following evening when Robert came home from work, 
Evelyn was vittlni' on an old couch in the cellar. She had tried 
desperate, ly during tJie- day to climb up out of her slough. She had 
tried to gather and bind resolution; she had succeeded only in 
knotting herself and then loosening the bonds with booze. She had 
drunk steadily all day but looking at each drink as a separate 
touchstone, she believed that she had not had much. She had re- 
treated to the cellar at three o'clock when the children came home, 
telling them she had something to do there, something secretive, 
hinting at some present, and that she did not wish to be disturbed. 
I'heir stares had increased her fright. They knew, she realized. She 
had already put one of the fifths under the couch in the cr'' tr. The 
other, which was more than half-empty, was beneath hei mattress 
at the head of the bed where the bulge would not show under the 
pillows. 

And so she waited. She did not know why she had come to the 
cellar for these last hours. Perhaps to reheat as far as possible with- 
out actually becoming sei)aratcd, like the half-heaited attempting 
suicide. Perhaps, too, for the warm dimness there that might soften 
the coining blows. 

Above her slic heard the front door open and she sat waiting her 
judgment and her punishment. Hastily she reached under the couch, 
opened the bottle, and took a large drink. Ihen she sat with her 
head slightly bowed, quivering now and again as her rigidity was 
shaken. Several tears ran down he ' stained face. A strand of hair 
became looge and it fell in a loop across one cheekbone. She heard 
low voices, then a stillness that was stretched to a fine, piercing 
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point. A footstep once more, softly. A creak somewhere in the 
faraway corners of the* house. 'I'lien the cellar door al)ovc her open- 
injx and the lieavy dowiuvartl tread. 

She did ncU look up immediately. I'he feet and trousered legs 
came within the downward circle of her vision. I hen, as she raised 
her head, before she saw his face, she cried, “Why did you make 
inediink;^'’ i 

“I didn't make you drink, Evelyn,” Robert said gently. 

Now she saw his tace, showing not the bitter aversion with 
which he had once sur\eyed her but with the contours in tlie dim- 
ness blunteil with [)ity .uul with lo\(‘, tlu' faci' looking down from 
far away in the brokt'ii lines t^f sorrow’. She loweii'tl her head 
again. 

“No," she s.iid. ‘‘Yen didn't. T woiilil like t(^ belirwc* that, that I 
drank for \ou. I'm soiiv, Uoluat." 

“I lave y'ni bcM'ii drinkin'r siiu I’l ida\' night he asked. 

“Yes," she answered. “Since I'lidav night. ti\ing to stf>p.” 

“And \esterdav afteriKMUi when \ou wen' out 

“Yes. I wanted to tell \(nt. I was .ifraid.'’ 

“Do \ou want me to telr^phone somr'oiu' to coiiK' see you?'* 

“Yes. Abbie. Her numben* is in mv l) 0 ()k. Oh (lod, I need some- 
one to t.ilk to. I didn't beli(‘\e it, I didn't leallv belirwe it.” 

“No/’ he said. “Nor did I. Before, I thought I might be causing 
it some way. But ikjw tlieie was no reason. Was there any particular 
reason?'* 

“No. Just that I thought I could drink a littl(\” 

“I'll call Martin, too. I guess I need sf)meone to talk to.” 

When she heard him reach lh(* kil('h(*n she oj)ened the bottle' and 
took her last drink. She tucked the loop back up into the smooth 
mass of her hair. She rubbed her e\es with her fists. '1 hen she went 
up, carrying the bottle with her'. She sr't it in the open on a coirnter. 
She entered her bedroom «ind brought out the second bottle. She 
began to set th^ dining-room table. 

Martin and Abbie came in shortly after'. From the kitchen she 
heard them talking to Robert. With her face blank she w’alked into 
the living-room. Peculiarly, Martin wore a wide grin as he turned 
to her. He cmi>raced her and kissed her forehead and then raised 
her face wath a knuckle under her chin. 

“Ah, baby, baby,” he chided gently. “What did you do?” 

When Abbie put her arm around her she exclaimed, “Whew! 
That’s the first time Pve ever really smelled hoo/e op soinclx)dy 
else. Come on in the kitchen. Is there any coilce?” 
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Despite her misery Evelyn laughed. 

“Oh, Abhie, what a daiiin fool IVcl^een,” she said. 

“Isn’t it the truth? We always are. But now we’ll sweat it out, 
eh?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” Evelyn said, feeling the sweet rest of surrender. 


XXXII 

1 

OccAsioNAi.T.Y black moods of ronclesccnding bitterness would 
rctuin to Martin. Standing by the front window after breakfast he 
would watch the* livnlets of j^eople trickling down the various streets 
towards die ra'hoad station as towards a lake whose level was 
iiiaintai.ied by the lelcasing gates of the trains. All, the fools, the 
fools, he would think, knowing that in a few minutes he himself 
would have to leave the house and struggle against being submerged. 
On days such as these he avoided Alice, who took the same train 
as he into Boston, lie would linger on the fringe of the crowd and 
boaid the last car to sit by a dirty window and watch with a frigid 
loathing the succession of dreary streets, the appalling sameness of 
every soiled house, the stoies blinking obscenely in the overcast 
morning like whores in cheap jewellery. 

He walked down the length of the oflice past the row*' f stenog- 
raphers and clerks, blonde girls, dark girls, young married women, 
pretty, homely. I’owards the rear of the office, somewhat sheltered 
by filing cabinets, he found Alice. She was frowning and shuffling 
some papers. PI is Intterness now was broken. T should have had 
daughters, he thought. 

Alice looked up and said, “Good morning, Mr. Gi^y,” the way she 
had heard many of the girls address him. 

“Oh, cut it out, Alice,” he ^aid. “What are you frowning over, 
baby?” 

“I can’t find a letter Tin supposed to have about some carload of 
burlap.” 

“Walters, in transportation, has it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He’s a correspondence miser, a file robber. Gome, we’ll go down 
for coffee.^ 
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“Will it be all right ? I mean walking alone with you through tlie 
oflicc?” 

“Oh, sure. Just act as though we were lovers. If you try to act 
casual everyone will suspect we are having an affair. I haven’t seen 
Abbie for several days. How is she ?” 

“All right. We did each other’s hair last night.’’ 

Martin laughed. “You did, eh?” 

“What’s funny?” 

“I had a vision of two monkeys in a zoo picking each other over.” 

He took Alice to one end of the long counter where he hoped 
they wouldn’t be pressed by the mid-morning rush. 

“I’ve been trying to imagine how Abbie acts alone,” he said. “How 
she looks when I don't see her.*’ 

“Well, she acts like a woman.” Alice said, “but she has two big 
things, staying sober and you. Kver\ thing else comes from that. 
Sometimes she looks like she's dreaming.’' 

“Yes,” he agreed quietly. 

“She’s in love with you.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“I couldn’t be quiet and waiting like her. I'd have to push it. I 
think I’d be scared, too, living on the edge of love. Scared I’d start 
in again if it didn’t come off.” 

“It’s difficult to know what to do sometimes,” Martin said. 

“When the two of you appear, when \ou come in to a meeting, 
you act as if you belong to each other, as though you were already 
married.” 

“I know,” Martin said. “I’ve been aware of that.” 

But he was a\vare, aKo, of something beyond the appearance- - 
that he felt at times as though he was married, that he was liappily 
conscious of Abbie being within reach always and that when now 
he touched her arm a new delicious sense of possessing something 
rare pervaded him and he experienced a considerate pride that was 
not unwholcsoixe or vain. Yet the very fact that he had known her 
at both of her extremes, that he had helped her, restrained him from 
assuming any privilege. Ihe thought of receiving payment was 
abhorent and there were times when he wished he had not 
previously known her so that he could ai)proacli lier unencumbered 
with their past association. 

For he had become increasingly conscious of her body, both more 
constantly and more intensely, and he was troubled by the thought 
that all his effort had been predicted on a desire that, was finally 
no more than a physical selfishness. But everything is, he protested. 
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I am not Rama Krishna or Saint Somebody. I move on a plane of 
everyday vexation and tcTOjjtation and the effort towards purity 
might cause more damage to others than my being a thoughtless 
libertine. Tf Abbie had taken a man he could have pursued her 
without self-doubt. But she hadn’t and wouldn’t, and the idea of 
her doing such a thing now caused him a strange and acute discom- 
fort. What troubled him more than his own struggle to refine and 
justify his simple need for a woman was the thought that Abbie her- 
self, in a inom^ of cynicism or disillusion, might believe that tak- 
ing her to bed had been the final goal all along. 

The ease and naturalness of their being together, this appearance 
of marriage that Alice had noted, was due in great extent to the 
completeness of A])bie’s experience and his complete knowledge of 
it. The road of excess? And yet it was determined finally by the 
good that lay undei neath the courtship with evil, the basic structure 
under the decorative and dirty detail. 

“Ralph is nh e Mice said after a pause. 

“lie is a man wlu) v/ill be wounded often by his own desire for 
love and gentleness and the need to help others.” 

“But it doesn’t have to be that way, docs it?” 

“I don’t know, Alice I don’t know how it has to be. I think, 
though, that only love will ever allow him his strength.” 

“He isn’t very happy in his marriage, is he?” 

“Has he told you anythingof it?” 

“Oh, no. It’s just something you can sense, the sadness and dis- 
belief in himself. But even with that it’s nicer to be with him than 
with these overbearing yrnnig products in the office.” 

“Products,” Martin echoed. 

When tlicy were back in the office he found he had nothing with 
which to occupy himself. He had become so rapid in decision and 
so skilful in distributing his work in small bits to others that he 
often wished he were less efficient or that he liked the work well 
enough to linger over it. He stood by a window looking down into 
the street. I should go away, he thought. 'Pwenty years. Have a 
doctor give me a certificate that my lungs are weak and then get a 
six months’ leave of absence. And Abbie? He knew instantly with 
the cpiery that he could not leave her. lake her with me? He 
allowed himself to fall into a reverie of love and far places. My 
sentence has been served. I am culiii and sober now. Will I stay 
here where the compressing factors will always be a threat to my 
integrity arjd sobriety, or will I seek a new territory where life can 
be reinvested with dignity and mystery. I will go away. Why should 
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I feel myself bound? It is only the old alcoholic failure of assum- 
ing guilt and tlicn trying to absolve it with a reasoning resentment. 
No moral or social quandary exists here. Til go away and take 
Abbie with me. 


2 

Martin was not very surprised when ^Rol)ert called on Monday 
night. He knew that Evelyn had become so healthy and happy that 
her alcoholism had receded from any continuous consideration. He 
knew also, that Robert had remained sceptical, believing that the 
weakness was something caused by greater distortions and deraiigc- 
ments than existed in his lanise. 

“I wouldn’t be alainied hv what has happened," Martin said to 
him when Abbie took Kvehn to the kitchen. “I would feel grateful. 
Sometimes we need a final blow to convince' us." 

“I suppose I did," Robert said. “It*s so diflicult to believe, or per- 
haps I don’t want to believe it. It seems like a failure of some .sort.” 

“Perhaps it is. But when you s<iy of a man that his health has 
failed you don't condemn him for it. I .supf)osr' dise.ise.s evolve with 
our civilization and this one is increasing and becoming more subtle. 
On my way here I was thinking how foitunate you are, how fortu- 
nate any man is who has a beautiful wife in love with him. Do you 
mind my speaking like this?'’ 

“No,” Robert .said. 

“You see so inaiiV marriages all .screwed up or dying of dry rot,” 
Martin said. “Marriage. It is a beautiful word. Perhaps the ideal is 
too pure for us. It needs health, l.iughter, j)as^ion, tenderness, not 
posse.ssions and idiotic social duties and competition.” 

“I told her to take the first drink,'’ Robert said. 

“Good. You can share tlu' n'covery with Iht.” 

“You don’t think she should go to a hospital ?” 

“God, no!” Martin .said. “She’s been drinking only a few days. I 
don’t think she drank any tremendous ejuantity. She ought to be 
able to shake out the w'orst of it in twenty-four hours. Abbie will 
stay for the night if you want her to.” 

“No. I might as w'ell learn what it’s like. In the past I used to 
avoid it as much as yx^ssible, go in my room and clo.se the door.” 

“She’ll I>e up and down all night,” Martin warned. “Shakes. 
Maybe dry heaves early in the morning. She’ll reach for the bottle 
a dozen times and pull her hand back. Don’t hide it on, her because 
then she’ll search until she finds it and then she will drink.” 
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“If Fni with her I don’t tliink she will drink,” Robert said. “She 
was afraid of how I would react. But shall I give her a drink if she 
gets too bad ?” 

Martin gave a short painful laugh. 

“ 1 hat’s hard for me, an alcoholic, to answer. I have too much 
sympathy. At any rate ward it off hour by hour as long as possible. 
Make tea or coilce for her. Talk. Distract her mind as much as 
possible. 1 alk about next summer’s vacation. Anything to pass more 
time. If you d^’ ' aally give her a drink, make it as late in the night 
as jxjssible and don’t give her a little diink. Give her a good big 
luxikor, three or four ounces, and make her get in bed first. It may 
knock her out so she slccj)s a few hours. Will you be home to- 
morrow?” 

“ni stay home.” 

“Ciood. 1 omorrow is the important day. If she gets through to- 
morrow the rest should be easy. If she gets some sleep tonight, take 
her out for ;• lic'*- I\iss lier, imiko love to lier. anything so one hour 
follows aiicjther without a diink. 'romorrow evening I’ll come down 
with Abbie. If she’s in any shape at all wc’ll take her to a meeting 
where no one knows her. She’ll be ready to listen more closely 
now.” 

Robert was looking dow n in dismay at the floor. 

“Oh hell, it’s not all tliat sorrowful,” Martin said. “She really 
wants to stop, riiis was just forgetfulness. Supposing she didn’t 
want to?” 

“I guess, finally, it's my pride,’’ Robert said. “I resented your 
knowing lier at first, knowing something al^out her I d:J.. t. I re- 
sented the intru.sioii into my little kingdom.” 

“Oh,” Martin said. 

“And the drinking. What I really feared was not so much that 
Evelyn would be hurt as that the alcc^hol was stealing my possession 
of her, that she was being unfaithful to me, not really with a man 
but as if it w ere a man.” 

“She probably had sin’dar fears.” 

Martin suggested after dinner that Robert go out with him. They 
stopped at a roadliuuse. Robert had a highball and Martin a glass 
of ginger ale. 

“I^ocsn’t this bother you ?” Robert asked. 

“No. It is alone at night, if boeze is within reach, that I might be 
tempted to drink, tliinking that I could go to bed and sleep it off 
immcdiatejiy. So I guard against getting in a situation like that 
w^hich reminds me of a pint of whisky that has been in my house 
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for three months. I’ll bring it over to you. I respect booze too much 
to pour it down the sink.” 

“Do you think it would do Evelyn any good to sec a psychiatrist?” 

“Lord, no. Some psycliiatrist might ^tart digging and get her 
booze trouble all mixed up with something else. We have a tendency 
to credit infallibility to the psychiatrist the way we once did to the 
priest. There are stupid and dishonest priests and I suppose there 
are stupid and dishonest psychiatrists. Some of them, I think, invent 
the distortion before the correction. An honest psychiatrist would 
chase Evelyn out of liis office. When she doesn’t drink she is a com- 
plete woman. We live in a suspicious and sceptical age tliat is always 
looking for something wTong. Inverse reasoning is one of the new 
and subtle diseases, on a par w ith alcoholism. 1 am guilty of it often 
myself. It is one of the main reasons why I i)lan to go away for a 
while, rd like to enjoy without thinking for a w'hile.” 

“What w'ill Abbie do?*’ Robert asked. 

“Is it that obvious?” Martin asked with a grin. 

Robert was embarrassed. “I don’t know'. I just assumed you were 
together.” 

“Yes, I suppose we are.” 

The act was mine. I cannot deny it, he thought. Even if I wanted, 
through denial, to inflate humility, I have to accept the fact that she 
would be dead if I hadn't helped her, and that she would have 
drunk again if I hadn’t given her my support. Even if it was my 
own need that impelled the act. But now her se[)aratene‘^s has grown. 
What a long time has passed in such a short period. Her face is her 
own, her body, her thoughts, her love. Sometimes now, if he saw 
her from across the room, it seemed as if he was looking at a por- 
trait of her so acutely did he feel her sqxi ration from him. 

“She’s quite attractive,” Robert said. “But she looks timid.” 

“Not timid. Startled,” Martin said. “She had an extremely diffi- 
cult time drinking and now she is filled w'itli amazement at being 
happy and sobeir.” 

“And you helped her?” 

“Yes, but she helped me. I needed someone w'ho had been hurt 
worse than myself, someone weaker than I was.” 

“Not someone stronger?” 

“Oh, no. This is a point that makes AA continue to grow and re- 
main healthy, the help the sober man gets from the drunk, the deep 
gratitude we feel towards those who need us. It was the sinners 
who made Christ a God. '1 he [>otter doesn’t curse the (;lay because 
it has no shape. If it had shape what would he do?” 
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When Martin and Abbie v. .“'re ready to leave, Evelyn was in bed. 
Robert appeared to be hap]>y about something as he came from 
Evelyn’s room. 

‘ Wc 11 be all right, now,'” he said. “Maybe you’ll both come over 
and spend an evening in a few days?” 

“Surely,” Martin said. “I’ll give you a ring tomorrow to see how 
Evelyn is.” 

On the way home he asked Abbie, “What did Evelyn have to 
say?” 

“Nothing, really,” Abbie said. “She just thought she could get 
away with a few drinks and then she got scared and guilty. It’s 
been a good thing for her. Now Robert knows, too.” 

Abiiie laughed without merriment. “I learned something. That 
married people can love each other. You know, I never believed it.” 

“Will you conic in with me lieforc going to your room?” he asked. 

She did not answer. 

“I’ve been tl:i> s une job for twenty years, Abbie. I’ve decided 
to go away lor six month';.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought something like this might happen.” 

“Not to escape or evade.” 

“No.” 

“'I’o learn, if I can. Some men at my age and with my condition- 
ing might seek a hermitage. Perhaps a monastery. I can’t. I can’t 
deny life. If 1 tried it would be only vanity, a desire to do something 
dilferent, the destructive longing for perfection. For death, really.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

“A dry drunk. Spiritual auto-intoxication. God grant tl lo-i, I am 
never without sin. 1 wish to remain human.” 

“Martin, will \ou go away very soon?” she asked. 

“W’hencver you are ready.” 

He heard her sigh and he slowed the car down because his house 
was near and he wanted her response before the interruption of 
getting out. 

“Ready for w hat ?” she r"kcd. 

“ Fo go with me.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, of course, Abbie.” 

“Why do you want me to go with you?” 

He lifted his hand from the w'heel and touched her head in a 
brief caress. 

“Why, because I love you, Abbie,” be said. “Why else, now?” 

“We would have to live together.” 
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“Yes?” he said. 

“We would have to sleep toj^ether.” 

“I should hope so, Ahhie. I should dearly hope so.” 

“And you want me ? You long for me ?'' 

“Yes.” 

“I had begun to feel you might,” she said. “I don’t know what 
to do.” 

Martin turned into his driveway and they entered the house. As 
he turned towards her after putting on the light he was startled by 
the look on Abbic's face. It was drawn, sad, and at the same time 
tense. She seated herself on the divan and turned her face away from 
him. 

“You must know that I am not as strong and self-sufficient as I 
appear,” Martin said. “I have my loiu liness and doubt, my l)itter 
times when I resent the very shape of life. I am an alcoholic, too. 
I want you to come with me for m\self, for the sup|)ort \ou can 
give me and for the pleasure of sharing, apart from wanting your 
love.” 

“It’s not that," she said. “ll*s myself.” 


XXXIII 


Whf.n she asked, “Ready for what?” she had no idea what Martin 
had meant. She .suppo.sed lie miglit m«‘an when slu* had been sober 
long enough to be able to maintain her sobriety without his help. 
She had felt an almost welcome sadness when he said he was going 
away. She felt no quick happiness wIk’u it lx‘camc clear he wanted 
her with him. For several days .she had been depressed by the recol- 
lection of inci/Jents buried beneath her hapj)iness and called forth 
by a chance meeting w ith her .second husband. 

He had stopped his car l)eside her w'hen she W'as on her w'ay to 
breakfast. At first she had not recognized him. He had become 
heavier in his face, more fluslied and determined, not from dissipa- 
tion but from the constant need for force and decision in his busi- 
ness and from loss of temper. He stepped from the car and came 
around to meet her with open surprise and admiration. 

“Good God! Abbic!” he .said. “What has happened to you? You 
look all changed, beautiful.” 
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“Hello, Jim,” she answered. 

I he last time I saw yea, you were a wreck. Where are you 
headed?” 

“I’m on my way to hveakfast. I work in a store near here.” 

“You’re not married again. ]jc asked. “It would be some kind of 
a record.” 

“No. I’m living alone.” 

“Here, let me lake your coat. You have changed, eating break- 
fast.” 

Ihe (juick intimacy he was assuming dismayed her. She felt 
powerless to fend him oil. As she stepped from her coat she knew 
he would he assaying lu'r shape, perhaps receiving a momentary 
excitement at the thought that this body in all its passionate move- 
ment had been liis. I can't let the past hurt me now, she thought. 
1 can't do an\ thing about it It’s done. She sought to turn the con- 
versation from her own aff.iirs. 

“How is \ (y\]' hi I ^ln^'^s going?'’ she asked. 

“Fine' Abbie, I'm u^aking a lot of money. I can afford damn near 
anything T want. I don’t see much of the old crowd. Most of them 
I’ve left behind. I built a new home, you know, out in Lynfield. Big 
deal. I lav(‘ two kids, tor ti boy and girl, four and six.” 

“You must l)(i very ha|)[)y',’' slie said. “I'm glad for you.” 

He asked her wIk'k* she worked and she knew that he would 
guess her salarv within a few dollars and would know her living 
expenses and wliat sIk' could afford. He would sec quickly the rout- 
ine of Jier life and would be pir/zled by the fact that she tolerated it. 

“'Fhere never was another woman who (|uickcncd me ^ke you,” 
he said. “None of them kru'w^ what \ou knew.” 

“Fve learned not to look back at things,’' Abbie said. 

“Oh, that's nonsense. Ikwv can you learn anything except from 
the past? And how can you forget? You remember whether you 
want to or not.” 

“I have to go now,” Abbie said. 

“I’ll drive you to work.” 

“No. I’d rather w^alk. ' 

“Walk! You are a new^ woman,” he said. 

During the day Abbie could not stop her memory from its ex- 
humation, and as the afternoon advanced she became weary and 
dejected by^ the weight of ev’idence against the present, sickened by 
tlic lumpish mass of the indigestible accumulation of unsavoury de- 
tails. But it^s done, it’s done, she died to herself. She dreaded the 
return to her room. Martin was going to a meeting at a state prison, 
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Alice was staying in town to sec a show. She had only a bowl of 
soup and a cup of coffee for supper. She felt too tired to walk after- 
ward. She began to shake a little as she once had from drinking. 
She knew she was in a dangerous state. 'At this moment she would 
have called a taxi to take her to a iKpior store if she had not 
accepted completely her inaliility to drink. She knew no relief lay 
in that direction. She knew that if now slie had the first drink she 
would go directly into drunkenness. When she remembered the 
prescription for seconal that she still carried in her handbag she in- 
creased her pace to reach a drugstore c|uickly. She had the pre- 
scription filled and went to her room. 

But now with the seconal in hand the urgency left her. She took 
a shower, got in bed, and put out the light, (iradually her trembling 
subsided. I have a right to what I have, she thought. It is not 
much but it is mine. Nothing, nobody, can take it from me. Oh 
Martin, Martin, I wish you were w ith me. 

But on Monday morning her second husband approached her 
again as she neared the diner. 

“I thought I might meet you,” he said. 

Somehow she was not surprised at his l)eing there nor at the 
course his conversation took. 

“Rough weekend,” he said, after ordering from the w'aitrcss. 
“Everything seemed to go wrong at home. Wound uj) getting 
plastered Saturday night, which is something I rarely do, as you 
know. Oh well, ^there’s no use trying to hide it, Abbie. Edith and I 
get along I)est when we're not togeth(‘r. She's always tired when 
there’s something to do for me. All those goddam interests of hers, 
social w^ork, the w'omen's political clul), golf two days a week. 
Christ, you wonder how we ever managed to elect a president back 
in the last century the way these clul) women act. 'i’here isn’t a good 
screw in the whole lot of them. Al)bie, I need a woman. Not only 
to take to bed but to have a little fun with.” 

“Why don’tiyou get one, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t run around. You know that. And I haven’t got time 
to court someone. I low' do you know what you’d get, anyway? I 
don’t want to be entangled. How about going out with me some 
night this week?” 

“Oh, I don’t go out much now, Jim,” she said. “I have to work 
for a living.” 

“It could be .something more than just a one-night date.” 

“I’ve changed in ways you don’t know, Jim,” .she s^id. “I don’t 
need the things I once thought I needed.” 
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You mean you d rather go on working In that dingy store and 
living alone in a room ?” 

“If that’s all it was, no. It’s more than that.” 

“Look, I’m in a hurry. I^ve got to get in town. Think it over. I’ll 
drop by tomorrow.” 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” she said. “The answer is no. If you’re here 
tomorrow, I’ll go somewhere else to eat.” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake,” he said irritably. “Where do you get off, 
acting like that? You? Wilh what I know about you? Good-bye.” 

Her fragile strength broke before hu contempt. The humiliation 
WrtS like an erupting disease. She knew the insult was deserved. 
But worse was the doubt of her own integrity. Have I been faking 
all this time? Playing a nice game of being good? Her face seemed 
to bear an uncovered stain. She walked slowly to the store so that 
the brand of inortificaticui should cool. 

“What is the matter with you?” Mrs. Kershoff asked when she 
had been at vnrk a half-hour. 

“I just don’t feel very well.” 

“A cold, maybe? Feverish?” 

“No. Just worried about something.” 

“Aha! So if you ni irried the man, what should the worry be? It’s 
Monday. Wlio buys a dress on Monday? Take the day oflf.” 

But the few hours with Evelyn, the insight into a marriage so 
unlike her own, had returned the uncertainty and her sense of 
being unworthy. Martin was too clean and refined, too concerned 
with some ultimate reason or rearrangement. As she sa*" 'i the divan 
in his house now the old alcoholic urge to cut and run assailed her. 
She controlled an impulse to rise. She sat stiffly with her hands 
clenched in her lap, her back towards the entrance of the dining- 
room from which he would appear. She could hear him placing 
cups on saucers in the kitchen. 

She heard Martin come into the living-room but sl^ did not turn. 
She saw his arm slant down into her vision as he placed the cup on 
the low table before her. She followed his withdrawing arm with her 
eyes, wanting to seize and cling to it and place her face against the 
cloth. He turned on a dim wall lamp and snapped out the overhead 
light without speaking and returned to the corner farthest from her. 

“What is it, Abbie?” he asked softly. 

“Oh, I saw my second husband twice in the past few days,” she 
said. 

“Yes?” 
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“He wanted to rent an apartment for me. His wife evidently isn’t 
much good in bed. I was to be the grateful substitute.” 

“Don’t wound yourself, Abbic.” 

“He was simply outraged when I refused his offer. What hurts is 
that he had a right to expect I would welcome the chance.” 

“Oh no. He didn’t have a right to expect it at all.” 

“It made me remember things. Martin, you don’t know anything 
about me, just what you found in the hospital. I was married three 
times and had many lovers.” 

“I know.” 

“Ever^ihing was in it, lying and stealing and cheating and 
cruelty, letting one man buy me drinks and then going otf with 
another because he was bigger and stronger. But then when I got 
real sick for booze T put a price on it to make sure I would have 
something to drink. 1 he price got lower and T drank cheap wine 
lots of times. And then sometimes no man wanted me, no man at 
all, and sometimes there would be a man I didn’t even know there, 
coming out of the haze and tlic sounds T couldn’t (|uite hear, say- 
ing something, sent by someone else.” 

When she stopped again she w«is trembling all over. She wanted 
to reach for her coffee but slie knew she would be unable to raise 
the cup without spilling it. I am killing myself, she thought wildly. 
He won’t want me now. I'hc silence increased. He said nothing. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’m sorry that’s tlie way I have Ix'en. I’m 
grateful for your helping me, Martin. A number of times I wanted 
simply to disappear so that this should not hai)pen. I didn’t want 
\*ou hurt by rnc. But I couldn’t do anything else, could I? What is 
the use, this looking pretty and wearing nice clothes? What docs it 
hide? Nothing from myself, now nothing from you.” 

She heard him approaching. She saw his arm reach down again 
and she recoiled slightly. 

“Your coffee is cold,” he said. “I’ll get you another cup.” 

She could read nothing in his voice. She would have liked to 
have wept. God, what have I done? I’ve throwm it all away. How 
will I stay sober in the awful, cm{)ty night? She was not aware 
that he had returned until she heard him set the cup down. He 
put his liands on her shoulders and turned her. Wlien she looked 
at him he was smiling gently at her. 

“But I knew all that, Abbie,” he said. 

“You knew ?” 

“It was in your face the first day I saw you. Gorrje, have your 
coffee. Do you feci better now? Now it’s all done, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes. I hope so, Martin.” 

“And you will go away with me?” 

“Yes. If you want me.” 

Ciood Lord, Ahhie, you are a beautiful and good woman. I 
would l)C an idiot not to want you. I his other thing — I am no 
dillcrent from you exce])t that more of my experience remained in 
my imagination l)(‘cause 4 lacked the courage or opportunity to act 
it out. Will you rest with it now?” 

“Yes.” 

He put his hand behind her head and kissed her mouth and she 
couid cling tf) him now, pressing her face against his chest and 
letting her hand touch his head and feel his face. It was completely 
new now, complet(*ly hoiu'st. 1 here was no hole into which she had 
to crawl and evei ytliing was erased. 


XXXIV 


'riiF.RK was a half-mile road down througli the pines to the lake. It 
had a steady (lowiupade and Rtdph shut olF the motor and let the 
car roll cjuietly, hoping to surpiis(‘ a deer, lie had lost count of 
the aiiibimt he had diuiik l)Ul lie was not drunk. The Iiajipincss was 
still with him. He was ceitain a night's sleep w’ouh! ■ avc him 
refreshed for the cleciNion and action of the following day, calling 
the company to n'sign, calling his wife to tell her he was not coming 
back and for her to stail divorce proceedings. 

The car rolled on to the area of grass beside the camp and he 
turned of! the headlights and breathed deeply. 7’he stars were 
out, rellected in the lake between columns of vapour. He shivered 
as he came out of the ^ kised heated car. He had not realized it w^as 
so cold out. Opening the car door again he drank from tin* pint and 
held it briefly against the stars. It w«is half-filled. He walked through 
the darkness to the shore and felt the water, surprised at its 
warmth. I'm here, here, he tlunight, turning completely around 
slowly. Here in the quiet night far away. No one knows I’m here 
and all the struggle is over, d he thing is done. 

'riic pint in his coat pocket banged against the side porch rail 
as he felt fiis W’ay to the kitchen door. Entering, he struck a match 
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to screw in the fuses he had removed. The kitchen leaped into 
hard white reality, furnished hut deserted, and he turned curiously 
as though listening for a sound, perhaps a mouse scurrying away or 
a creaking from the slight wind. Standing in the middle of the 
floor he took another drink and listened again, then shrugged. 
What? 'rhe lonely end? I’he beginning. 'I’he beginning again alone. 
There was a gentle humming in his ears. His face was hot. With an 
increased urgency he turned tlic living-room light on and made a 
fire in the wood stove. The flames sounded in the uj^right black pipe. 
He snapped on the radio and went into the bedroom to spread the 
folded blankets and turn down the sheet. 

Suddenly he turned and went outdoors again. Yes, the night was 
there and the protecting distance and the absolute silence, all of it 
confirming the separation. It is finished, f hatefully he looked up at 
the stars, turning slowly to see the whole of the heavens, the great 
forever-reaching space that was the final rel(‘ase. Far across the 
lake a single light burned. What is it I know? he wondered. What is 
it I have felt that no one else has ev('r fidt? Softly the wind 
hummed in the pines and gently rattled the clinging dead leaves of 
an oak. He opened his car door and took out the bottle of sherry 
and returned indoors. 

The heat struck him full force and returned him to his immediate 
surroundings and jjlans. Now for some sleep. He would get up early 
and take a walk. Then he would study liis property carefully, laying 
out the improvements. What time was it? The electric clock in 
the kitchen was wrong, of course. He had no watch. What did it 
matter? He undressed and put on some pyjamas he had left in the 
bureau. He had another drink and put the pint beside the bed. 

"Fhe sun was quite bright when he awoke a third time, between 
drinks, to voices from the living-room. It was the radio. He sat erect 
suddenly, hung his head a moment, then abruptly leaned from the 
bed to reach for tlie sherry that was on the floor. With some fright, 
for the label hi(J,the contents, he raised the bottle and then breathed 
softly. It was better than half-filled. He lit a cigarette and began 
coughing harshly, reaching into his pyjama pocket for a handker- 
chief into w'hich to spit the phlegm that came into his mouth. His 
lungs felt congested. His face was beginning to show his beard which 
was to a great extent grey. His cheeks and forehead were ruddy, his 
eyes not fully open. Thursday, he thought. What time was it? He 
threw the bed clothes partially off and hesitated. It was nine o’clock 
probably. Saturday, he thought. I le breathed heavily. I need more 
sleep. I still feel it. The camp was cold and silent in the morning 
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brightness. I can call right after lunch. launch. I’ll have to eat. He 
closed his eyes and brcatlird deeply again. The bottle was still in 
his hand. He unscrewed the cap, drank a half-pint of the wine, set 
the bottle down again. I'^icn lie pulled the covers up and let him- 
self fall back heavily. 

It was noontime when he awoke again. With an appearance of 
rather calm purpose he rose and dressed in some old clothes. He 
changed his wallet and keys and handkerchief from his good suit, 
put on a plaid j icket, and got into his car. 

He did not think very much on his way into town. Everything 
seemed remote. Clnce he stopjied and took a drink of the sherry 
he had brought with him. He did not seem to be hearing quite 
distinctly. Thursday, he thought again. A field he passed looked 
brilliantly, painfully green. At this time of the year? They plant 
something late. He drove slowly. 'I here was a parking space almost 
in front of the state store. The lists were posted on the wall with 
prices. He ”.as worried al>out prices. He wrote out a slip for two 
fifths of one iiundreil proof bourbon. He had trouble following the 
brand numl)cr across the name to the price and then doubling the 
price for the total. He was not at all shaky, just a little numb, 
rather veiled and pre xcupied in appearance. It took him a few 
minutes to locate the section of sherries among the list of wines. He 
wanted the sherry for that time when he would not require any- 
thing as strong as bourbon. 

On the way back to the camp he found himself intolerably 
thirsty. Not only was his throat dry but his skin felt parched. He 
could not be dehydrated so quickly. It was something cl.c. Possibly 
a cold. 1 le stopped the car and entered a grocery store. 

“ril have a dozen bottles of beer,” he said. 

“Small ones?” the proprietor asked. 

He hesitated only briefly before replying, “Large ones.” 

“What kind?” 

“Oh, any kind. They’re all the same. And givf me two small 
bottles. Have you an ope aer? Make the small ones cold.” 

There was a mechanical quality to his movements now, as though 
the placing of the beer on the car scat, the opening of the door, 
the insertion of the ignition key, were all acts that had been re- 
hearsed in a precise manner. In the car he opened a bottle of beer 
and drank it without stopping the car. When he reached the camp 
he drank the second small bottle, fitting in the car and staring at 
the lake. 

In the shack he turned the radio on once more, got a bottle of 
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the bourbon, and went into the bedroom. He took a good big belt 
of whisky before lying down. He felt very tired. 

It was black when he awoke. He was very drunk. He fumbled for 
the bottle but couldn't find it and when be stumbled a few steps to 
the light switch and turned around he was surprised to find the 
bottle standing right there on the floor half-empty. He could not 
remember having awakened and drunk any of it. He staggered a 
little going into the kitchen. No more whisky, he thought. Beer. I’ll 
cat something. He ate some pieces of sahimi and cheese and a half- 
slice of unbuttered bread. He drank a (luarl of beer. He was shiver- 
ing again. I can’t do aiu thing now. It's too late. He went back to 
bed, leaving tlie kitchen light on to shine across the living-room in 
case he wanted to get up for something. He smoked a cigarette 
sitting on the bed. ilis hand was shaking. He took a drink from the 
bottle and got under the covers. He had not undressed. 

Now in the semi-darkness his mind loosened suddenly into a flow 
of words. I’he drunkenness was complete. “I am drunk. Drunk,” he 
said aloud. Nothing disturbed the block of silence. How did it 
happen again, he tluMighl. I didn't want it to liappen. How am I 
going to get out of this one.^ “What does it matter:”’ he whis[>ered. 
“To hell with it!’’ he slioiited. I didn’t have the courage, the cour- 
age to change tlic things I can. I have bi'en a coward. 

He staggered from the bedroom out the living-room door to the 
porch where he clung to a post, urinating. His body twisted and 
still clinging to the post he half-fell on the shallow steps. He walked 
a few paces away in the darkness and looked up at the sky, shiver- 
ing, then he felt his way back, staggering against the door jamb, 
leaning heavily against the door as it closed. He of)ened the lx)ttlc 
on reaching his bed. One more and I'll sleep, he thouglit. 

“Tomorrow is the day,” he said, 'fomorrow has a special signifi- 
cance. Tomorrow you shake it out. Oh (iod. tomorrow. Why? Why 
again? “Well, that's the way it is,” he said out 1 (mk 1 in a reasonalde 
tone. “Isn’t thaj the way it is?” he asked and listened. Well? I had 
to get drunk to make the cliange, to force it. If I hadn’t got drunk 
I’d be home in f)ed now. He took another drink and coughed and 
almost retched the drink up again. 

I am lost in the night. No one knows I’m here. I could die here, 
as if who gives a dam. 'I'herc is still another fifth and the wine and 
the beer and what’s left of this. The radio. He lurched only once 
finding it and turning it on and returning to bed. It was sleep he 
needed, he told himself again. I’hen the first thing in the morning 
he would head back and find Martin. “I need Martin,” he said. 
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He is my friend. He is my only friend. I’ll go back to AA with him. 
I’ll sit at a meeting with him. But I can’t go home. Oh God, I can’t 
go home. If I liavc to die, I won’t go home. Why haven’t I had the 
dry heaves? I haven’t been drinking for three months. I won’t be 
as sick this time. 

And once more as he lay propped up, listening to an uninterrupted 
programme of sentimental music that had been popular years ago, 
a sort of misty happiness returned to him, a peace that hovered 
before his subsiding consciousness. It will all turn out all right, he 
thought. Somehow. 

J'he sunlight w'as too painful when he awoke. The task ahead was 
too monumental, tlic skeins of his life too entangled. lie believed it 
was Saturday morning and he knew he could not meet Alice. Gone, 
he thought. I couldn't stay sober even for that. I can’t think. I need 
more slccj) before I r<m think. 

It was dark and it wa.s light again. The beard on his face itched, 
his eyes were sticky, his skin seemed ilaked. I herc were empty beer 
bottles siantliiig c.Sout the floor beside the bed. He still wore his 
old clotlies. His slices wore on. 1 hough there was still a little left in 
the fifth he hunted for the sherry. It was not on the kitchen table 
or under the sink or in the wood box. At last, thinking very care- 
fully, he lifted the mattress and found tlic bottles there. Immediately 
he drank some. It tasted so much better than the whisky, he 
thought. It was mild. That was what he needed, a milder drink. 

Again it was d«iik when lie awoke. “Martin,” he called. “Why 
doesn't someone come?" he asked. “Oh, please, please, come,” he 
cried piteously. “Will no one eome? Jesus Christ!” h^ shouted in 
anger. “Won't someone come.’* 1 need help, help.” And he drank 
more, hoping that someone would come, and hiding the bottles 
under the mattress in case someone would come and listening, 
listening, for a knock on the door before he fell into a coma. 

Wlien he did finally hear the vo’-'c that was not the radio his 
eyes were shut and the voice wais from a great d^sUmce and con- 
fusing hecause it sounded from an area unrelated to his dreams. 
Pain aw'okc him. When he opened his eyes a man was staring down 
at him and slowly the man smiled. 

“Are you with me?'’ lie asked. “T had to slap you awake” 

Shrcw'dly he did not answ'er. He lay looking np through his in- 
flamed narrow' eyes, shaking a litlh', trying to lit the man into some 
sequence. I hcrc was none. I le closed his eyes again. 

“Have you had enough the man asked. 

Ralph did not answer for a moment. A strange fear made him 
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struggle now to answer intelligently. He smiled and opened IHs 
eyes. 

“What are you, a Republican?” he asked. 

The man laughed. ‘T hat’s good. Wake-up with a joke. My name 
is Al.” 

“Okay, Al,” he whispered. 

“Here. Take a shot. Gan you hold the bottle? Sit up a minute. I 
want to talk to you. Tve got some cofTee on. I’ll bring you a cup 
in a minute. How long have you been hcrej Ralph ?” 

“Wednesday?” he said. 

“Do you know what day it is?” 

“Saturday morning.” 

“It’s Sunday morning.” 

“It’s too late, then,” lie said. 

“What’s too late?” 

“Everything. Everything's too late.” 

Ralph struggled to a sitting jx)sition. His head vibrated from 
side to side. 

“You may be right,” Al said. “Here, lake the shot. There’s no 
use getting the shakes here.” 

Ralph raised the bottle with both hands and drank. 

“Look, I want to get you into a hospital. Will you go?” 

“W’hat hospital?” he asked suspicously. 

“A general hospital. I'll stay there with you till your friend 
Martin gets here. I already telephoned him you were going.” 

“Martin,” Ralplf said. 

He began to weep. He wept for Marlin because he had gotten 
drunk. He wept for himself, for all his own misery. 


XXXV 

1 

Early on Sunday morning Martin received a phone call from 
Abbie. He was surprised to hear her voice since she had planned to 
see him later in the day. 

“Martin,” she said, “Alice had a date with Ralph last night. He 
didn’t show up and he didn’t call her. She sat there waiting for two 
hours.” 
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V'OIi, Lord,’* he said. “Pm thinking the same thing you are. But he 
seemed to fjc all right Wednesday night.” 

“Alice is all upset. Not about being stood-up on the date, but 
worrying about him. At least he would have called if he had backed 
out or had been unable to keep the date.” 

“Yes,” Martin paused. “What do I do now? Listen, why don’t you 
and Alice walk down here.'* We can have some breakfast together 
or coffee if you’ve already eaten. In the meantime something will 
occur to me.” 

When he hung up he sat thinking for a moment. It was nine 
o’clock, early for a Sunday-morning call. He went upstairs to get 
dressed, disturbed, quite certain that Ralj)h was drinking. It was 
almost an A A axiom: if you arc not happy sober, you’ll will get 
drunk again, ^'et Ralph must have been a little cheerful about 
going out with Alice. Something must have upset him, probably 
something at home. '1 lierc was only one thing to do, talk with 
Ralph. As sr'on as he was dressed, despite his loathing to intrude 
where lie had no definite knowledge of the situation, he dialled 
Ralph’s numl)er. "riie plionc rang repeatedly. Was he avoiding the 
phone? Martin did not hang up. Fin«illy he heard the sound of the 
receiver being lifted. 

“Hello,” a womarrs voice said faintly. 

“Mrs. Hilton? Martin Gray. I’m sorry to call you this early. Is 
Ralph there?” 

“No.” 

“Well, do you know where 1 can locate him?” 

“No,” the voice said again. 

Martin hesitated. Mis. Hilton oireicd no explanation but she did 
not hang up. Oh, to hell with it, let her insult me if she pleases, he 
thought. 

“^Irs. Hilton, what is the trouble?” he asked. 

“I’d rather not talk.” 

“Is it all right if I drop around?” 

I'herc was a silence and then she said, “Yes.” 

“I’ll be there in fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

He hung up before she might object or delay. In a few moments 
Alice and Abbie came in. He told them of his conversation. 

Mrs. Hilton opened the door before ^tartin had a chance to ring 
the bell. She w'orc pyjamas and a house coat. She had made up her 
face and fixed her hair. 

“lake off your coat and sit down,” she said. “I don’t know where 
Ralph is. Probably drunk somewhere. He went flying out of here 
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Wednesday night and I haven’t seen him since. If he had any regifrd 
for his children he wo\ild have called no matter what he thinks of 
me, hut he thinks only of himself.” 

Martin smiled sorrowfully at her. Fo» once he was at a loss for 
words. Like most alcoholics he had a tendency to hlame another 
alcoholic in any marital disagreement. Vet he knew Ralph. 

“Was he drinking then he asked. 

“Well, he certainly wasn’t acting normal.” 

“Maybe lie felt a little proud not drinking,” Martin said. 

“Well, he shouldirt have. It's his job to suf)|X)rt his home and 
his family like everyone else and stay sober. Other husbands around 
here don’t act like him.” 

“You have no idea where I can locate Ralph ?” 

“No. His company was telephoning all day 1 hursday and Friday. 
He hasn’t been working. Fve been driven cra/y l)y that phone. 
What could I tell them? I told them not to call any mme. His job 
is gone, Fm sure.’’ 

“He wasn't very happy with the jol), was be?” 

“It w'as a job. I'm not always happy w.i'^hing dishes and keeping 
a house clean all the time.” 

“You have a nice home,” Martin said. 

“Yes, and he don't seem to appreciate it. This time Fm not 
going to be so easy with him. Fve tiied that. When he comes 
back it will be with a new imdei standing.” 

“You think he will come back ?'' .M.irtin askr'd. 

“Well, of course. AVc've been marric'd all these years. WlK.it eKe 
would he do? Who else would want him ?" 

“I think the impoitant thing lunv is to find out where he is .md 
if he’s .sick,” Martin said. *ih''s inentidin'd y)ur camp to me several 
times. Do you think he might have g()iie iIkmc?'’ 

“I don’t know'. Ma\bc, Ilis camp. He thinks more of that camp 
than he docs of his home. Only a slioii time' .igo he went up there 
alone and .simply left a note that he had gone. I hat’s what Fve had 
to put up with.” 

“Well, I w'as planning on taking a long drive tfxlay,” Martin said. 
“Can you tell me where the camp is? Mayl)C Fll i)e able to drop 
by.” 

“It’s on Green I.akc olf Route 'I hree. Our name is on a sign at 
the road leading off from the highway.” 

Martin stood uj>. 

“Frn sorry things arc this way,” he said. “Maybe they’Jl straighten 
out all right.” 
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'When the door closed h'*hind him, Martin breathed deeply. The 
poor woman, he thouj^ht. SIkj ha.s no conception at all of her own 
intense selfishness. He r*rove home rapidly. 

1 want to make a pho'ie call right away/' he said as he entered. 
He picked up the phone and dialk^d long distance. “I’d like to get 
the police dcparUiKMit in l.aconia, New Hampshire,” he told the 
operator. “I’ll speak to anyone.” 

While he was waiting he tried to shrike himself loose from his 
lofx:oat. Ahhie c .one and fieljMxl him. 

“1 have a hunch Ralph may be at his camp,” he said. “Hello? 
I’m calling long distancf' for some information. A friend of mine 
wh(3 is an alcoholic is drinking up your way. I wonder if you could 
give me the name and telephone number of a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous in haronia. I am a member myself.” 

“\\ ait a minute. I'll ask around," the police officer said. 

“H(!'s a-^king .sonu'oiie," Mai tin .said to Abbic and Alice. “Ralph 
had an aiy\,ii»...L at home and left ^Vedncsday night after the 
meeting. ’ 

“Okav. Here’s a number to call,” the police officer said. “Ask for 
Al.” 

“'riiank \ou," Mart. a .s«nd, writing down the number. “Abbie, 
will you Iiring mo a <'iip of collee? Long distance?” 

A man's \oice .m>,weie(l the number he called. 

“Al:”’ MailinaskiM. 

“\'es,“ the voic(‘ answered softly and cautiously. 

“I'^n an alcciholic. Am I talking to the riglit man?” 

“1 gne^s .so," Al s<nd with .short langli that Martin euioed. 

“Li.slen, Al. Mv name is Martin (Jray of the Dcering, Massachu- 
setts, group. \N’e have a nenv member who I think may be drinking 
uj^ your way. His name is Ral])h Hilton and be has a camp on 
Circen Lake oil' Route I hive. His name is on a marker where the 
road to the camp turns oil. He's been gone since We’dnesday night 
and if lie's on a beiuk'r he's in lougli shape by now»\Vould it be too 
much to ask you or son. ’onc ebe to take a run o\cr there and see 
how he is, if he is there:’*’ 

“No. I'll take a run over," .\l said. 

“You won’t have anv trouhle with him. I ell him I asked you to 
look him up. Will \ou give me a call Iiaek as soon as you know 
how lie is? Have \ou got a peiicd.** Here’s the number. Deering 
2-0714.1)0 you have it:’’’ 

"I have jt. What do you w ant mo to do if he’s in rough shape? He 
may be bad if he’s been on a bender lor four days without eating. 
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“Can you get him in a hospital up there?” 

“Not in the alcoholic hospital. He’s not a resident. But we have 
a doctor here who takes a special interest in alcoholics. He can get 
him into a general hospital.” 

“Thank you,” Martin said. ”It’s a lousy job for you on a Sunday 
morning.” 

“Oh well, Tin sober,” A1 said. “That’s the important thing forme. 
Easy does it, boy.” 

Martin turned from the phone. 

“Well, so now we wait for a call,” he said. “I hope Ralph is at his 
camp.” 

“Do you want some breakfast?" Ablne asked. “I’ll get it for you. 
Alice and I have had ours.” 

“Fine,” Martin said. “1 can’t help feeling a little responsible 
about Ralph.” 

“Why?” Alice asked. 

“Well, at Oreenleaf Hill he wanted to call up his boss and tell 
him where he was. Actually, he wanted to get lired. He wanted a 
radical change of some sort. I convinced him to delay a while, 
thinking he could work things out l)etter after he was sober a while. 
But I didn’t know his wife. He's been living in j)urgatory ever 
since.” 

“You can’t take on the blame for his wife,” Alice said. 

“No.” 

“Maybe I sec him differently from \ou,” Alice said. “He’s not 
weak, really. He has no one to use his sin'ngtli for.” 

Martin smiled at her and .Alice looked away. 1 he phone call from 
A1 came an hour later. He had arranged to have Ral])h admitted to 
a hospital. 

“I’ll come along as soon as I can,” Martin said. 

“The hospital likes a sober alcoholic to stay with a patient as 
much as possible the first twenty-four hours to see how he’s going 
to turn out,” Al,);aid. “I’ll wait there till you get here.” 

Martin looked across the room at Abbie. He wanted to ask her 
to come with him but whereas he once would have made the re- 
quest without compunction, certain that she would blend her wish 
with his, he now felt constrained to let the suggestion come from 
her. 

“Ralph is on his way to the hospital,” he said. “Drinking since 
Wednesday night.” 

“Are you going to leave right away?” Abbie asked. 

“Yes.” 
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f ril go along with you if you want company.” 

‘I d like to go too,” Alice said. “I’d like to see Ralph. Maybe I 
can cheer him up a little.” 

“He won’t be at his best/^’ Martin warned. 

“I wasn’t cither when lie first saw me.” 

Martin began laughing a little. 

He heard Abbie rinsing the cups and saucers in the kitchen. 

“Go ahead out to the car. I’ll bring Abbie along in a minute,” he 
said. 

She was drying her hands when he entered. He was carrying her 
coat that had been lying on a dining-room chair and he held it out 
for her and then turned her to face him. 

“It’s nice you want to come,” he said. 

“Oh, I stick like plaster,” she said, looking up and down again. 

“We'll stop somewhere to eat on the way up. All right?” 

He put his hands inside the coat and held her close and kissed her. 
She opened oves when he lifted his face, then she gave a little 
laugh of surprise and pleasure and put her face down against his 
chest. 

“Hold me a minute, Martin,” she said. 

“Well, not too long,'’ ic cautioned. “I used to be able to look at 
you and think big thoughts but now you’re a threat to my com- 
posure.” 

“It’s nice,” she said. “Just to stand close like this.” 

“Poor Ral[)h. This is what he wants, really. Simply to love and 
be loved, and to somehow re-invest the small acts of living with 
dignity and wonder. It's what I need too, Abbie.” 

“I don’t need anything but you, Martin.” 


2 

The shades of the room were partially drawn and dimness had 
the density of dust. 'Phrc’^gh the door Martin saw only a single up- 
right chair with a man sitting on it. The man was partially bald and 
he had his hands folded on his crossed legs. In profile his face was 
expressionless, neither listening nor anticipating. His suit was 
wrinkled and a point of his shirt collar curled upward. His shoes 
were ifnpolished but not soiled. His socks were garish. A bit of one 
shin was exposed. He sat motionless, with an air at once of alert- 
ness and relaxation. Ah, he is one of the true ones, Martin thought. 

“A1 he called softly. 
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The man turned his head without surprise and then quietly rf^se 
and came out into the hall. 

‘Tm Martin.” 

“Hello, Martin,” A1 put his hand out. , 

“How is he?” 

“Well, he walked in under his own power, hut he’s been punish- 
ing it. Right now he’s sleeping, moaning a little now and then. The 
doctor gave him some shots. He’s been asleep for over an hour.” 

“Did you have any trouble with him ?*' 

“No, he wanted to come. He was all fogged up lait now and then 
he’d come out of it. He’ll be all right. Poor bastard, he’s had a lot of 
trouble at home, eh?” 

“Yes,” Martin said. “I don’t think his staying sober is going to 
help it, either.” 

“It’s the Ing hitch, isn’t it?” A1 said. “'Phe wisdom to know the 
difference. 'Po know what we can cliange and wliat we have to put 
up with. Well, all we Ciin do is ask for it.’’ 

Martin walked into the r(H)m. Above the bed a glass jug of pale 
fluid hung. A tube led ilown from it tf) a needle penetrating the 
big vein in Ralph’s arm that was strapped to a padded board. "I’he 
fingers of the arm, as if by their own volition, moved slightly. A1 
hadn’t mentioned that he was being f(*d intravenously. Martin re- 
strained a gasp uhen he looked at Ralph's face. 1'he ey(‘s were closed 
and they looked as if they had been chased by blows. "Phe nose that 
was normally straight and slender was swollen, the nostrils dis- 
tended. A four days’ growth of be.ird li.ul eras('d the lines of his 
moustache and the greyish mixture of the hair, together with the 
pHDUched eyes and the angiy, slapped colour of the skin, made the 
face look aged and accidental, with a compl(‘te loss of character, 
like an item ovcr-u.scd and discarded, d here was nothing to be seen 
in the face but the matter of whii h it was coinposc'd. Martin turned 
away and went back down tin' hall past th(* room where the re- 
spectably ill \y?rc being visited by fluent hope. He found Abbic 
and Alice in the waiting-room. 

“Ralph’s asleep,” he said. “Abbie, I’ve never asked you. Can you 
drive?” 

“I can, but I lost rny licence.” 

“I have a licence,” .Alice .said. 

“Look, here are my keys. 'Pakc a ride around for a coCiple of 
hours. Have some coffee or ice cream. I’ll stay here. Lord knows 
how long he’ll sleep but he may wake up and try to get out of bed or 
thrash around. All right ? I’ll see you later.” 
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^ow he took the position in the grey dimness that A1 had had. 
He sat without inovcincnt fnr a long time. A nurse came in, nodded 
at him, and took a look at Ralph. 1 he only sound within the room 
was an occasional low ino< 4 n. Ihe nurse returned, pulled the needle 
from Ralph s vein, and released the arm from the board. Auto- 
matically the arm doubled slowly and then fell across Ralph’s chest. 
1 he nurse faded from the room. Ihe particled greyness lay in vast 
silence. And to Martin now some new appreciation of dimensions 
and meaning v ^ given, a knowledge of living trans{X)sition and in- 
terchangeability, so that he knew liimsch in his inmost heart as in- 
separable from Ralpli and from this room and from the space that 
filtereil through the darkc'iiing walls. He had now the illusion of 
speaking from slightly behind himself, of standing there with his 
hand on his own shoulder. 

“What is this man but God?” he asked. “He is good and he 
suffers. 1 am driven to acknowledge that everything is God or every- 
thing is me;uili.v!( ss. He is at once the vanquished and the victor, 
the puni.Tiled and tiic lewarded, and there remains only the open- 
ing outward and the wide, encompassing acceptance of God as all. 
To love God thus until the j)aradox is dissolved.” 

He rose <iuictly, leav ig the touch of his own hand, and walked 
to the l)cd where Ik^ stood staring down at the wrecked face. He 
put his hand on the hot, Hushed forehead, feeling the clammy sweat, 
and withdrew it as Ralph’s c>cs oj^cned and peered at him. 

“Martin?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Can I have a cigarette ?” 

Ralph raised a trciiil)ling hand towards the package but Martin 
extracted one and jnit it between his lips. He struck a match. Ralph 
inhaled and lifted the c igarette away, holding it in his shaking hand 
over the side cjf (he bed. 

“I did it, Martin,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“I didn’t mean to.” 

“No.” 

Ralph closed his eyes and opened them again. 

“Will I be all right, Martin?” 

“Yes.” 

“I cAn’t go home, Marlin,” he whispered. “I can’t go home. I 
wanted to but I couldn’t. I couldn't change it. I don’t know how. 
What have I done, Martin? Did I do anything to anyone?” 

“No. Don^ worry about anything now. Don’t let the shame bother 
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you. It nii^ht have been me. When yoirio better in four or Itve 
days you can come down to iny house and we'll work something 
out. All right ? Alice came along to sec vou.’’ 

“Alice? Oh Clod.'’ 

“It's over for \oii, Ral|)h, the way it was for me. Can you be a 
little happy with the thought ? 'That it's ended now and that you can 
live sober and happy as \ou've wanted to ?'* 

1 es. 

When Ralph appeared to be asleep onde more, Martin went down 
the hall. On the way he met the nurse on duty. 

“Is he all right she asked. 

“Yes. He woke up and he's sK'rping again.'' 

“I ha\cn't had .my experience with alcoholic patients. You hear 
all sorts of things. Right now lie's under setlation. What al^out 
later?'’ 

Martin smiled at her. 

“Some alcoholics do gel wild," he saiil. “but Mr. Hilton is a 
gentle man. He won't get lh(‘ 1). T.'n, eiilu'r. lie'll sh.ike and sweat 
and he may get up and walk around, I)ut he won't lie violent. Just 
talk normally to him. Ask him to do things, don't order him to. 
All right? I have two fiieiKb who will stay with him now and then. 
I’ll come back. Oh, by the way, the fiic nds are woiiK'n.” 

'I'hc waiting -1 oom was deserted except for Alice and Abbie. 

“Do you two w.mt to go in now?" Mai tin asked. “Ralph's asleep 
again. I should go out and call Mr'^. 1 lilton.'’ 

“Here's \our ke^;"," Alici' said, “ l ake .\bbie with you. I’ll sit with 
Ralph alone till you get back." 

On the broad shallow steps of the hospital, in the first clear cold- 
ness of the night, Martin felt exhilarated and joyful. 

“Stars,” he said. “Look at the bloody stars now, Abbie. It’s cold, 
baby, cold.” He grabbed her arm and nin down the steps and 
stopped. “Hug me, baby,’' he said. He kissed her and put his nose 
and mouth dovy.n between her neck and coat collar, seeking warmth. 

“What is it, Martin?” she asked, fondling his head. 

“Everything is glorious, Abbie. I'm happy for Ralph. I’m happy 
for myself. And you? Ah, you. (kmie, get in the car.” 

“Let me put my hands inside your coat,” he said w'hen they were 
sitting inside. “Kiss me, Abbie.” 

“What has happened to you?” 

“Everything and nothing. I am released. We’ll have to stay here 
at least till tomorrow evening. Will you take a room with me, 
Abbie? Will you let me take you to bed?” 
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I Whatever you want, I want too.” 

“Will you love me, Abbic? Will you fall asleep in my arms?” 
“After,” she said. “I’ll fall asleep after.” 

“And we’ll wake up togcihcr ?” 

“Oh yes, Marlin,” she said. 


XXXVI 


When she returned to the trailer Helen found the detective sitting 
on the studio couch. He had lighted a cigar and had removed his 
hat and he looked toadlike and sleepy with the flesh beneath his 
relaxed heat^ foi,..ing a double chin that rested on his necktie. She 
said nothing. 

“It must get on your nerves living cooped up like this in a 
trailer,” the detective said. 

“Oh, there’s only the t .vo of us. We’re not as big as you. It’s cosy.” 

“Yeah, cosy,” he said. “Will your husband be back soon?” 

“1 suppose so,” Helen said. “He has to cat before going to work.” 

“Been down to Lynn lately?” 

“No. We don’t run down much. Davey works evenings. At the 
motel here, tending bar.” 

“Been to see his father anywhere?” 

“His father?” Helen exclaimed. She laughed and turned away to 
heat some water for instant colfcc. “That’s a joke.” 

“Yeah What’s a joke?” 

“They haven’t spoken to each other for seven or eight years. They 
hate each other.” 

“Why?” 

Helen turned and looke'^ at him. 

“Davey’s mother hung hersclt when he was twelve. He found 
her.” 

“Oh.” 

“I know everything there is to know about Davey,” she said. 
“What^id you want to sec him about ?” 

“His father skipped. We’re looking for him.” 

“Skipped? Skipped for what?” Helen asked. 

“A matter of some missing funds. I don’t know the details.” 
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She could not help laugliiiif^, from a sense of relief and because 
David’s father had always been a figure of self-proclaimed 
virtue. 

“Oh, boy,*' she said with relish. “'I'hat’s good.” 

“Is it? I don't laugh at things like that. Listen. I'm going down to 
this motel. I'll have soinetliing to eat there and talk to him when he 
comes in.” 

“Okay,” Helen said. “You're wasting your time. He won’t know 
anything.” 

“Wasting time I'm good at.” 

“Enjoy your dinner.” 

She had her coffee and now and then slie shook her head in de- 
lighted disbelief. So, she thought. Well, you never know. Maybe all 
these years he's been keeping someone and he ran short, 'fhe good 
are only good as long as they are not found out. She forgot about 
the detective until she heard a sharp knock on the door and he 
entered. lie was obviously angry. 

“What are you giving me he demanded. “Your husband was at 
work when I came. You telephoned him." 

“So?'* Helen said. “If you had (old me what you wanted you 
would have saved time. How did I know what you were looking 
for?” 

“You fool around, you'll get in trouble," the detective said. 

“'Lrouble. What's trouble?" Jh'len asked, shrugging. 

She telephoned Martin's house at seven o'clock but there was no 
answer. She called again with the same result at eleven. 

Oh, w'cll, she thought, he'll go somewhere else or maybe come 
back late. She felt 5leef)y. It hail be(‘n so long siiue she had l)een in 
bed early that stretching out alone now was a pleasuic. She 
sprawled widely on the bed and fell asleep. In the morning she 
awoke several tiiiK's and fell asleep again. It was ten o'clock before 
she got up finally and made soiiu* colbc. Davey should I)e here soon, 
she thought. \Ji'hat a kick he's going to get out of this. 

The detective did not show up that morning nor did David. She 
telephoned tlie motel and found out that he had not reported for 
work. On returning to the trailer she sat for some time looking 
expressionlessly out the end window at tlic scrub pine. She vv*is 
certain now that David had start(*d to drink. She did not know how 
she would feel when David showed up. I Ik? laughing cyniclfsm that 
had carried her along was somehow missing. She liad grown weary 
of it. She was physfcally exhausted from the irregular hours of eat- 
ing and sleeping. I'hcsc months had offered no peace, only a con- 
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t|nual effort to thwart a tn;n rcco.i(nition of themselves. Nothing had 
been put in the place of boo/c, she acknowledged, no first step to- 
wards poise and stability had been taken. 

At six o’clock she called Martin’s house and reached him. 

“I haven’t seen Davey,” Martin said. “Yesterday I went directly 
from work to see Ralph and didn’t get back till one in the morn- 
ing.” 

She listened without comment to Martin’s account of Ralph. 

“I guess Da y is off dri one, too,” she said. I'hc spoken admis- 
sion brought a deep sense of failure to her. “I can’t do anything 
about it,” she said. “I don’t know where he is and I haven’t a car to 
go looking. Isn’t it ironic or something that his father’s crime should 
have started liim running again? We’ve got to get away from here. 
We’ve got to get far away.” 

“Do you know where he would be apt to drink?” Martin asked. 

“Well, before coming here we always drank around Lynn. But he 
might be hcli i\ .ij» im n motel.” 

“Do this,” Martin aid. “Come down here by train. Leave a note 
that you are coming here and that wc arc looking for him and for 
him to keep telephoning me. We can go over to Lynn and take a 
look around.” 

“I don’t know. I think I ought to stay here. He might show up 
and need help. Listen, Abbic knows all the places around Lynn. 
Maybe she’d take a ride with you and look for him.” 

Martin was silent a moment. 

“P^o,” he said. “I don’t want to take Abble around there. Give 
me the names of the places and I’ll go alone.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said, after she had told him where to look. 
“The worst that can happen is that he’s drunk somewhere. I’ll go 
along the turnpike, too, in case he’s checked into a motel there. 
Will you be all right yourself?” 

“Oh, I won’t drink. I know if I drink it will be the last time. 
Martin, I’ve got to get my son back. How am I go^ig to start? And 
now Davey’s gone agaii . I can’t go on this way. I can’t go on 
cracking jokes instead of living. I thought that just by staying sober 
things would change. I'hey haven’t, Martin. Wc don’t eat right, we 
don’t sleep right, and even love has gotten to be stale. And look at 
Abbie, the wwst of us all. Look at how she has changed and be- 
comflhappy.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“I told Davey the last one was the final one. Well, if he comes 
back and continues, I’ll have to leave him. I can’t kill myself for 
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him and those last months we’ve been slowly dying. I can see St 
now I'm alone.” 

“You know Davey wouKln’t harm you intentionally,” Martin 
said. 

“I know. He suggested my g*>ing away. "I’hat’s why I haven’t 
been able to. Hut I've got to get a job or something. My life has to 
take on some kind of shape. I've got to know that sometime things 
will be dilferent.” 

”1 ake it easy, Helen," be said. “Walt iill this thing resolves and 
then come down and we'll talk it over.” 

“I can't let bis fatlu'r kill me. 1 don't belong to bis damn family.” 

“Don't despair," he said. “It's all part of it, Helen, part of Ciod. 
We learn a little each time, don't we.’ \'ou and I and Ralph and 
Evelyn and .\bbie. l)a\e\'s lost d(n\n a little b\|)atb, that's all. 
But he carries bis with him. Sonu'tinus nia\be it's too big a 

burden for him and lu' doesn't know what to do because he feels 
he doesn't deseive it. (io and n^si now, Helen. .All \ou can do is 
wait. When you go to bed, \ou'\e done the best \ou could for the 
day.'’ 

“All right, Martin,” die said. 

She was strangely at peace as sh(' H tnined to th(' trailer. She lay 
in the darkness listening to sonu* music for a long time, th<‘n she 
went to l)ed. 

She Cidled Martin early in the morning. He* had discovered no 
trace of David in Lynn. I he baitcaulers who knenv him had not s(‘en 
him. His car had not bi'cn j)«nk(Hl at an\ of tlu‘ motels al(jn.g the 
turnpike. She went through that day and tin* next in ti sort of placid 
suspension, reading, eating, listening to the radio. She took several 
walks into tin* woods and in her gtaitle sadness the trees and the 
sunlight seemed to olfer consolation. How' strange it all seemed, the 
lonclincNS and the silence. She had ne\(‘r b(‘(*n .ilon(\ She had 
always fended olf silence, l.et ns change, sin* thought, let ns find 
something new. /t all seemed so old and worn and iliity, the cocktail 
lounge and the loud voices, the juke box, th(‘ stale smell of the car, 
even the last long note of tin* trumpet. In IkmI it was comfortable 
alone and she rememb<*red .Martin's words: 'N'ou’ve done what you 
could for the day. She did not recognize tlu? gratitude she f(*lt. 

On the fifth day there was a notice from the .\Ianchest(*r Police 
Department in her mailbox. J’heir car had been parked f^ two 
days and two nights on Elm Street and had been towed away. 
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XXXVII 


The puzzling thing was the location of the rear wall. It appeared to 
be the tcrinin^ iion of a doorlcss corridor of some length and yet it 
loomed up in its immediate, undeniable solidity when he took 
several steps. He retreated and approached the wall a number of 
times and always the same sudden shrinkage of distance occurred. 
And then he would hear his name whispered and he would turn 
to the side wall in a motion he thought was swift but was like that 
of an old man turning to look back. 

“Martin?” he said. 

But then the whisper seemed around a little further behind him 
and the tonv. iiad ch.ingcd. 

“Helen 

Inhere was never any answer to his response and each time he 
called his trembling increased its rhythm and then subsided in the 
silence that echoed and leverberaled in the cell. 

“Davey, Davey.” 

He turned to the rear wall without rising from the boards. 

“Martin?” he said. 

Finally he had found him. He saw his face down the corridor 
to thg rear wall, his face only in the receding dimness, tilted slightly 
forward in a bow, like the hanging head of God. 

“What is it?” he whispered, disturbed at the air of peaceful 
suffering on Marthrs face. 

He rose once more, slow^ly, uncertain that he was quite upright 
yet, and went down the corridor. Again the wall materialized 
abruptly and he felt for Martin’s face but it was not there. 

“Oh, Martin,” he said with gentle reproach, ^nd he heard a 
sound that was his ow teeth chattering together like bony old 
women complaining endlessly. Fear pushed him upright and he 
crossed the cell and looked now around the toilet bowl. He could 
see nothing, so he kiudt and felt all about. Now he heard loud 
voices and he pulled himself erect and stood facing the bars of the 
cell dfJor, his jaw trembling rapidly. He knew his jaw was shaking 
too much and he put his hand there +o still it for he wanted to look 
quite reasonable and completely contident. 

“How does he look to you ?” one of the policemen said. 
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“He’s havinjGj D.T/s, that’s sure. But he’s not going violent.’^ 

“How do you know he won't? Wliat the hell are we going to 
do with him?” 

“Leave him there till Monday morning. What the hell else can 
you do ?'* 

“Ship liim \ip on the liill.” 

“Not me. I don't know who he is. He must have lost his wallet. 
All I know is he said his name is Hutehison and I don’t believe 
that. He wouldn’t say where he lived. He don't look like a bum, 
even dirty as he is.’' 

“Cvhrist, he's shaking. lie ought to have a doctor give him a shot 
of something.” 

“Doctor Morton is awav till Monday noon. I’m not going to call 
a doctor from anotlier town at this hour of the night to come sec 
a drunk in jail.'’ 

“I'm sick," David said, suddenly. 

“You sure are, l)oy." 

“Christ, give him a shot of boo/e, anyway.” 

“What time is it?” David asked. 

“Half-past one.'’ 

The words were like a blow and hc' reeled slightly and slumped 
to the boards. If he had said four, even. Tlie sun came at si.x, didn’t 
it? "rhere w*is a spot of egg \olk on his dirty white turtle-neck 
sweater and hc became a!>sorbed for some minutes in scraping it off 
with his thumbnail. 

“Davey?” 

It was Helen this time but lie was not going to look. They knew 
where he was. I hey knew he would not be halving. 

“I’m here in a cell,” he said. 

There was no use tr\ing to fake it. He did not know how he came 
to be there, only hc did not want his father to find out, or Helen’s 
mother. 

“Helen?” 

She did not answer and when he turned to look she must have 
gone somewhere, perhaps outside. He rose and thrust his face be- 
tween the bars, catching the metal on both check liones, turning his 
eyes sideways to look along the blank wall leading away. 

“Helen!” he shouted, and listened. 

The metal was cool on his flushed face. He lifted his face away 
and looked up and down the bars and replaced it more tenderly 
between the black columns. 

“Helen?” he called softly. 
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^ The policeman came along the hall and stood off silently, look- 
ing at him, blinking his ryes slowly. 

“Is she out there ?” David asked. 

“No one’s here, boy. Who is Helen?” 

“My wife. She was just here.” 

“lake it easy, boy. I’ll have a drink for you in a while as soon 
as the other guy gets back.” 

“Will it take long?” David asked. 

“That’s h" : coming now.” 

The two policemen appeared. One of them had a fifth with a 
paper cup. He poured a little whisky into the cup. 

“Christ, give him a big shot,” the other policeman said. “Maybe 
it will knock him out till morning. That ought to be enough. Can 
he hold it?” 

“I can hold it,” David said. 

The policeman set the cup on the floor and pushed it with his 
toe through tlie six-inch clearance at the bottom of the bars. 

“Thanks,” JJiivid said, stooping and reaching with both hands 
for the cup. Four ounces, he thought, as he watched the whisky com- 
ing up slowly towards his mouth. He swallowed it in one shudder- 
ing gulp. 

“All right, lie down on the boards there and try to sleep,” the 
policeman said. 

He obeyed. He lay flat on his back with his eyes staring up and 
his mouth open, his feet falling away from each other. His eyes 
closed, and spasmodically he pulled a leg up and thrust it out again. 
When his eyes o])encd once more after an hour and he had pushed 
himself up to a sitting position, he knew where he was and the ex- 
act dimensions of his cage. lie rose with a quivering rigid move- 
ment. He knew, too, that he was more sick than he had ever been 
in his life and that he had separated himself from all help. He 
remembered that he had been giver, a drink and knowing that the 
sickness would not now diminish but would inyease, he went to 
the bars frantically, desperately, and clung there before he became 
submerged. 

“Officer,” he called. He made his voice soft to indicate that any 
request he made would be normal and reasonable. He heard no 
answer. 

‘*t5fficer!” he shouted in his mounting terror. 

“What do you want?” the pi>liceman said. 

He was standing on a slant away from the cell door, close to 
the wall, Ris face set and his eyes narrowed in judgment. 
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“Can I have just one more drink?” 

“That one should hold you till morning.” 

“God, Tin sick, sick,” David whispered, “rvc never been like this. 
Please. Just one more, I’ll sleep then. 1 \y’on’t bother you again.” 

The long speech made him gasp. 

“You got to break olF, >ou might as well do it now,” the police- 
man said. 

“I can’t. Not just like that. Oh God, don’t make me beg and 
plead. What harm can it do \ou •- 

“What would you do if 1 didn't have anything? You’d go with- 
out.” 

“Ohhh,” David Ineathed in a long sluuldering wave. He beat Ins 
palms on the bars. “Will \ou please, ple.ise, givi' me the drink? I’m 
scared, scared. Something’s going to lKip[jen to me. In the name 
of God, give me the drink! I’ll die." 

“All right. I’ll tell \ou what I'll do. I’ll give you the one drink 
and that’s the last, you understand?" 

“What am I here for? ” David asked. “I here's no charge against 
me, is there? I didn’t do anv thing, did I? Whi'ii can I get out?” 

The policeman did not answer these (piestions. lie stared a 
moment and then walked away. 

“Ollicer?” he called timidly. 

“Stop calling," he heard someone shout and (hen the policeman 
came into view. “Listen," he ^aid, “this isn’t a goddam hotel room 
with service.” He sio(xl there with tlu' [ui[)er cuj). making no ges- 
ture to set it on the door. 

“I’m sorry,” David said. “I didn’t mean to disturb you. I thought 
you might have forgotten and I’m sick.” 

The policeman put the ciij) on the floor and pushed it under 
the bars. 

“Remember. 'Lhat’s the last. I don't want to hear any more from 
you.” 

He swallowed, the drink and put the paper cuj) down on the 
floor and stood still witli his head bowefl. 

“Go on, lie down,” the policc'inaji said. 

“In a minute,” David said. “I’m thinking.” 

What he was thinking was that there was a way out, there had to 
be a w'ay out, tliere had to be a way out now while tlic whisky was 
with him, for he knew that in an hour or less he would be b3^k at 
the bars pleading, knocking his head, scraping his nails on the hard 
black paint of the round steel. 

“Remember, that’s the last,” the policeman said. “Now I’m going 
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b^ck to my desk and if I hear any more from you, I’ll put you 
down where tlierc’s no li »iit and no one will ever hear you. You 
understand?” 

“You wouldn’t do that to me, would yoii ?” 

“ 1 he hell I wouldn’t,” the policeman said, walking away. 

Now, he thought, while I’ve still got strength. How? Where? 
Where was the way out? His shoelaces and belt had been re- 
moved. Vhey would take him to a hospital. They couldn’t, they 
w’ouldn’t, jus' ^ 'avc him there. Even if they took him to an asylum 
he would get some medicine, a shot of paraldehyde every few hours 
or .>oinething. He had to get out of there. He would have to make 
sure he groaned loud enough. Just to sec the cell door open! 

He studied the cell door, 'rhere were no horizontal bars. Now 
he found what he sought, a space of two inches between the 
masonry at the top and the flat steel holding die upright bars. The 
bottom of the frame was up six incht‘S from tlie floor. He stood 
back from tlie l* n’s and pulled the turtle-neck sweater over his head 
and thu V/ it on liic i oards. Beneath the sweater his thin nylon shirt 
was pink and clean. He sat down and removed it. It had tails and 
full sleeves. For a moment he ran his fingers absently over the raised 
white script of his na ne. Something crackled in the breast pocket 
of the shirt. He withdrew a single dollar bill that he laid on the 
boards, smoothing it out flat. Maybe they would give him a drink 
to bring him to before they reaclu'd the hospital. He would groan 
a little as they carried him out. 

Now he tied one sleeve around his neck snugly but not too tightly 
and moved the knot around just past one ear. He rose '^'^d walked 
to the bars. 

“Davey?” It was FTelen. 

But he would not hear. I'hc shaking was increasing. He was 
gulping convulsively. He knew she was not here now and he re- 
jected the voice. 

“Davey?” It \Nas Martin now But Martin knejy. He knew this 
was the way out and back to him. Martin would admire his in- 
genuity. 

“What arc you doing, Davey?” Martin asked. 

“Ah, wait. You’ll see,” lie said. 

“What arc you but a lousy drunk?” his father asked. “The same 
as yoftf mother. Her blood.” 

“Ah, you!” David whispered. “You!” 

He put his feet in separated spaces on the bottom frame between 
the bars. He i cached one hand to the bars and pulled himself up as 
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high as possible on his toes. Witli the other liand he pushed the qiff 
of the loose sleeve between the masonry and the top of the door. 
He reached out and pulled the sleeve around tight. He made a half 
hitch about the shirt with the sleeve. Hp made another half hitch. 
He was gasping from the cJFort of holding himself up. 

He would groan now, loudly so that the ollicer would hear and 
w'ould come to release his body. 

“Ahhhh/* he rasjx'd. 

He let his hands slip a l)it. His strength faltered. He could not 
hear the otficcr coming. Now one toe slipped from the I)Oltom frame 
and his weight tightened the sleeves. Frantically he sought a new 
purchase, blindly he jerked backward as though to tear the shirt. 
But then he did not care. He could not see. He really did not care 
any longer. 'Fhe pink nylon shirt with his embroidered name 
stretched ropelike with liis weight. 


XXXVIII 


There were thirty-five or forty people piesent the night Martin 
spoke. He was to leave with Abbic immediali‘Iy after the meeting 
and he wanted to express his gratitude to the group for the h.elp he 
had received in maintaining his sobriety. For the first lime since 
his high school days, group a'^soci.ilion had become somi‘thing other 
than an enforced attendtinc(‘. He knew a genuine emi)athy. No- 
where in the hall was there a person whom he disliked or with 
whom he was impatient. He was completely relaxed and at peace 
as he walked slowly to the front and stood behind the speaker’s 
stand. 4 

“My name is Martin. I am an alcoholic. I am a mcml)cr of this 
group,” he said. 

“I have never liked speaking at meetings,” Martin said, “because 
I have been doubtful of the value of what I had to say. But I have 
an extensive leave of absence from my job and will be away for 
some time, and I wanted to take this opf)ortunity to express my 
gratitude for the help this group has given me. As some of you 
know, I have gone through a period of trial and ('rror.^For some of 
us it seems to be a necessary preparation for the full and final 
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^ccptancc of our limitations. For me this was particularly true 
because I have found tlu' ccjinplexities simple and the simple things 
bewilderingly involved. The twenty-four hour concept which we 
hear mentioned so often- -the simple idea of going one day without 
one drink and during that day doing the best we can without vexa- 
tious questioning of results or dismay at what remains unaccom- 
plished — escaped me entirely. For each day I wanted to reshape 
tlte whole world as well as myself — without any effort, of course — 
and quite o^’ I found myself filled with an unbearable loathing 
because life did not mould itself to the form of my desires. I had no 
sense of God or of Ciod’s will. So I failed and returned and failed 
again and returned, and always there was the welcoming back 
without condemnation.*’ 

Martin paused for a long moment, not to collect his thoughts but 
to look at the faces with their expressions of rapt attention and here 
and there to find an intimate face like a recognizable flower in a 
profuse g'"".w.!.. fn the front row were Helen and Alice. Along one 
side, with his einjity chair beside her, was Abbie. In the fourth row 
Evelyn sat with Robert. Ralph was absent, living alone now at his 
camp in New Hampshire. David was dead. 

“I could start now o draw a logical sequence which ended in my 
becoming an alcoholic,” Martin said. “I could, with some justifica- 
tion, consider myself a victim of my origins and of circumstances 
beyond my control. I would prefer to think of it as a trial out of 
which 1 have been able to gain some greater measure of those 
things which arc basically human: love, wonder, tenderness, toler- 
ance, pity, hope, and yes, an increased capacity for « .'?uous and 
sensual enjoyment that alcohol almost destroyed. Wiien I say I 
thank God for my sobriety, I know now, after a long period of de- 
structive doubt which was really a longing for integrity, that my 
gratitude is sincere, and more than this, as strange as it may sound 
and as sceptical as some may be, I am grateful for having become 
an alcoholic. It has offered an apex of emotion %nd meaning to a 
life which might oth^'rwise have remained flat, uneventful, slug- 
gishly sordid.” 

Hie small hall was still and Martin heard the entrance door open 
and close. Ralph appeared and remained standing in the rear by 
the table on which the coffee and sandwiches were served. He wore 
a pJhTd hunting jacket and high shoes into which his pants legs 
had been tucked. He gave a sh«)rt wave and Martin smiled while 
some of the listeners turned to .see who had entered. 

“I have*mentioned God,” Martin said. “As you know, in the third 
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step, wc refer to a power i^reater than ourselves that can restore 
us to sanity. It is left to each individual to identify this jx)wer witVi 
whatever he chooses. Vet later steps mention (Jod sj)ecilically, 
though still leaving the conception of CJod undefined so that any 
member can seek the CK)d of his understanding without hindrance. 
I think I would be less than honest, since most members un- 
doubtedly refer to a Christian C<xl, if I did not clarify my use of 
the word. I do not l)elieve in a Cihristian Cod or in any particular 
God for that matter. 1 cannot accept the m\ihs and ritual, the 
social, financial, and pi^litic.il «ispects of all organized religions. I do 
not believe in a personal (aul or in personal immortality. I am re- 
lieved that Alcoholics Anonymous leaves the matter to me, to 
choose the concej)tion of (Jod I wish or evcm to reject tlu' idea of 
God entirely. Simply expressed, I believe Cod is everything, and 
when I use tlu* word it is with this sciim' that I use it."’ 

Martin walked back and foith as he talked. .\ow h(' stopped to 
light a cigarette. Someone had foigotten t(^ put an ash tiay on the 
speaker's stand. He put the match on tli(‘ bare wood, lie knew the 
success of Alcoholic Anonvmous was not evangelical. He felt it 
rested solidly and practically on .i basis of sh.ned exp(‘ri('nce and the 
sympathy, friendship, ^nid love this shaiing en^i'iidercd, so now 
he began to sketch in details of his lift* and thinking (‘xperience. 
Bringing the account u]) to his lirst attempts and f.iilim* tit continu- 
ous sobriety', he said, “I think I wms impatient at the struggle of 
some speakers to shape a thouLdit. 'Hit' use of ct)mmon, sentimental 
cliches annoyed me. lo hear the obvious uttered with an ;yr of 
profundity was particularly irritating. I lore(:)t that the obvious very 
often is profound and that in tin' content of the speakei's ( xperience 
it undoubtedly was. So I did ikU he.ir, or rather I hc'ard wrongly, 
and soon I would be oil on a bender and would cijine back and 
there would be the same man still sober and happy’. 

“I know that if it weren’t for AA, and in particular this group, I 
would not be sojjcr tonight unless I was in a hospital or jail. If I 
were not insane or dead, I would lx* well along the road. I'or many 
months I was miserably sober. I think during tla se last nx^nths I 
have learned to be happily* sober, b’rom listening more int(*ntly to 
others I have come to recognize certain warning signals in myself 
that help me maintain my sobriety. And always I have to come l)ack 
to the first two simple thoughts I’ve heard r('])eat('d so oft?ft and 
which were so difficult for me to apjirehend. I am an alcoholic, 
therefore I cannot take one drink in safety liecausc it is the first 
drink that gets me drunk. And that other thought: today is the 
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m(|^t important day for me ts far as booze is concerned. It is this 
day, it is during tliis twenty-four hours, that I do not drink. That 
I did not drink yesterday or that 1 will not tomorrow is unim- 
portant. 

I do not know what to say to any new person who might be 
present. Others can present the AA method more clearly and simply 
than I. I can only say what might have been of value to me at my 
first* meeting, for I was bcAvildcred and unhappy and sick and 
guilty. 1 he pi ical illnos? disappears fairly quickly. If you are 
carrying a burdc'ii of shame, there are nu new sins under the sun 
or any variations ol the old ones. Kverything you may have done, 
many of us have; done before you and many others will do again. 
Alcoholism is a disease and the symptoms may break out into all 
kinds of irrational conduct. Don’t be ashamed of it, stay sober and 
correct it. As this roomful of people attests, it is possible to be sober 
and to Ijc happy. '1 here is no single gem of wisdom which will resolve 
everything. f\<j hack and listen to others whose thoughts and ex- 
periences might hctv“ more meaning to you than those of the 
speakers yjifve heard tonight. I am grateful to AA for my sobriety. 

1 am grateful to have had this opportunity to speak.” 

Martin went past hi seat to stand in the rear by Ralph as the 
meeting was closed. 

“Well, how does it go?” he asked. 

“Fine, Martin, line/' Ralph said. 

“You know', (h’^pite the shoes and hunting jacket and being a 
little tinned, you still look like a \ ice-president.” 

Ralph laughed. “1 sure don't feel like one. I’ve be^' sticking 
lunibc'r all day. Man, T gtg weary. I drove down right fiom work. 
I wanted to say good-1 )\e to \ou and Abhic.” 

“Have you seen \our wife and children?” 

“No,” Ralph said. “I'm going to wait a while longer. I don’t 
want to get thrown for a loop again. You know there are times 
yet when T feel to blame about the whole thing. I w^s the man.” 

“What does it matter who is lo blame? No one is to blame. To- 
gether you would have continued to destroy each other.” 

“Yes. 'Fhe boss has bought a couple of wood lots and we’re going 
to start cutting next week. I’m stronger and calmer now, working 
hard like I am, Martin. How is Alice?” 

“FirT^t Anxious to sec you, I suppose.” 

“She’s coming up this weekend,’ Ralph said. 

“To stay at tlie camp?” 

“Yes. You^on’t think it’s wrong, do you?” 
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Afartiii put Iiis Jiancl on Ralph's shoulder 

“rin not a moralist, Ralph. I would guess that Alice loves you 
and needs you quite as much as you need her. Isn’t that enough ? A 
gentle, kind immorality is certainly f;ir better than a vindictive 
morality.” 

When Helen came over he took her ofi* along one side of the hall. 

“How do you feel ?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “sometimes a little sad. But I feel a great sense of 
relief, too. I hate to say it.” 

“Why ? I think Davoy would smile if he heard you.” 

“He had already begun to die, Martin. Mayl)c he had been hurt 
too deeply to ever recover.” 

“He must have l)een.” 

“I'm going down to Florida to work," Helen said. “I want to be 
near my son.” 

“Good. I hings will work out, Helen.” 

Evelyn came striding over and hugged Martin. 

“What a nice speaker you arc,” she said. “But I always knew you 
were. Where’s Abbie? Abbie, come here. Does he talk so nicely 
about love?” 

“Oh,” Al)bic said, embarrassed. 

Evelyn took her apart. 

“Now don't fool mo, .'\l)l)ie,” she said. “I can sec it in your eyes. 
Is he a nice lover? Will you marry him?” 

Abbie laughed., “It’s a twenty-four programme,'’ she said, and 
then seriously, “I’m not a wife or a mother, Evelvn. I don’,t know 
if I could be. I just want to give him what I can. Marriage, a home, 
children, are things that are lost to me and certainly he doesn’t 
want that now. I would be dead. I wouldn’t ('ven have known 
what it was to live. I just want to be with him, Evelyn, that’s 
all.” 

Evelyn hugged her quickly and let lier go, laughing softly. 

“Will you v'ritc to me, Abbie? Oh, I wish you weren’t going. 
I’m glad Alice will still be here.” 

“Don’t skip the meetings, Evelyn.” 

“Oh, I won’t. Robert won’t let me even if I wanted to. Some- 
times he comes home from a meeting and he lies in the darkness 
with me talking till I fall asleep. Come on, let’s have some 
coffee.” 

Ralph was still uncertain and rather timid. Alice was towards 
the front and he could not go directly to her. He used members like 
stepping-stones, working his way with a few words and a hand- 
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sj^ake up the hall. But wh('i Al*ce saw him she broke directly away 
from the people she was talking to. 

“You* look tanned,” she said. “Are you tired?” 

“A little bit. You look pvetty tonight.” 

“Have you been getting to bed early?” 

“By nine o’clock. I read a little and get sleepy. I’ll come down and 
get you Saturday morning.” 

‘‘No. You si pp late. It’s a long drive down here. I’ll take the train 
up. It gets in at *ioon and you can meet me. Are you eating plenty?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m hungry and I like to cook for myself.” 

“Arc you lonesome living alone?” 

“No. I like it after all these years. It’s wonderful, Alice, the small 
things, cutting some wood and starting a fire. Not to come into a 
house that vibrates with tension. I know lots of alcoholics have 
trouble living alone but I feel at rest. I go to the Thursday-night 
meetings in Laconia and sometimes to Tilton on Friday night. It’s 
so good to ))e v\')*!:ing out-of-doors. Alice. Just to breathe and not 
to worry.” 

“You look so strong and big in that Mackinaw. You look as if a 
woman could lean on you.” 

“I guess I’ve been cooing a little leaning myself,” he said. “Alice, 
I’m taking aiual)use. I haven’t had any of those tense moments since 
I left the hospital, but I might. I just don’t want to take any chance 
w'hatsocver. I’ve got to learn to live with discomfort when it comes 
andyif the antabusc is in me I won’t be able to reach for the quick 
cure.. 1 know it’s not a .sul)stitutc for AA. I know I’ll need AA long 
after I’ve stopped taking it. I'm going to take it for a c... I think 
it will take me a year Ijcfore I learn to live properly.” 

“'Fhat sounds all right,” Alice said. “Let’s say good-bye to Martin 
and hav('. coffee somewhere else.” 

Robert was standing with Martin. 

“I’ll miss talking to you,” he said. “Will you drop me a line? Do 
you know I never get any letters, any personal lf%tters. Or if I do 
they're just details or rrangements. I think I’d like to write some 
letters myself. There arc all those thoughts you get when you arc 
alone. In a letter you could write them down and wonder about them.” 

“Yes. Letter-writing must be a lost art,” Martin said. 

“It was good of you and Abbie to come to our aid that time.” 

“Olr, you would have been all right without us. You and Evelyn 
together are strong as Prudentiai.” Martin looked slyly at Robert. 
“And you ]cnow, separately, I don’t think either of you would be 
worth a damn.” 
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Robert smiled. “I have no intention of finding out,” he sa^. 
“Evelyn will miss Abhie.” 

“Do me a favour/’ Martin said. “You’ve becai to enough ftieetings 
to know the twelfth step al)t>iit helping (;i,ther alcoholics. You’re not 
an a'loholic but \oii could gi\e somt* help that w.iy. Iiiviti* Alice, 
over there, down to your house. She’s not too certain yet. She 
co\ers it with a bold ap|)rt\ich but uiuleiniMlh she's not (juite sure 
of herself. Evelvn can fuss o\t*r her and tell her how' to lix her Imir. 
I think they'll like each other." 

Robert shook hands with him. “(iood luck," he said. “You will 
write me a line 

1 he hall was aliiK^st t!e>ertetl. loni was sta« king folding chairs 
and Dick was >\\eeping tlie floor, .\bbie was washing the collec urn. 
Martin began t(^ helj) with tht' chairs. 

“It was nice to luMr \ou v{M*ak ai^ain." Dick said. 

“I wasn't ner\ous lik(‘ I list'd to be/' 

“You soimdi'd diflereiit. Wm changid with that last drunk.’’ 

“I hope so, Dick." 

“A society of failures," Dick s,iid. “ I he only thing I could ever 
belong to success I'u 1 1\ . .\t h'a^t till now." 

“When Nou're aw.iy, kerp the boo/e prol)l(‘in simple*," roin said. 
“Get screwed uj) as much as y>u like .il)out the immoiality of 
modern merchandising l)ut kt*ep the boo/t* pioblem simple*.'’ 

“All right, loin. 1 he one diink, the one da\. .\u* \ou re.idv, 
Abbie?” ■ . 

Ii was very cold oul'ith*. 1 he strt'el w.is empty (‘xcept fwr his 
parked car. 1 he night was a road, long, stiaight, ieiin)te. Within 
the car he Nhivt'red as ht? turned on the engine, lie waitetl for it to 
warm up before starting. 

“^'ou’re cold," Abbie s.dd. ‘A'ou’re shivering.’’ 

little from exc'it(*ment, too. I'roni the strangt'ness of It'aving.” 

She took both his hands in ht*is ,ind leaned to kiss him, thi'ii she 
held his head fhiwn against her bn'ast. lbs shi\ering ceased. 

“Do you want to drive tonight.’'’ she ask(‘d. “Wc,* can stop at the 
first motel and sh f-p if you'd rath(*r.'’ 

“I’d rather drive. All night, just the two of us alone*, Abbie. T 
looked up the address of the AA .secretary in Mexico Gity.” 

“Mexico?” 

“Why not? We have all the time we need.” 

“It .seems so far.” 

“The sun there may shine more siinidy than it does here in New 
England. I’d like to know.” 
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He raised his head and kI^^^cd her. 

•I haven’t said it before, I couldn’t say it, Martin. I love you.” 

He felt the softness of her waist below her ribs as she pressed 
against him and he knew that for both of them their lust was good, 
their passion clean, their love undefiled by either the past or the 
present. There was no longer any need for definition. 
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